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DEVELOPMENT  OF  PERSONNEL  METHODS 


A  ranger  assigned  to  one  Forest  was  reported  to  be  inefficient,  ineffec¬ 
tive,  and  unadaptable,  in  fact  sub-standard  both  mentally  and  physically , 
assigned  to  another  Forest,  he  is  a  highly  efficient  capable  ranger. 

Another  ranger  was  reported  by  two  Supervisors  as  being  good-natur¬ 
ed,  energetic,  capable,  volunteering  for  extra  jobs  or  difficult  assignments, 
under  a  third  Supervisor,  he  is  “sullen,  lazy  and  incapable.” 

In  another  organization,  under  what  was  considered  good  manage¬ 
ment  a  few  years  ago-,  a  group  of  workers,  crowded  to  the  limit,  produced 
5  units  per  hour;  under  a  new  system  without  crowding  they  now  produce 
28  units  and  are  happier  and  more  contented. 

In  each  of  these  cases  the  change  is  in  management,  the  men  merely 
reflecting  this  change.  Thousands  of  examples  such  as  these  have  con- . 
vinced  industrial  leaders  that  “man  management”  is  still  the  big  problem 
in  industry.  Yesterday  we  had  the  industrial  engineer  studying  machines; 
today  we  have  the  “incentive  engineer”  studying  men.  As  business  in¬ 
creases,  the  problems  of  coordinating  human  energy  increase.  The  pres¬ 
ent  is  sometimes  called  the  “machine  age”  but  never  did  any  age  impose 
such  great  requirements  on  the  ability  and  ingenuity  of  men. 

From  the  beginning  of  group  activity  there  have  been  personnel  prob¬ 
lems,  much  the  same  problems  that  we  have  today,  and  there  have  at  times 
been  large  organizations.  It  is  said  that  in  the  building  of  a  pyramid  in 
Egypt  there  were  employed  100,000  men  for  twenty  years.  That  would 
be  a  sizeable  construction  job  even  today.  But  at  that  time  there  were  no 
competing  firms  ready  to  bid  on  the  job;  even  so  they  seem  to  have  given 
a  good  deal  of  attention  to  organization,  welfare,  planning,  et  cetera.  How¬ 
ever,  the  records  do  not  give  us  much  light  on  their  methods.  Personnel 
work  was  done  before  it  was  given  that  name  or  segregated  from  other 
management  activities.  As  the  volume  of  such  work  increased,  managers 
began  to  delegate  it  to  individuals.  Not  recognizing  its  importance  it  was 
not  all  delegated  to  one  individual  nor  always  to  the  same  individuals. 

About  twenty  years  ago  this  condition  began  to  change  and  personnel 
was  much  discussed.  Employment  seems  to  have  received  first  recogni¬ 
tion  and  many  companies  established  employment  offices.  Before  that, 
each  foreman  hired  his  own  men.  When  the  man  in  charge  was  designated 
“Employment  Manager”  the  position  attracted  attention  and  there  devel¬ 
oped  a  wonderful  crop  of  “employment  experts”  who  came  near  wrecking 
the  whole  idea.  You  have  no  doubt  read  some  of  their  schemes  or  tests  by 
which  they  claimed  to  be  able  to  determine  a  man’s  fitness  for  a  job. 

After  weathering  this  storm,  the  next  thing  was  the  fight  for  recog¬ 
nition  as  a  profession  and  a  standing  and  authority  in  the  organization. 


; 
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Even  today  you  will  find  a  good  deal  of  space  given  in  personnel  literature 
to  the  place  of  personnel  work  in  the  organization.  Men  in  the  work  were 
fighting  for  more  authority,  more  recognition,  more  jobs,  bigger  titles, 
and  bigger  pay.  At  first  the  line  executives  resented  the  intrusion  of  this 
new  office,  but  later  saw  in  it  a  chance  to  get  rid  of  disagreeable  duties 
and  responsibilities,  so  they  shoved  it  all  to  them,  particularly  the  respons¬ 
ibility  when  things  didn’t  go  so  well.  But  neither  extreme  is  right.  It  is 
recognized  now  that  most  personnel  work  must  actually  be  done  by  the 
line  executives,  and  that  the  highest  function  of  the  personnel  department 
is  to  assist,  coordinate  and  facilitate  this  work. 

Following  the  establishment  of  employment  offices,  it  was  necessary 
to  find  something  to  do,  so  for  a  time  they  spent  their  surplus  energy  in 
devising  new  forms  and  records.  Even  as  late  as  1918  that  classic  on  “Hir¬ 
ing  the  Worker,”  by  Kelley,  devoted  a  great  deal  of  space  to  records.  While 
the  pendulum  has  swung  back  in  the  other  direction,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
it  has  left  with  us  not  only  a  number  of  valuable  records,  but  also  a  better 
appreciation  of  records  in  general. 

In  some  organizations  the  development  took  other  forms  or  fads.  In 
many,  personnel  work  was  “welfare  work”.  The  personnel  officers  work¬ 
ed  for  better  homes,  organized  athletics,  formed  mothers  clubs,  protected 
employees  from  loan  sharks,  or  related  jobs.  In  others,  it  was  largely 
health  work  and  sanitation.  Among  foreign  employees,  it  was  largely 
teaching  English  and  citizenship. 

Right  after  the  War,  the  rating  of  employees  became  a  fad  and  every¬ 
body  had  some  scheme  for  rating.  These  were  at  first  simple  but  rapidly 
increased  in  complexity.  After  a  time  this  complexity  wave  subsided  and 
the  practice  returned  to  fairly  simple  forms,  then  started  another  period 
of  growth,  but  along  new  lines.  Right  now  the  chief  interest  in  ratings  is 
in  the  rating  of  executives,  not  laborers.  The  rating  idea  is  not  dead.  It 
is  being  studied  more  systematically  than  ever  before. 

Then  training  had  its  round.  It  started  before  the  War  but  received 
its  real  impetus  from  army  experience.  It  rose  to  greater  heights  than 
any  previous  fad  and  the  receding  wave  is  only  just  starting,  if  at  all. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  comes  the  wave  for  job  analysis  and  job  speci¬ 
fications.  This  is  still  on  the  upgrade.  Many  writers  call  it  the  most  im¬ 
portant  personnel  work.  One  calls  it  “the  basic  thing  in  the  personnel 
game.”  Another  says  that  “it  has  made  personnel  work  a  science.”  Yet 
another  says  that  it  furnishes  the  factual  basis  for  personned  development. 
These  statements  are  probably  over-enthusiastic,  but  they  illustrate  how 
these  things  have  tended  to  go  in  waves. 

Invariably,  whatever  its  beginning  or  whatever  line  of  activity  was 
most  emphasized,  it  always  at  first  had  to  do  only  with  the  laborer.  It 


was  the  laborer  who  was  analyzed  and  trained  and  welfared  and  card-in¬ 
dexed.  It  was  universally  accepted  that  men  who  had  risen  above  that 
rank  needed  no  help.  They  could  take  care  of  themselves.  It  was  like 
’“‘the  farmer  who  cultivated  only  the  poorest  soils  since  the  good  soils  would 
raise  a  crop  anyhow.  But  work  on  the  better  soils  give  the  greater  return. 
So  too  with  men ;  at  least  that  is  now  the  accepted  idea.  It  is  the  executive 
'  who  is  now  being  trained  and  analyzed,  an  so  forth. 

One  thing  that  always  strikes  me,  when  studying  any  management 
problem,  is  how  closely  our  development  has  paralleled  that  of  industry 
in  general.  As  a  government  organization,  we  are  not  supposed  to  be  in¬ 
terested  in  progress,  but  it  seems  that  we  are  going  in  the  direction  of  the 
•  leaders,  not  always  out  in  front,  but  never  back  with  the  drags  or  even  with 
the  average. 

V  #?<** 

Suggestions  for  Discussion. 

Since  this  is  a  training  course  in  which  we  train  each  other  through 
an  exchange  of  ideas  and  experiences — discussions — as  agreed  last  year, 
the  first  thing  is  to  determine  our  needs.  My  suggestion,  therefore,  is 
a  question: 

1.  What  are  our  most  important  or  outstanding  personnel  problems 
or  weaknesses? 

2.  What  would  you  like  to  discuss  or  have  others  discuss  in  the  field 
of  personnel  management?  (While  all  lessons  are  written  in  tentative 
form  and  Lesson  2  is  ready  for  the  printer,  it  is  not  too  late  to  rewrite  the 
other  eight,  or  introduce  for  discussion  subjects  which  you  suggest.) 

3.  About  how  much  of  your  own  personal  time  does  personnel  work 
take?  Are  there  any  factors  peculiar  to  the  job  that  tend  to  increase  or 
decrease  the  attention  which  this  work  needs  or  gets? 
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DISCUSSIONS. 


V/.  B.  Rice  Emmett,  Idaho. 

1.  Our  most  important  personnel  problems  are:  (a)  Hiring  and  train¬ 
ing  of  short  term  employees.  (b)  Methods  of  reducing  "turnover  among  short 
term  employees.  (c)  Maintaining  the  proper  degree  of  enthusiasm  and  loy¬ 
alty  among  employees  who  work  either  as  isolated  individuals  or  in  small 
groups.  (d)  Recognition  of  merit  by  some  more  definite  and  dependable 
method  of  promotions  and  salary  advances.  (e)  Selection  of  men  for  per¬ 
manent  places  in  the  o xganization.  (f)  Training  of  yearlong  employees. 

It  is  difficult  to  list  problems  in  their  order  of  importance  but 
those  relating  to  the  short  term  men  have  been  placed  first  because  it  is 
the  one  which  has  received  the  least  attention,  is  an  annually  recurring 
problem,  and  one  whose  proper  solution  will  give  the  quickest-  and  most  pro¬ 
nounced  results  in  increased  production  and  efficiency.  ' 

V 

2.  My  own  personal  interest  at  the  present  time  is  greatest  in  the 
problems  of  hiring,  training  and  reduction  of  turnover  of  "short  term  mon. 

3.  Personnel  work  takes  from  10  to  14  &a:vs  of  mv  time  each  vear.  I 
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believe  there  are  no  factors  peculiar  to  mv  job  that  make  it  different  from 
that  of  other  Supervisors.  The  amount  of  work  to  bo  done  is  fairly  con¬ 
stant. 


James  E.  Scott.  Laconia,  New  Hamp shire. 

Forest  Service  personnel  management,  in  my  mind,  is  not  unlike  the 
long  and  tortuous  main  thoroughfare,  of  one  of  our  great  American  cities. 

Its  major  intersections  might  be  marked  "Recruiting,”  "Selection,"  "Assign¬ 
ment,"  "Training,"  "Supervision,"  "Output,"  "Discipline,"  "Advancement," 
"Weeding,"  and  "Retirement."  At  each  of  these  major  crossroads  the  exec¬ 
utive,  the  man  at  the  wheel,  encounters  problems  of  outstanding  importance 
with  a  goodly  sprinkling  of  lesser  problems  calling  for  quick  and  sure  de¬ 
cision  all  along  the  way.  I  hope  that  the  discussions  of  our  "open  forum" 
this  winter  mav  rcallv  get  down  to  cases,  that  thov  mav  bo  sharplv  focused 
on  specific  needs,  and  result,  not  morelv  in  the  airing,  of  a  lot  of  our  per¬ 
sonal  views  and  experiences  in  inconclusive  discussion,  but  in  some  definite 
programs  to  bo  followed  by  each  o  f  us  and  by  the  Service  as  a  whole  toward 
actually  solving  some  of  these  problems,  actually  meeting  s  m.  m  our  needs. 


Probably  every  Supervisor  could  give  you  a  list  of  six  or  eight  per¬ 
sonnel  problems  or  weaknesses  which,  wi thin  his  nccossaril'T  restricted  vision 
appear  to  be  of  outstanding  importance.  For  examples  at  random:  1.  Dearth 

of  men  ready  for  advancement  beyond  the  ranger  grade.  2.  Our  weakness  of 
method  and.  moans  for  satisfactorily  measuring  individual  output.  3.  The 
weakness  of  present  Civil  Service  examinations  as  conclusive  tests  of  fit¬ 
ness  for  our  work.  4.  The  relation  bo  tv/ eon  a  financial  policy  which  at 
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times  appears  to  make  poverty  of  itself  a  virtue,  and  a  constructive 
personnel  development  program.  5.  Minimum  requirements  of  the  probation** 
cr’s  job  program.  6.  The  failure,  which  I  believe  to  bo  general  on  the 
part  of  Supervisors,  to  find  time  to  do  justice  to  job  analyses  and  to  the 
individual  man-to-man  training  and  development  of  oa.ch  subordinate.  7. 

The  inadequacy  of  our  contribution  to  the  Forest  Schools  of  acceptable 
teaching  material. 

And  so  on’.  Possibly  none  of  these  rings  the  bell.  But  what  of 
our  leadership?  From  their  long  and  wide  experience,  from  their  continual 
contact  with  the  field,  do  they  not  already  know  and  fully  appreciate  just 
what  or  which  arc  our  really  important  weaknesses  or  problems  in  personnel 
management?  Could  they  not  say  to  you  as  the  conductor  of  this  course, 
’’Hero,  Mr.  P.  K. ,  are  ten  outstanding  problems  o r  weaknesses ;  make  each 
the  subject  of  one  of  your  course  discussions.  Grivu  thu  Supervisors  the 
best  of  our  own  thought  to  date  on  oa.ch,  the  bust  pertinent  raaturial  from 
outside  sources,  and  seek  among  these  150  men. not  a  more  exchange  of  ideas 
but  at  least  a  partial  answer  to  "What  can  and  will  wo  do  about  it?  and 
when?” 

I’m  a  firm  believer  in  the  "open  forum".  The  scap-bcx  in  Hyde 
Park,  London,  is  also  a  great  institution  and  a  very  necessary  one  -  but 
it  doesn’t  got  anywhere  very  fast.  I’m  hoping  that  somewhere  in  this 
scheme  of  discussionary  courses  there’s  a.  moans  designed  to  translate  talk 
into  action.  The  Cost  Keeping  course  of  two  years  ago  appears  to  have 
possessed  that  feature.  Possibly  last  winter’s  course  did  also,  and  maybe 
it’s  all  provided  for  this  winter,  If  so,  why  not  toll  us  about  it  early 
in  the  course,  and  thereby,  I  believe,  stimulate  greater  interest? 

In  "Trends  in  Personnel  Administration,"  Pago  149,  it  is  stated 
that  in  the  last  few  years  some  very  substantial  progress  has  been  made  in 
developing  methods  of  measuring  off i co-employee. output.  Do  we  not  need 
this  sort  of  thing  very  badly?  I  remember  we  wore  trying  it  fifteen  jrcars 
ago  or  more,  but  we  didn’t  get  very  far. 

John  C.  Kuhns.  Baker,  Oregon. 

1.  Speaking  as  a  Supervisor,  our  most  outstanding  personnel  weak¬ 
ness  lies  in  the  failure  of  executive  officers  to  give  personnel  manage¬ 
ment  the  high  priority  everyone  concedes  should  bo  given  to  the  selection, 
training,  supervision  and  advancement  of  Forest  Service  personnel. 

It  has  boon  stated  by  men  who  should  know  that  the  progress  made  by 
the  Forest  Service  has  boon  due  to  the  initiative,  resourcefulness,,  loyalty, 
and  general  high  caliber  of  our  personnel.  Possibly  this  feeling  on  the 
pant  of  executive  officers  has  been  the  cause,  in  part  at  least,  of  our 
rather  laissoz  frdro  policy  in  personnel  management.  Forest  officers  have 
done  remarkably  well  -without  constant  direct[  supervision.  In  most  cases 
the  fact  that  they  wore  "on  their  own"  acted  as  a .  stimulus  for  them  to  do 
their  best.  No  doubt  there  would  have  been  loss  lost  motion  and  fewer 
good  men  who  went  astray  if  personnel  administration  had  iccoived  more 
attention,  but  the  Forest  Service  organization  seems  to  have  had  a  minimum 
supply  of  full-time  bosses,  considering  the  number  of  men  employed.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  Chiefs  of  the  Branch  of  Operation  and  Forest  Supervisors  have  come 
the  -nearest  to  qualifying  as  personnel  officers,  but  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  how  many  duties  in  addition  to  personnel  management  these  men  had 


The  first  lesson  will  be  sent  out  on  December  2C  and  thereafter 
a  lesson  will  follow  every  ten  days.  The  published  discussions  will 
begin  20  days  later  and  follow  at  ten  day  intervals.  The  course  will 
again  be  handled  from  Denver  since  that  is  centrally  located.  Mail 
your  discussions  and  any  questions  or  suggestions  to  the  District 
Forester,  Federal  Building,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Just  one  more  word:  We  call  this  a  "training' course ;  it  is  so  in 
a  sense,  but  not  in  the  sense  that  any  one  person  will  train  all  the 
rest.  Each  one  of  you  should  write  his  discussion  as  a  teacher,  not  as 
a  student.  You  have  something  we  want.  Try  to  give  to  us  the  thought 
37-ou  have  that  may  help. 
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fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  or  have  even  today  for  that  me. t ter. 

The  increased  volume  and  complexity  of  National  Forest  admin¬ 
istrative  v/oft  nowadays  certainly  require#  that  more  and  more  attention 
be  devoted  to  training  and  supervising,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  personnel 
management  is  one  of  the  few  jobs  left  that  an  executive  ofiicor  can  slight 
and  still  get  by,  for  the  time  at  least. 

On  a  great  many  Forests  the  firemen  and  lookout  men  receive  more 
intensive  training  than  nevT  rangers.  A  Supervisor  can,  \  ith  certain  ex¬ 
ceptions,  leave  his  Forest  organization  shift  for  itself  and  still  prove 
that  he  worked  overtime  on  jobs  tha-t  really  demanded  his  attention. 

A  ranger  or  Supervisor  may  be  praised  to  the  skies  in  one  inspect^ 
ion  report  and  damned  to  the  nether  regions  in  another  one  m:  de  the  same 
year*  A  ranger  cannot  bo  recommended  for  promotion  unless  a  thorough 
inspection  has  been  made  of  his  work  during  the  preceding  year.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  this  is  obvious  and  good,  but  it  seems  that  the  emphasis  should 
have  been  placed  on  closer  contact  with  rangers  who  wore  considered  to  be 
below  par.  Regulations,  instructions,  methods,  standards,  policies,  and 
the  like  have  been  prescribed  for  our  guidance  in -handling  .'ll  the  various 
phases  of  our  work.  It  is  no  little  job  for  any  one  man  to  acquire  a  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  all  of  these  and  to  melee  his  work  conform  to  them  all*  In 
too  many  cases  we  assume  that  the  written  word  is  sufficient  to  make  Forest 
officers,  and  rangers  in  particular,  proficient  in  a  wide  range  of  subjects, 
some  of  which  are  important  and  complicated  enough  so  that  they  are  included 
in  college  courses  for  prospective  foresters.  How  about  the  Forest  officer 
who  has  difficult^  in  cramming  all  of  this  knowledge  into  his  he  fid?  Some 
of  our  best  field  men  are  in  this  class.  The  Forest  Service,  like  modern 
industry,  has  been  developing  more  intricate  machinery  .  nd  should  educate 
its  men  to  run  the  new  type  of  machine. 

These  arc  items  selected  at  random  which  illustrate  some  of  our 
weaknesses ,  but,  above  all,  we  have  not  devotee  sufficient  time  and  thought 
to  p  crsonnel  management • 

3.  I  am  intensely  interested  in  learning  the  amount  of  time  tint 
other  Supervisors  devote  to  personnel  management;  also  I  would  like-  to  got 
the  opinion  of  the  Forester  and  Chiefs  of  Operation  as  to  how  much  time 
should  be  spent  on  personnel  work* 

it  is  difficult  to  segregate  time  devoted  to  personnel  management 
irom  other  work  without  overlapping*  If  it  is  assumed  that  all  time  not 
devoted  to  specific  jobs  other  than  supervisor/  are  chargeable  to  personnel 
work,  I  spend  approximately  40f£  of  my  time  on  personnel  administration. 

This  includes  time  spent  in  training,  supervising,  reviewing,  ejid  inspect¬ 
ing  of  the  work  of  others,  conferences  with  men  relative  to  various  phases 
of  their  work,  pr  paration  of  work  plans,  diary  revi  wing,  p.  rsonncl  ratings 
:  nd  personnel  conferences.  Sixteen  yearlong  employees  ar  working  under  my 
srra  rvision. 

Most  Supervisors  have  had  years  of  experience  as  dOv..rs  rath,  r  than 
directors,  and  it  hard  for  us  to  get  out  of  the  habit  of  t raring  to  do  too 
many  jobs  that  interfere  with  our  primary  duty  of  supervising  the;  work  of 
others.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  importance  of  many  of  these  'jobs 


has  been  stressed  unduly.  I  know  that  I  have  spent  time  on  plans  of 
various  kinds,  in  consummating  timber  sales  and  land  exchanges,  in  hand¬ 
ling  complaints  of  one  kind  or  another,  PH  contacts,  and  the  like,  v/hon 
I  should  have  been  supervising  work  of  the  organization  under  my  charge. 
However,  the  former  were  important  specific  jobs  that  demanded  attention 
presumably  by  th.  head  of  the  local  Forest  organization,  end  since  the 
local  Forest  officers  wore  not  sending  out  any  SOS  calls  they  got  what¬ 
ever  was  left  of  iw  time  after  I  had  handled  those  other  Msup ervi sory" 
jobs.  I  wonder  if  I  am  altogether  to  blame  for  this.  Whoever  hcardeof 
a  Supervisor  refusing  to  negotiate  with  a  prospective  purchaser  for  a 
lrrgc  block  of  timber,  or  with  a  land  exchange  proponent,  because  the 
Supervisor  already  had  arranged  to  sppnd  that  particular  time  with  a 
district  ranger?  If  he  is  behind  in  his  schedule,  do^s  ho  decide  not  to 
send  in  the  annual  grazing  report,  or  the  allotment  estimates,  or  respond 
to  a.  hurry-up  call  for  taxation  data,  because  these  would  conflict  with 
important  personnel  work?  Ho  might  be  able  to  detail  someone  else  to  do 
those  jobs,  but  they  are  done  rege.rdlcss.  These  are  exaggerated  cases, 

but  thej/  illustrate  what  I  mean,  namely  that  a  Supervisor  supervises  in  his 
spare  time. 

G-eorge  M.  Gowin.  Weaverville-,  California. 

1.  Personnel  problems  are  inter-related  and  interwoven  wi  th  the 
actual  accomplishment  of  work  along  all  our  lines  of  work.  Since  it  is  men 
not  machines  that  we  deal  wi  th  in  getting  our  work  done,  and  who  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  actual  accomplishment,  personnel  management  is  an  indispen- 
sible  part  of  adminis tration. 

The  volume  and  quality  of  the  work  accomplished  depends  on  training 
men, to  do  things  in  the  latest  improved  ways.  This  not  only  allows  more 
work  to  be  done  in  the  time  available  but  also  improves  the  quality  and  ease 
with  which  it  can  be  done.  It  also  follows  that  the  man  trained  should  be 
taught  to  train  those  under  his  supervision. 

A  problem  in  personnel  work  is  deciding  upon  the  proper  incentive  to 
be  used  v/ith  each  individual.  "Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  wav."  If 
the  individual  has  the  real  desire  to  accomplish  his  work  and  receives  train¬ 
ing  in  the  best  methods  to  follow  he  will  be  able  to  do  more  work  with  less 
effort  and  the  work  will  be  of  better  quality.  Our  job  analysis  and  work 
plans  have  gone  a  great  way  in  making  possible  an  increased  load  of  work. 
Hov/ever,  the  executive  must  follow  up  the  plans  and  keep  alive  the  incentive. 
He  must  keep  the  morale  of  the  force  at  top  notch.  With  the  increasing  load 

of  work  that  the  ^orest  Service  has  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  every 
possible  means  be  used  to  save  time  and  to  accomplish  more  in  the  same  time. 
This  takes  personnel  work,  work  v/ith  the  individual. 

One  weakness  in  personnel  management  consists  of  not  bringing  short 
comings  to  the  attention  of  the  employee  at  the  time  they  are  noticed.  Too 
often  things  go  from  bad  to  worse,  just  through  overlooking  minor  faults 
until  finally  drastic  action  must  be  taken. 

2.  The  means  to  use  to  get  work  done,  have  it  done  properlv  and  on 
time  is  the  object  of  all  our  personnel  work.  Even  when  we  are  training  for 
advancement  the  above  is  the  ultimate  object. 

I  would  like  to  see  discussed  the  means  others  use  to  secure  the 
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prompt  taking  hold  of  a,  job;  the  elimination  of  procrastination.  Another 
point  I  vxmld  like  to  see  discussed,  is  how  to  overcome  the  efiect  of  retting 
behind  in  work  planned.  and  necessary  work  on  account  of  fire  intervening. 
There  is  a  psychological  effect  in  being  behind  which  brings  about  de¬ 
pression.  The  opposite  is  expressed  in  ’’Push  37-0 ur  work,  don’t  let  it  push 
you,”  which  gives  one  an  exhilarated  feeling  and  brings  enthusiasm. 


o .  It  is  difficult  to  sav  how  much  of  mv  personal  time  is  taken 
up  with  personnel  work.  Y/hilc  riding  along  by  horses  or  car,  or  in  the 
evening  by  the  fireside  when  one  is  vith  the  members  of  one’s  force,  the 
talk  naturally  runs  to  improved  methods,  explanat  ions ,  and  so  forth.  The 
Supervisor  in  his  conversation  is  training,  teaching  the  one  ho  is  with 
correct  methods,  and  procedure  in  performing  various  parts  of  the  job  as 
a  whole.  This  process  is  continuallv  going  on  whenever  there  is  contact 
between  the  Supervisor  and  members  of  his  force.  It  should  not  bo  limited 
to  this  phase  since  the  ranger  when  he  is  with  the  me  -.bors  of  his  force 
should  bo  training  and  keeping  up  the  morale.  Therefore,  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  training  work  a  Supervisor  does  he  should  teach  tlio  ranger  how 
to  train  those  under  the  1  anger’s  direction.  Even  when  the  Su  pervisor  or 
member  of  his  staff  is  helping  to  do  a  specific  job  he  teaches  or  trains 
and  is  doinr  nersonnol  work. 


In  addition  to  this  there  is  time  spent  on  giving  study  courses 
and  office  f ol low-urn  of  the  work  plan,  Diarv  anal vs is  and  other  work  of 
checking  or  following  up  a  man’s  performance  can  be  classed  a.s  personnel 
work.  I  would  sajr  that  approximately  20  days  a  year  is  given  to  the  class 
of  work  mentioned  in  this  paragraph. 


There  arc  certain  factors  which  on  account  of  the  nature  of  Forest 
Service  work  increase  the  attention  which  the  work  needs.  r^he  work  covers 
so  many  lines  of  endeavor  that  there  is  always  need  of  training  along  the 
various  lines  of  work.  Then,  too,  we  are  not  standing  still  and  to  keep 
abreast  of  thu;  improvements  in  our  work,  which  are  being  constantly  made, 
training  is  needed  currently.  V/o  can  never  bo  through  with  the  job  of 
training. 


Another  factor  peculiar  to  our  work  is  the  fact  that  the  material 
incentive  enters  and  can  enter  in  to  a  much  less  degree  than  in  private  • 
industry.  Our  incentive  must  bo  one  or  several  which  relate  to  our  mental 
well  being  or  to  altruist  or  idealistic. 


Unless  we  progress  wo  will  retrograde.  Therefore,  still  more  sus¬ 


tained  effort  is  needed •  V/e  all  recognize  that  our  administration  is  not 
bv  air/  means  perfect.  wo  have  to.  \70rk  with  men,  human  nature,  therefore, 
what  we  accomplish  depends  on  how  well  we  work  in  developing  the  men  wo  have 
in  our  organization. 


Andrew  Hutton. 

1.  It  is 
could  study  our 
is  often  tile  cas 


Durango ,  Go lo rado . 

probable  that  an  "outsider,"  trainee1  in  personnel  matters 
personnel  situation  and  prescribe  the  neodec  medicine.  It 
0  t  ;at  those  on  the  "inside"  know  the  least  about  the 


ac  tual  s i tu at ion. 


This  is  perhaps  parti"  true  in  the  r ores t  Service,  but 


believe  that  manv  on  the  inside  in  our  cas*  are  in 

v> 

few  of  )ur  personnel  ailments  and  S‘-mc  perhaps  can 


a  position  to  diagnose 
oto vide  the  cures. 


It  sc.  ms  to  me  that  one  of  our  most  important  and  outstanding 
personnel  problems  in  the  Forest  Service  is  our  failure  to  recognize 
and  take  action  in  a  personnel  case  before  it  is  too  late.  Frequently 
it  seems  that  what  are  considered  at  the  time  matters  of  minor  import¬ 
ance  arc  permitted  to  drift  along  without  action  until  tfcov  become  serious 
problems.  Tills  occurs  cither  through  •■<ur  failure  to  recognize  the -prob¬ 
lem  as  such  or  our  failure  to  take  action  after  the  case  hr s  been  recog¬ 
nized.  Often  the  man  lias  left  his  district  or  the  Forest,  or  in  some 
cases  has  even  left  the  Service,  before  his  mistakes  and  shortcomings 
arc  discovered.  Then  vo  begin  to  criticise  the  man  who,  during  his 
period  of  service,  \v as  considered  a  top-notch  officer.  *n  some  cases 
at  least  the  succeeding  officer  and  not  the  man’s  superior  officer  dis¬ 
covers  the  problem  after  it  is  too  late  to  correct  it. 


I  believe  that  the  Service  also  faces  the  problem  <  f  creating 
incentives  which  in  private  business  are  provided  in  many  wavs  such  as 
by  stock  dividends,  bonuses,  etc.  ITo  doubt  there  are  possibilities  in 
the  way  of  incentives  in  Service  work,  and  if  so  they  should  bo  made 
known  and  any lied. 


Esprit  de  corps  is  a  mighty  necossarv  thing  in  every  organiza¬ 
tion.  '^e  must  have  it  if  v/o  arc  t.  make  progress  us  on  organization. 
Once  upon  a  time  men  did  things  in  the  forest  Service  for  the  pure  love 
of  doing  them.  Some  of  this  is  no  doubt  done  to d:_y  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  much  less  than  it  form  rl^  was.  Hew  methods  arc  being  put 
into  effect  and  new  requirements  are  being  made.  Todav  wo  are  doing 
things  more  systematically  and  efficiently,  but  I  sometimes  vender 
whether  or  not  the  bulk  of  the  "rank  and  file"  realize  the  need  for 
some  of  the  requirements.  In  the  case  of  some  of  our  statistical  data 
and  reports  which  require  a  considerable  trim  in  their  preparation,  I 
know  that  manv  of  the  field  men  are  unable  to  determine  their  usefulness 
and  often  doubt  their  value.  The  elimination  of  useless  or  non-ossentia 
requirements  and  the  selling  of  the  idea  to  the  men  responsible  for  the 
collection  and  compilation  of  the  date  that  the  requirements  are  all  nec¬ 
essary  and  the  data  useful,  will  create  in  them  the  desire  to  do  tilings 
without  the  thought  that  it  must  be  done  simply  because  someone  higher  up 
requires  it.  To  create  this  dos  ire  on  the  part  of  the  personnel  to  do 
things  is  a  problem  of  major  importance. 


1 


2.  Personally  *  should  like  to  see  incentives  and,  the  possibility 
of  their  practical  application  in  Forest  Service  work  discussed  during 
this  course. 

1  believe  that  it  would  also  bo  worthwhile  t  >  discuss  the  personal 
characteristics  nocessarv  to  successful  leadership,  how  thov  can  bo  devoir 
oped  and  bv  they  can  be  practical ly  applied. 


3.  Personnel  work  has,  I  •111  frankly/  admit,  taken  entirely  too 
small  an  amount  of  my  time  because  other  work,  altho  loss  important,  has 
boon  more  pressing. 


E.  G.  Miller.  Flag’s taff,  Arizona. 

It  seems  to  mo  t)  at  one  of  our  big  personnel  problems  is  the  re¬ 
cruiting,  selection,  and  training  of  tin  right  men  f>r  the  jobs. 
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Personnel 

Training 

(Personnel  Management  Study) 


December  13,  1929. 


MEMORANDUM  FOR  THOSE  TAXING  TH^  DISCUSSION  COURSE  ON 

PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT 


A  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  Forest  Service  is  its 
readiness  to  learn  from  its  experiences  which  means  that  its  members 
are  eager  to  learn  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  their  individual 
experiences.  I  believe  we  can  also  say  that  we  possess  not  only  the 
desire  to  learn  from  experience  but  also  a  working  knowledge  of  how  to 
do  it.  A  recent  bulletin  of  a  management  association  included  the 
statement  that  "the  open  mind  toward  experience  requires  the  open  forum 
for  the  appraisal  of  experience.”  Our  discussion  courses  are  a  part  of 
our  technique  for  searching  out  the  significant  things  to  be  learned 
from  the  experiences  of  ourselves  and  others.  It  is  becoming  increasing 
‘ly  clear  that  these  open  forums  of  ours  for  the  appraisal  of  experience 
are  actually  effective  in  maintaining  the  open  mind  and  the  out-reaching 
mind.  To  be  sure,  in  connection  with  our  discussion  courses,  we  have 
read  books  and  consulted  authorities,  but  perhaps  the  chief  value  to  us 
of  these  courses  has  been  in  the  help  they  have  given  in  interpreting 
and  appraising  experience. 

Much  that  we  do,  many  of  our  traditions,  most  of  our  habits,  a 
large  part  of  our  competence  is  determined  by  our  experience.  Our  tim¬ 
ber  management  plans  are  based  on  experionce  interpreted  in  the  light  of 
principles  learned  in  school  or  from  books.  The  same  is  true  of  our 
financial  management  plans  and  our  range  management  plans. 


Acting  on  the  advice  of  all  District  Foresters  I  am  asking  you 
this  winter  to  discuss  personnel  -  or  rather  providing  the  ”open 
forum”  for  the  appraisal  of  our  experience  in  personnel  management. 

In  an  organization  such  as  ours,  personnel  work  can  not  be 
handled  exclusively  by  a  specialized  department.  It  is  necessary  that 
each  one  do  his  part.  Each  Forest  must  have  its  policy  and  plan  for 
personnel  as  well  as  for  timber  or  range.  You  have  had  experience,  but 
local  experiences  must  be  coordinated  and  interpreted  before  they  can 
serve  as  a  basis  for  coordinated  and  unified  plans.  In  the  group 
associated  with  you  in  these  discussions  ther^  will  be  an  aggregate 
of  nearly  2,000  years  of  supervisory  experience  -  a  wonderful  background 
it  seems  to  me,  as  well  as  a  great  storehouse  upon  which  to  draw# 


It  undoubtedly  helps  our  discussion  courses  to  carry  on 
supplemental  reading  in  connection  with  them  and  I  have  asked  that 
appropriate  material  from  outside  sources  be  sent  this  winter  with  each 
lesson.  The  plan  followed  last  year  of  merely  giving  references  was 
unsatisfactory. 

Personnel  work  is  just  now  receiving  a  great  deal  of  attention 
throughout  the  whole  country;  much  is  being  written  on  the  subject  and 
much  effort  is  being  put  into  personnel  research.  While  we  can  not 
follow  this  outside  work  as  closely  as  we  do  developments  in  our  own 
profession,  we  should  knoY/  something  of  what  is  going  on# 

Our  purpose  in  this  discussion  course  is  to  increase  the  quality 
of  our  personnel  management*  Our  discussions  should  stimulate  us  to 
find  opportunities  for  new  and  better  procedures  and  new  lines  of 
approach.  And  as  scientists  we  must  approach  the  problem  without 
prejudice,  recognizing  that  everything  is  susceptible  of  development. 

All  our  methods  will  in  time  be  improved;  let  us  hasten  that  time.  But 
discussion  alone  will,  not  improve  anything.  We  must  have  the  resolu¬ 
tion  to  put  into  practice  any  worth  while  ideas  which  you  may  develop. 

In  this  I  will  undertake  to  do  my  part. 

It  is  a  significant  thing  that  many  people  are  looking  for  large 
developments  in  the  field  of  personnel  management.  Edison  is  credited 
with  having  said  recently  that  he  believed  the  next  century  would  see 
greater  developments  in  human  engineering  than  the  last  century  wit¬ 
nessed  in  industrial  engineering.  The  reason  for  his  belief  is  the  new 
attitude  that  is  developing  toward  human  relations  problems.  For 
centuries  men  discussed  physical  phenomena  in  abstract  metaphysical 
terms  on  the  basis  of  generalized  assumptions.  No  progress  was  made. 
Then  developed  the  modern  scientific  method,  based  on  observed  and 
recorded  facts,  and  progress  has  been  rapid.  If  we  as  scientists  can 
approach  this  study  of  personnel  in  the  same  mental  attitude  that  we 
would  approach  a  problem  of  silviculture,  good  is  bound  to  result.  And 
is  there  any  reason  why  we  cannot? 

The  method  this  year  will  be  much  the  same  as  last;  a  "lesson" 
will  be  sent  out  which  attempts  to  open  up  for  discussion  a  certain  phase 
of  personnel  management.  You  will  then  prepare  and  send  in  a  discussion 
of  the  same  phase.  From  those  sent  in  a  representative  number  will  be 
chosen  for  publication  and  these  will  be  sent  to  you  so  that  you  will 
get  a  cross  .section  of  the  thought  of  the  entire  Service.  Each  lesson 
will  suggest  something  for  discussion  but  you  are  not  limited  to  these 
suggestions.  Remember  this  is  an  "open  forum"  and  that  means  what  is 
says . 


Jf 


Under  the  present  system  can  we  ever  hope  to  get  the  men  that  v/e 
would  prefer  to  have  for  rangers?  I  doubt  it.  I  winder  sometimes  if  v/e 
would  not  be  bettor  off  if  the  usual  examination  for  Forest  ranger  were 
abolished.  The  mere  fact  that  a  man  passes  a  written  examination  does  not 
mean  that  he  has  the  malting  of  a  Forest  ranger.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man 
who  has  the  making  of  a  first  class  ranger  for  a.  certain  district  may  fail 
to  pass  the  examination. 


Y/ouldn't  it  pay  to  fill  vacancies  with  tempo rarv  men,  men  who  are 
known  to  be  practical  and  who  give  promise  of  developing  into  the  right 
men  for  the  jobs9  After  a  stated  time,  sa.y  a  year,  a  special  examina¬ 
tion  could  be  given.  Most  of  the  questions  should  be  practical.  If  a 
man  were  being  examinee,  for  a  district  where  grazing  of  sheep  is  the  big 
job,  and  will  be  for  an  indefinite  period,  t  lie  re  would  be  verv  few  quest¬ 
ions  about  "steam  niggers,"  and  none  of  these  new  fanglcd  word  puzzles. 
But  there  would  be  questions  about  riding,  packing,  damage  to  Forest 
growth,  the  proper  way  to  deal  with  >eople,  and  the  education  of  per¬ 
mittees. 


I  do  not  believe  that  our  present  system  oi  selecting  new  technical 
men  is  the  best  that  could  be  devised  either.  ’Vhat  has  the  taking  of  a 
college  degree  and  the  passing  of  a  technical  examination  to  do  with  the 


shoeing  of  a  horse,  the  w  rking  out  of  a  practical  management  plan  for 
the  DX  range,  or  the  Tutting  out  of  the  fire  in  Hidden  Hollow?  Hen  come 


out  as  "tec Ionic al"  men  who  never  die 
are  impractical  and  in  n  wav 


fi tied 


a  dav ’ s  work  in  their  lives,  and  who 
for  the  work  thev  are  sun  nosed  to  do. 


Some  of  them  know  nothing  about  getting  along  with  men;  some  of  them  know 
so  much  that  thev  seem  above  the  men  with  whom  tliov  must  work,  and  to) 
good  to  do  the  routine  jobs  that  every  Forester  must  do.  One  of  our 
recruits  began  to  talk  about  realizing  on  his  investment  in  his  education 
before  lie  had  been  hero  a  month  (he  thought  he  should  be  filling  a  super¬ 
visory  position);  another  had  learned  all  there  was  to  know  about  scaling, 
marking,  brush  disposal,  cooperation  wi tli  the  camp  boss,  etc.  in  a  week, 
and  was  ready  for  a  job  befitting  a  technical  forester.  I  am  not  con¬ 
demning  education  -  far  from  it  -  education  should  go  on  throughout  life, 
but  some  scheme  should  be  devised  that  will  enable  us  to  pick  men  who  in 
addition  to  the  little  they  have  learned  in  school,  have  a  practical  "bent" 
who  are  not  afraid  of  work,  who  have  a  will  to  do  and  ability/  to  get  along 
with  "common  folks." 


■  2.  I  should  like  to  sec  the  question  of  training  discussed.  The 
training  camps  are  gO)d  in  a  way  but  not  practical  enough.  There  are 
ranger  districts  where  it  would  pay  to  keep  yearlong  assistants  in  order 
that  trained  men  might  bo  available  for  taking  over  district  vacancies- 
(assuming  that  the  district  rangers  were  jf  the  typo  who  could  train  new 
men)  ;  but  it  scorns  to  me  that  the  Forest  Service  should  consider  the  idea 
of  establishing  "training  Forests,"  where  those  men  who  have  been  selected 
as  "likely"  material  would  ac tual lv  got  out  and  "go  through  the  mill."  It 
would  be  necessary  to  have  them  actually  mark  timber,  fight  fire,  build 
roads  and  trails  and  telephone  lines,  shoe  horses,  ride,  pack,  post  allot¬ 
ment  linos,  lav  out  grazing  plots,  etc.  etc.  The  recruits  v/ould  have  to 
be  directed  by  men  whe  know  their  business,  vdio  have  enthusiasm  and  ability 
to  inspire.  The  recruits  v/ould  be  handled  in  groups. 
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Jamc-s  E.  Gurr.  Austin,  Nevada. 

experience  indicates  that  our  outstanding  wealtuoss  in  personnel 
matters  is  the  present  system  of  recruiting  employees  and  the  lack  of 
training  of  the  new  employee  prior  to  his  being  assigned  to  his  position. 

Tho  turnover  in  personnel  on  the  Toiyabe  has  been  high,  due  to  several  fac¬ 
tors,  one  of  the  principal  ones  of  which  is  the  inability  to  interest  a 
sufficient  number  of  prospective  recruits  in  qualifying  for  the  ranger 
positions.  This  has  resulted  in  a  limited,  number  of  applicants  with  edu¬ 
cation  and  experience  enough  to  pass  tho  more  or  less  stereotyped  examin¬ 
ation  given  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  being  placed  on  the  eligible 
list,  and  this  list  is  handed  to  us  virtually  with  this  statement,  "Here 
it  is.  If  you.  need  a  ranger,  one  of  those  and  no  other  will  have  to  do." 

The  powers  or  prerogatives  of  choosing  one’s  employees  are  thus  much  cur¬ 
tailed,  which  has  influenced  to  a  material  extent  the  present  turnover, 
tho  prospective  employee  proving  in  too  many  instances  that  ho  was  not 
qualified  f Dr  nor  adapted  to  the  position,  and  in  many  cases  slowing  up 
progress  as  a  result. 

Examinat  ions  probably  arc  necessary;  nevertheless  they  should  not 
bo  tho  determining  factor  of  appointment,  since  there  are  qualifications 
other  than  education  that  enter  into  one’s  fitness  for  the  work  and  that 
are  as  important  if  not  more  s<">  than  education.  Some  of  these  are  person¬ 
ality,  resourcefulness,  initiative,  ambition,  etc.  It  is  my  conclusion 
that  if  an  examination  were  given  along  linos  similar  to  that  now  given, 
with  modifications  adapting  this  more  nearly  to  the  actual  conditions  that 
will  bo  encountered  by  the  irrespective  employee,  and  this  examination  were 
supplemented  by  tests  given  by  tho  local  supervisor  to  determine  the  fitnoss 
of  the  applicant  for  the  position,  with  full  authority  to  reject  the  appli¬ 
cant  if  the  local  tests  indicate  that  ho  is  undesirable,  material  progress 
would  bo  mado. 

In  several  instances  high  recommendations  from  other  sources  have 
been  made  of  the  qualifications  )f  the  prospective  applicant jnevortheless 
it  was  believed  when  personal  contact  was  had  that  the  eligible  would  not 
prove  satisfactory,  but  in  the  absence  of  tangible  reasons,  and  in  view 
of  the  certification  of  the  applicant,  appointment  necessarily  had  to  be 
made,  subsequent  developments  howev-  r  proving  that  the  intuitive  judgment 
was  correct,  and  necessitating  a  change  with  the  resulting  slowing  up  of 
progress  • 

In  to  )  many  instances  too  much  is  taken  for  granted  in  the  new  em¬ 
ployee’s  knowledge  >f  tho  requirements  of  the  position  he  is  to  fill.  In 
other  words,  there-  is  a  lack  o±  the  intensive  training  that  is  needed  if  the 
employee  is  within  a  reasonable  length  of  time  going  to  absorb  the  knowledge 
vitally  essential  to  progress.  .  In  too  many  instances  the  new  employee  has 
had  to  grow  into  his  position,  rather  than  being  trained  into  it.  Prac¬ 
tically  ever'  irrivatc  enterprise  recognizes  the  need  for  and  value  of  train- 5 
ing  an  employee  before  he  is  assigned  to  his  job.  The  Forest  Service  has 
values  comparable  with  and  proportionate  to  those  of  private  industries. 
Should  it  not,  therefore,  be  as  important  that  a  new  employee  in  our 
Service  be  trained  into  his  position  before  being  given  the  authority  to 
say  how  our  resources  will  be  managed? 

The  plan  at  one  time  was  to  establish  ranger  training  districts. 

How  far  this  idea  developed  I  am  unaware;  nevertheless  I  believe  that  it 
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has  considerable  merit  and  should  be  fallowoc'  up,  being  firmly  convinced 
that  training  schools  will  eliminate  what  have  boon  and  no  doubt  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  prove  costly  mi s trice s ,  and  that  these  training  schools  will  event¬ 
ually  prove  a  matter  of  economy  through  effecting-  a  material  savings  in 
time  of  supervisory  officials*  If  training  were  made  a  prerequisite  of 
assignment  to  a  position,  and  the  present  Civil  Service  rcruirement  of 
first  considering  the  residents  of  a  State  for  employment  to  a  position 
within  the  State  wore  discontinued,  wo  would  then  got  the  best  materials, 
since  such  schools  would  weed  out  the  undesirable  or  unadaptable  prospec¬ 
tive  employees  before  they  are  placed  in  actual  control  of  the  resources* 

Training  schools  should  bo  decentralized  to  an  extent  that  train¬ 
ing  will  be  given  along  lines  comparable  to  the  actual  problems  that  will 
be  confronted  when  talcing  over  the  assignment* 


Sam  R.  Broadbent*  Bristol,  Term* 

Personnel  wo  lie  is  on  the  incroa.se  rather  than  the  decrease,  but  it 
is  coupled  closely  with  the  other  duties  of  the  Supervisor,  the  District 
Forester,  and  his  staff,  as  it  should  be. 

Tile  personnel  problem  presented  In’-  the  physical  inability  of  older 
men  to  perform  their  duties  off iciontly, scorns  a  problem  of  no  little  import. 
This  can  be  shunted  off  as  an-  administrative  problem,  but  the  problem  still 
remains • 


The  Forest  Service  does  quite  a  little  training  "in  place"  but  it 
always  seemed  to  me  that  this  training  should,  be  preceded  by  a  few  months 
intensive  training  in  Forest  Service  methods  at  some  "central  training  depot*" 
I  have  always  thought  this  and  believe  that  wo  will  resort  to  it  eventually. 

All  in  all  the  Forest  Service  has  an  excellent  esprit  do  corps,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  all  field  men  cannot  do  the  impossible  and  complete 
ten  jobs  at  o-no  time* 

The  superior  officer  who  gets  across  his  points  to  subordinates 
without  a  "dog  fight"  is  the  ideal  man  from  a  personnel  standpoint.  It  is 
possible  that  such  a  superior  may  obtain  the  results  in  the  one  just  as  well 
as  the  " swashbuckler. " 

Roy  A.  Phillips.  Orangeville,  Idaho. 

1.  Without  doubt  the  most  important  personnel  problem  with  v/hich  wc 
are  confronted  is  the  training  of  mon.  It  is  particularly  true  that  while 
there  has  boon  considerable  training  work  of  various  sorts  during  the  past 
ton  years  or  so ,  we  seem  to  be  still  groping  in  the  dark  and  the  net  re¬ 
sults  of  all  our  training  work  have  fallen  a  long  way  short  of  the  expected 
mark.  This  is  probably  due  largely  to  the  methods  followed  and  the  exper¬ 
ience  of  industrial  concerns  along  training  linos  should  bo  of  immense  va.luo 
to  all  men  conducting  training  work. 

Of  first  importance  I  would  say  is  the  selection  of  personnel.  It  is 
particularly  true  in  the  Forest  Service  that  there  arc  a  lot  of  square  pegs 
in  round  holes  and  this  situation  is  not  always  so  much  due  to  the  mon  them¬ 
selves  as  to  environment.  There  is  sometimes  a  clash  of  personality  that 
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precludes  the  possibility  of  a  man  putting  forth  anything  like  his  best 
efforts,  and  it  is  particularly  true  that  little  has  been  dene  to  correct 
the  situation*  Certain  men  not  suited  for  the  wo  zk  should  bo  shunted 
out  into  other  professions;  tins  latter  is  now  being  done  to  some  extent 
by  Forest  Schools. 

Lately  there  has  been  the  inclination  for  men  at  the  head  of  the 
organization  to  do  too  much  of  the  thinking  for  the  rank  and  file.  Per¬ 
sonally  I  think  the  rapid  advancement  of  the  Forest  Service  along  many 
lines  has  been  due  to  a  careful  selection  of  personnel,  cou'led  with  the 
delegation  of  responsibility  and  initiative,  although  training  as  we  now 
know  it  was  almost  non-existent.  Of  late  yea.rs,  however,  we  have  had  a 
fairly  steady  diet  of  someone’s  pet  hobby  crammed  do wn  our  throats  and 
have  generally  had  to  take  the  medicine  and  say  we  liked  it  alt  ho  we  some¬ 
times  had  ideas  of  )ur  own  and  had  what  we  thought  a  system  better  fitted 
for  our  own  particular  needs  at  the  time. 

men 

In  training/I  think  we  have  been  too  prone  to  run  a  graduate  course 
and  assume  that  when  a  man  once  completes  the  course  of  instruction  that 
he  is  fully  trained  and  unless  some  well  defined  shortcoming  crops  out, 
he  is  not  given  much  more  intensive  training. 

2.  I  would  particularljr  like  to  have  training  on  the  job  discussed 
as  this  is  the  method  with  which  we  originally  started  out  but  which  has 
been  generally  superseded  by  group  training. 

The  training  of  supervisory  officers,  as  discussed  in  the  lesson, 
is  of  interest  and  is  a  phase  of  personnel  training  in  which  we  have  been 
particularly  weak.  For  instance,  we  expect  men  to  train  others  in  work 
in  which  they  have  had  little  or  perhaps  very  imperfect  training.  In 
reviewing  the  reason  for  failure  on  a  fire  the  fireman  or  ranger  is  often 
blamed  while  the  fault  in  reality  lies  with  the  Supervisor,  or  possibly 
higher  up. 

3.  It  is  realized  that  far  too  little  0 f  my  personal  time  is  taken 
up  by  personnel  work.  Perhaps  this  is  due  to  some  extent  by  conditions 
over  which  I  have  no  control,  altho  a  considerable  part  of  it  is  the  result 
of  improper  planning.  With  new  men  training  on  the  job  is  particularly  *  * 
important  and  *  do  not  think  nearly  enough  of  it  is  done. 

On  nearljr  an3r  forest,  or  any  job,  for  that  matter,  there  are  con¬ 
ditions  that  are  not  satisfactory  but  that  have  apparently -always  existed. 
They  are  not  unsurmount  able  but  are  probably  unpleasant  to  handle  and  are 
side-stepped  until  they  become  real  problems.  I  think  this  exemplifies 
in  a  certain  measure  the  personnel  problem  with  which  we  are  confronted. 

Richard  L.  P.  Bigelow,  M.  M.  Bamum  and  L.  S.  Smith.  Nevada  City,  Calif. 

1.  The  most  important  outstanding  personnel  problem  or  weakness 
is  the  difficulty  of  training  men;  the  Supervisor’s  force  training  the 
rangers  and  the  rangers  training  the  guards.  This  main  problem  may  be 
subdivided  under  three  heads : 

1.  Ability  of  the  trainer  to  train,  (a)  Actual  ability  to  train, 
and  (b)  Interest  in  training. 

2.  Opposition  of  the  trainee  to  accept  training. 

3.  The  unconscious  effect  of  personal  likes  and  dislikes; 


that 

men 

ally 

foci 

and 


is  the  tr<  inor  devotes  all  or  most  of  his  time  to  the  training  of 
of  similar  tvpe  as  himself,  v/hile  men  of  dissimilar  temperment  genor- 
reccivc  little  training  and  are  often  turned  down  as  failures.  Y/e 
this  accounts  largelv  for  men  being  failures  on  one  Forest  or  district 
successful  under  other  leadership. 


2.  T7e  need  assistance  in  learning  ho'/  t.  train.  The  training  we 
have  had  in  the  past  is  simply  inspection,  the  setting  up  of  standards  and 
the  responsibility  of  the  job.  Y/e  need  teaching  in  the  process  of  sotting 
up  and  carrying  out  the  proper  methods  of  training-  to  enable  us  to  teach 
the  other  man.  V/c  seem  to  lack  organization  of  the  knowledge  we  have. 


3.  For  the  Supervisor  it  is  difficult  t  >  give  an  exact  percent  of 
time  devotee1  to  personnel  wo irk ,  owing  to  the  fact  a  large  part  of  it  is 
incidental  t-.-  oth.-.r  worh.  I  should  judge  forty  percent  of  the  Super* 
visor’s  time  is  devoted  to  personnel  work.  About  25  to  50  per  cent  in 
the  case  ^f  .each  the  assistant  supervisor  and  grazing  examiner’s  time  is 
spent  in  research,  advice  and  cooperation  wi th  the  field  force. 


Probablv  the  fact  that  the  men  on  a  national  Forest  arc  scattered 
and  the  supervisory  force  is  not  in  continual  personal  touch  with  them 
tends  to  make  the  job  of  training  more  difficult  and,  therefore,  takes  more 
time  than  in  most  >  rg  ard  z  at i >n  s •  Also  ,  individuals  do  not  get, as  much 

training  as  when  they  arc  under  personal  super vision  at  all  times. 


Carl  B.  IToal.  Roscburg,  Oregon, 

1.  I  do  not  believe  wo  have  any  important  >r  outstanding  person¬ 
nel  problems  or  woa’messes  which  cannot  be  cured  wi  iiin  the  e iganization 
or  trr  the  organization  itself  if  sufficient  effort  is  made.  Some  con¬ 
ditions  which  I  consider  problems  are: 


(a)  T7. e  have  not  sufficient  yearlong  apprenticeship  positions  end 
those  we  d-*  have  carry  rather  heavy  responsibilities  for  minimum  Civil 
Service  grade.  Our  apprenticeship  jobs  now  are  confined  to  scaler, 
assistant  district  ranger,  and  junior  forester.  As  a  consorucnco,  many 
ram  are  nr*  given  greater  responsibility  than  they  can  carry  when  first 
appointed.  Particularly  those  who  have  to  start  in  as  district  rangers. 
Their  v;ork  is  seasonal  so  that  there  is  hot  much  occasion  f  >r  a  man  mak¬ 
ing  t.W  same  mistake  twice  in  the  same  year  *r  during  his  probational 
period.  For  this  reason  th. ,  probational  period  is  not  long  enough  and 
frequently  a  man  is  carried  through  his  probational  period  because  the 
Supervisor  is  not  satisfied  in  his  wn  mind  whether  '■  r  not  he  cm  melee 
good  and  he  gives  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  A  gad  many  men,  includ¬ 
ing  forestry  students,  emu  into  the  yearlong  organization  f r  m  the  short 
term  force.  Merely  because  a,  man  shows  up  well  when  compared  with  the 
short  term  force  is  no  guaranty  that  ho  will  improve  the  aver  owe  of  the 
yearlong  organization.  V/c  need  more  Civil  Service  apprenticeship  jobs 
like  those  mentioned  and  it  w  uld  be  a  boon  to  •  >ur  organization  if  all 
short  term  jobs  c mid  be  yearlong.  It  is  recognized  that  this  is  im¬ 
possible. 


(b)  If  wo  haid  the  funds  a  three  to  six  months  intensive 
course  for  district  ranger  material  before  they  take  over  their 
bilitics  would  be  very  desirable.  However,  this  difficulty  can 


training 
responsi- 
bc  and  is 
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being  overcome  quite  successfully  by  the  Supervisors  and  their  staffs 
training  men  on  the  job, 

(c)  The  nature  of  a  district  ranger’s  work  makes  it  impossible, 

I  believe,  to  maintain  definite  concrete  accomplishment  records.  This 
difficulty  is  common,  I  believe,  to  all  executive  and  administrative  jobs. 

2.  One -subject  I  would  like  to  have  discussed,  would  bo  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  a  personnel  officer  in  the  District  Office,  one  whose  duty 
would  bo  confined  to  personnel  management.  What  would  bo  the  relation 
of  his  office  to  the  offices  of  Assistant  District  Foresters  and  Super¬ 
visors? 

3.  Considering  that  the  Supervisor’s  job  is  to  delegate  the  work 
to  his  staff  and  district  rangers  and  that  he  should  then  follow  up  this 
assignment  by  assuring  himself  that  those  men  are  adequately  trained  for 
the  work  and  checking  the  accomplishments  bjr  field  inspection,  almost 
100  per  cent  of  his  time  is  personnel  work. 


P.  T.  Harris.  Portland,  Oregon. 

Personnel  management ,  having  landed  whore  it  belongs,  m  the  ^ 

shoulders  of  those  line  or  executive  officers  who  are  responsible  for  re¬ 
sults,  becomes  closely  associated  with  job  analysis  and  measurement  of  ef¬ 
ficiency.  Like  Public  Relations,  it  becomes  on  final  analysis  *  a  part  of 
e v  e  nr  ac  t  i  vi  tv  • 

o  ft/ 

To  got  the  best  men,  give  them  best  conditions  forwrk  and  develop 
them  to  the  highest  stage  of  efficiency  involves  primarily  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  just  what  this  work  is,  how  it  should  be  done,  and  how  rated  or 
measured  in  terms  of  actual  results. 

The  work  of  a  factorv  omploveo  mav  bo  measured  in  the  number  of 
bolts  ho'  stamps  out  with  his  machine.  This  is  affected  by  his  personality, 
health,  living  conditions,  wages,  incentive,  light,  air,  type  of  machine, 
and  supervision,  as  well  as  by  his  knowledge  of  the  machine,  how  to  make 
every  move  of  hand  and  foot,  and  ability  to  make  these  movements  rapidly. 
Further,  his  proficiency,  methods  and  ideas  may  be  utilized  t 3  improve  ( 

the  work  of  both  himself  and  others.  Personnel  vA.rk  involves  various 
elements  in  so  simple  an  operation  a„s  this.  The  output  may  be  readily 
measured  in  bolts  per  >y  or  in  bolts  per  dollar  without  rnv  facts  of 
quality  involved,  and  yet  the  most  efficient  workman  mey  bo  gettinr  a  low 
result.  The  conditions  of  his  employment  should  bo  weighed  in  rating 
his  time  efficiency. 

The  work  on  a  ranger  district  or  a  Forest  is  more  complicated, 
not  only  in  the  varied  field  of  action  but  in  the  relative  importance  of 
different  fields.  One  man’s  pressing  problem  may  be  grazing,  while  his 
neighbor’s  is  public  rcl.  -/z  i/recroation,  or  timber.  Different  men  have 
different  personalities,  different  aptitudes,  and  capacity  for  special 
lines  of  work.  Is  it  the  function  of  personnel  management  to  train  or 
develop  a  man  whoso  inclinations  and  capacities  lie  in  other  directions 
to  handle  the  work  in  other  linos  which  often  are  most  pressing?  How  far 
should  experts,  or  those  more  proficient  then  the  incumbent,  be  used  on 
detail  to  such  districts  for  assistance  and  training,  or  for  taking  over 
these  activities?  That  is  assuming  tint  we  retain  our  present  organisa¬ 
tion  whereby  one  man  in  a  district  handles  all  activities.  What  plan, 
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if  any,  is  practical  for  transfers  of  men  to  districts  where  activities  .are 
well  handled  which  are  lacking  or  deficient  in  the  home  tcrritoiy?  The 
same  subject  raises  questions  of  rating  efficiency  on  lines  of  groater  or 
less  priority. 

Group  training  has  its  place  and  its  weaknesses •  The  same  is  true 
of  correspondence  courses.  The  development  of  men’s  weak  sides  is  truly 
the  function  of  the  supervisory  officer,  but  the  methods,  means,  and  incen¬ 
tives  that  ha.vo  been  or  may  be  found  effective  are  perhaps  worth  some  dis¬ 
cussion.  -  - 

J.  R.  Hall.  Sonora,  California. 

V/hat  a.rc  our  most  important  or  outstanding  personnel  problems  or 
weaknesses?  I  note  that  the  second  lesson,  which  has  already  anived,  con¬ 
cerns  itself  with  job  analysis.  This  is  a  subject  well  wo  rth  while.  I 
would  suggest  as  another  topic,  "Man  Analysis • " 

I  have  in  the  course  of  my  work  with  the  Forest  Service  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  administrative  work  >n  four  National  Forests,  and  have  al¬ 
ways  found  that,  just  as  you  point  out  in  the  beginning  of  Lesson  One,  men 
that  were  considered  good  by  the  former  Supervisor  might  not  meet  with  my 
ideas  of  what  a  good  man  should  measure  up  to,  cl  so  I  have  left  Forests  and 

he  and  afterward  that  men  whom  I  thought  were  vorv  good  men  were  not  highly 

regarded  by  the  new  Supervisor. 

I  co  think  that  cases  arise  where  a  good  ranger  and  a.  good  Super¬ 
visor  may  be  on  the  same  Forest  and  yet  not  get  along  well  together  at  all, 

with  the  result  that  the  maximum  efficiency  cannot  be  reached  on  that  dis¬ 

trict.  A  case  of  incompatability  perhaps  in  which  the  two  temperaments 
simply  find  it  impossible  to  harmonize.  The  proper  procedure  would  seem 
to  be  for  the  ranger  to  be  transferred  to  another  Forest  whore  the  District 
Fores  tor  perhaps ,  having  analyzed  the  situation  cond  temperaments  involved, 
could  be  able  to  conclude  that  this  ranger  would  find  a  man  who  could  work 
with  him  and  got  the  best  out  of  him. 

Perhaps  another  problem  that  could  be  given  consideration,  and  has 
to  do  with  personnel  is  some  better  methods  of  bringing  home  to  the  rangers 
lor  instance  the  importance  of  their  position  in  the  organiza.t ion.  Too 
often  I  have  had  a  feeling  that  some  ranger  felt  envious  of  timber  sale  men, 
grc.zing  examiners,  men.  on  special  jobs  in  the  Forest  Service,  oven  scalers 
at  times  because  those  others  seemed  to  have  more  chance  to  live  in  larger 
centers  away  from  the  yearlong  isolation  of  many  rr.ngcr  stations’;  and  they 
felt  that  those  men  wore  not  tied  down  to  a.  definite  schedule  which  includes 
often  much  hard  fire  fighting  and  responsibility  for  handling  of  the  fires. 

I  think  that  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  rangers  do  really 
hold  key  positions  in  Forest  Service  wo rk  and  should  have  great  pride  in 
the  fact  that  they  are  holding  doo/n  jobs  eminently  worth  while  -  jobs  which 
men  in  many  other  lines  of  w  rk  could  well  wish  they  had  and  wore  able  to 
hold. 

Frank  J.  Jefferson.  Libby,  Montana. 

There  are,  I  believe,  three  underlying  weaknesses  in  our  present 
methods  of  personnel  management  that  need  to  be  corrected.  1.  Recruiting 
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sind  fitting  tho  men  for  the  .job.  Anyone  who  has  analyzed  the  work  of  a 
ranger  district  and  drawn  up  a  eold  statement  of  tho  personal  qualifica¬ 
tions,  skill,  and  knowledge  necessary  to  the  handling  of  the  various  jobfe 
disclosed  by  tho  analysis  will  agree  that  the  District  Ranger  job  calls  for 
an  unusual  variety  of  skill  and  knowledge.  Host  of  this  is  of  such  char¬ 
acter  that  men  can  acquire  it  only  by  "working  for  tho  Forest  Service." 

A  private  corporation  would  have  men  in  training  for  several  years 
before  stopping  them  up  to  a  job  comparable  in  responsibility  and  required 
knowledge  to  that  of  District  Ranger.  V/e  fill  these  jobs  with  green  men 
and  depend  upon  "training  on  the  job"  to  qualify  them  for  it.  What  this  has 
cost  us  will  never  be  known. 

From  tho  district  ranger  job  upward  wo  do  train  men  for  the  job  ahead. 
V/e  should  provide  a  two  or  three  year  training  period  for  the  district  ranger 
job. 


2.  Unwillingness  to  pay  the  cost  of  training.  By  and  large,  I  think 
that  the  urge  for  reduced  overhead  lias  resulted  in  supervisory  and  staff  of¬ 
ficers  teking  on  increased  detail  work  at  the  expense  of  the  training  job. 

LimitSd  appropriations  and  an  increasing  volume  of  business  have  doubtless  * 

forced  us  to  this  expedient,  but  again,  it  h as  cost  us  something. 

3.  Adherence  to  tradition.  Thirty  odd  years  ago  we  set  up  a  foim 
of  organization  that  made  jacks  of  all  trades  of  the  Supervisors  and  the 
district  rangers,  more  particularly  tho  district  rangers.  This,  at  that 
time,  was  wise.  Communication  and  transportation  systems  were  poor,  tho 
needs  of  tho  Forest  using  public  wore  varied,  and  the  delays  incident  to 
specialized  handling  had  to  be  avoided.  Further,  the  job  at  that  time  was 
principally  one  of  caring  for  the  needs  of  this  or  that  individual.  Modem 
ideas  of  proper  forest  development,  protection,  and  utilization  were  not  in 
tho  picture  at  that  time. 

Tho  job  of  tho  Supervisor  and  the  ranger  has  changed  immensely,  in 
fact  the  whole  picture  of  tho  ranger  job  has  changed;  yet  w c  still  follow 
a  traditional  s«tup  of  proper  district  ranger  functions.  Isn't  it  time  to 
modernize  our  ideas  on  this  subject,  and  instead  of  a  universal  setup  for 
ranger  and  Supervisor  jobs  get  down  to  earth  on  the  subject  and  determine  (, 

Forest  bv  Forest,  ranger  district  by  ranger  district,  which  Forest  activi¬ 
ties  can  best  be  handled  by  Supervisor  and  staff  and  which  by  District 
specialists;  and,  likewise,  which  activities  can  best  be  handled  by  the 
ranger  and  which  by  Supervisor's  staff  specialists.  It  appears  to  me  that 
100%  decentralization  has  had  its  day,  that  we  are  now  in  an  ora  of  "decen¬ 
tralized  specialization"  and  that  we  can  profit,  greatly,  by  accepting  this 
fact  frankly  and  realigning  our  organisation  ideas  accordingly*  Why  bother 
tho  ranger  with  tho  occasional  special  use,  homestead  application,  or  recall 
unless  there  is  enough  of  this  work  on  his  district  to  warrant  tho  time  and 
expense  incident  to  training. 

A.  C.  Shaw  Pensacola,  Florida. 

Personnel  difficulties  are  so  many  that  they  may  be  considered  as 
several  separate  problems.  At  times  anyone  of  these  major  divisions  of 
personnel  wo ik  may  apparently  overshadow  and  outweigh  all  others  in  the 
handling  of  the  National  Forest,  the  Forest  Service  Unit  or  organization. 
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Tho  following  divisions  seem  to  be  the  chief  sources  of  difficulty 
in  the  handling  of  men  within  the  organization:  (l)  Civil  Service  re¬ 

strictions.  (2)  Lack  of  uniformity  in  handling  men.  (5)  Selection 
(4)  Early  training.  (5)  Assignment  and  transfer.  (6)  Advance  training. 
(7)  Promotion  and  discipline.  (8)  Retiring  and  placing  of  old  men. 


It  scorns  to  the  writer  that  there  is  something  behind  all- of  this. 
This  lesson  starts  off  the  introductory  statements  assorting  the  signifi¬ 
cance  and  importance  of  the  development  of  personnel  management  in  the 
industrial  world.  The  Service  has  recognized  the  importance  of  personnel 
to  some  extent  b^  its  adoption  of  personnel  ra.tings  ,  general  personnel  in¬ 
spections,  work  plans  and  job  analyses.  It  is  quite  notable*  however,  that 
with  all  of  this  study  end  discussion  that  the  o  rganizat  ion  has  as  yet  fail¬ 
ed  to  fully  realize  that  its  man  power  is  the  tool  through  which  it  succeeds, 
falls  short  of  its  objective,  or  fails  utterly. 


Personnel  -Pnagemant  is  merely  a.  division  o f „ the  work  of  one  branch 
of  the  Service.  It  is  a.  function  of  the  Branch  of  Operation  along  with 
administrative  control  of  finances,  fire  and  improvement.  Eith  r  fire  or 
personnel  is  a  far  greater  job  th  n  management,  -grazing,  or  lands.  Admin¬ 
istrative  control  of  finances  is  a  considerable  job  in  itself,  and  we  spend 
much  time  and  an  enormous  sun  of  monov  evorv  ve;.  r  on  trails  and  fire  im- 

ty  r, 

provements  • 


Operation  stands  on  a  par  with  the  other  branches  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  this  method  of  organization  has  meant  that  first  the  District 
Forester  must  be  the  chief  correlating  agency  for  the  District*  while  again 
the  Supervisor  must  be  the  chief  correlating  agent  of  the  Forest# 


I  believe  I  am  correct  in  stating  that  it  lias  not  made  possible  the 
S^iSPBSfv^So*'*10  Personnel  to  a  single  responsible  agency  or  branch 

Research,  Engineering,  Management  and  Lands  all  have  much  to  say 
a.bout  the  handlin'  of  their  own  personnel,  sometimes  wi  thout  full  regard 
for  the  needs  and  requirements  of  other  branches.  It  is  only  natural  that 
a  specialist,  in  inspecting  men,  should  rate  them  by  their  ability  in  his 
particular  field  of  work.  This  being  the  ease  the  relative  value  of  the 

man  in  other  branches  of  work  is  quite  likely  to  be  given  snail  considera¬ 
tion.  This  will  continue  to  be  the  case  just  as  long  as  the  agency  res¬ 
ponsible  for  personnel  work  carries  too  many  other  burdens.  It  is  appar¬ 
ent  that  in  an  o rganizat  ion  such  as  ours  where  we  arc  badly  hampered  in  our 
personnel  problem  by  the  restrictions  of  the  conditions  of  Governmental  em¬ 
ployment  that  failure  to  fill  the  organization  as  full  as  possible  with  well 
rounded  and  adaptable  men,  will,  at  times,  result  in  periods  of  embarrassing 
personnel  problems,  both  local  and  general.  These  problems  require  many 
vears  to  solve  as  course. red  with  industrial  life. 

I  believe  tint  am  the  first  move  toward  securing  bettor  handling  of 
personnel,  we  should  recognize  the  fa.ct  that  it  is  only  through  the  work  of 
the  individuals  of  our  organization  that  wo  attain  our  ends  and  the  select¬ 
ion  and  handling  of  those  individuals  overshadows  everything  else  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  present  and  future  life,  r.coonrplishmcnt  and  well  being  of  the 
orgenize-t ion  as  a  whole.  This  recognition  should  bo  more  than  oral  or 
verbal.  It  should  take  the  form  of  the  establishment  of  a  special  per¬ 
sonnel  and  planning  branch  in  the  ^o renter’s  office  and  in  ov.xy  District 
Office,  h .aded  by  a,  branch  chief  win  has  the  power  to  waive  aside  the 
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decisions  and  opinions  of  anyone  in  either  Forester4 s  or  District  Office, 
save  only  the  Chief  of  the  Service  oi  the  District  itself.  It  should  not 
be  a  part  time  function.  Operation  is  now  car:,,  vine  more  responsibility, 
both  financial  and  otherwise,  than  all  the  other  branches  combined. 

Until  we  realize  that  the  selection,  assignment,  training  and  dis¬ 
cipline  of  our  men  is  the  most  important  function  oi  our  o rganizat ion,  wo 
cannot  make  real  progress.  '  Wo  cannot  say  that  we  recognize  this  when  we 
merely  put  such  statements  on  paper.  Such  jobs  are  done  only  by  doing 
them. 


It  is  true  that  such  a  change  could  not  be  made  with  ease.  Neither 
could  it  be  done  without  cost.  If  it  were  to  be  done  without  an  increase 
of  funds  it  would  mean  some  ruthless  carving  hero  and  there.  The  loss  in 
the  effectiveness  of  some  branches  of  the  organization  could  he  but  small 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  these  same  branches  would  soon  gain  tremendous¬ 
ly  through  the  increased  all  around  efficiency  of  the  organization. 


P.  V.  Woodhead.  Steamboat  Springs ,  Colo* 

1.  Our  personnel  problem  begins  with  the  selection  of  men  by  com-  ^ 

petive  examination  and  continues  through  all  of  the  several  stops  necessary 

to  coordinate  the  mail  and  the  job.  Research  in  human  sciences,  training, 
compensation,  and  other  factors  all  are  important  and  are  apart  of  the 
problem,  regardless  of  by  whom  handled*  All  are  so  closely  related  that  it 
seems  rather  futile  say  that  one  is  moio  important  than  the  other.  Training, 
research,  job  analysis,  all  load,  it  seems  to  me,  to  one  thing:  Fitting 

the  man  to  the  job.  Getting  the  right  man  in  the  right  place  is,  there¬ 
fore,  one  of  our  most  outstanding  personnel  problems. 

2.  I  should  like  to  sec  the  following  discussed  in  at  least  one 

lesson:  The  relation  of  Forest  officers  and  their  families  to  the  social 

and  civic  life  of  the  community  and  the  place  of  this  problem  in  personnel 
work.  It  is  undoubtedly?-  a  personnel  problem  and  inasmuch  as  it  deals  large¬ 
ly  with  a.  man’s  private  life,  it  is  a  difficult  problem.  Much  good  PR 
work  can  be  undone  b y  unethical  conduct  in  private  life;  especially  in  small 
communities  • 

3.  Personnel  work  is  something  like  the  PR  activity?-  in  that  it  is 
difficult  to  say  where  it  starts  and  when  it  stops.  Some  phase  of  per¬ 
sonnel  work  is  being  done  all  of  the  time  and  I  would  not  attempt  to  say 
how  much  it  takes.  If  not  carried  out  with  a  definite  plan  the  thing  that' 
v/e  usually  think  of  as  personnel  wo  xk  gets  more  attention  when  a  bad  "per¬ 
sonnel  situation"  arises.  Such  situations  demand  attention,  howrevcr,  and 
will  probably  get  it  regardless  of  plans.  I  certainly  have  nothing  against 
poisonnel  plans  and  b/  the  foregoing  statement  I  mean  that  there  are  bound 
to  be  cases  which  demand  more  attention  than  the  average. 


Huber  C.  Hilton.  Laramie,  Wyoming. 

1.  To  me-,  the  most  important  personnel  problem  we  have  is  not  the 
training  of  new  men,  but  the  training  and  personnel  management  of  older 
men  in  the  Service.  I  refer  to  the  men  who  are  not  progressing  as  they 
should,  or  in  comparison  to  men  who  have  entered  the  Service  in  later  years. 
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many  of  whom  arc  collage  trained.  Particularly  those  men  whose  education 
has  "been  limited,  but  who  arc,  nevertheless,  faithful  workers  but  who  arc 
unable  through  lack  of  ability  to  coordinate  and  plan  their  work  to  the  same 
advantage  that  men  of  bettor  education  but  less  experience  are  able  to  do. 
Probably  most  Forests  have  men  whose  work  is  below  what  is  expected,  yet  these 
men  are  loyal,  hard-wo rking  employees,  proud  of  their  connection  with  the 
Service,  but  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  advancement  being  made  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Service  work. 

Another  important  problem  to  mo  is  the  management  of  men  who  may  take 
a  personal  dislike  to  mo  and  my  methods  through  a  fancied  idea  that  I  am  try¬ 
ing  to  put  them  on  the  defensive  despite  all  efforts  made  to  get  them  to  under¬ 
take  their  work  in  a  systematic,  plan-wise  manner,  and  to  show  an  interest  in 
the  work  of  their  district  -  to  place  the  district  in  an  A1  condition. 


Another  important  job  wo  have  is  the  training  and  advancement  of  men 
in  the  ranger  grades  who  arc  outstanding  men  as  rangers.  Wo  should  deter¬ 
mine  through  some-  course  of  training  or  observation  which  of  these  men  should 
be  advanced,  not  with  the  idea  of  advancing  them  to  do  special  grazing  work, 
or  as  assistant  supervisors  to  work  in  these  positions  indefinitely,  but  to 
be  able  to  advance  to  Supervisors  later.  In  fact,  I  have  sometimes  doubted 
if  men  should  bo  advanced  in  grade  and  title  of  assistant  supervisor  unless 
we  aero  reasonably  sure  that  they  arc  of  supervisor  calibre. 

Another  important  problem  in  the  management  and  development  of  new 
men  coming  into  the  Service  that  they  may  be  developed  and  worked  into  posi¬ 
tions  to  which  they  arc  best  suited  and  to  which  thov  can  contribute  the  most 
to  the  Service. 

2.  I  should  like  to  have  others  discuss  the  questions  enumerated  above, 
particularly  those  in  the  first  and  second  paragraphs. 


J.  Raphael.  Weiser,  Idaho. 

What  are  some  of  our  most  important  or  outstanding  personnel  problems 
or  weaknesses?  One  is  the  case  or  cases  mentioned  in  the-  two  opening  para¬ 
graphs  of  the  lesson.  Wo  have  them  everywhere.  The  lesson  states  the 
change  in  those  men  "merely  reflects  management."  That  may  be  right,  talcing 
the  statement  as  it  stands.  It 'does  not  solve  the  pertinent  question  of  which 
management  was  right.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  when  Ranger  No.  1 
made  good  under  the  new  assignment,  that  hi  really  was  a  "highly  efficient, 
capable  ranger."  The  requirements  of  the  new  Supervisor  may  have  been  less 
exacting  than  of  the  former  one.  The  measuring  stick  and  the  exactness  with 
which  it  was  applied  may  have  been  different. 

Another  one  is  our  expectations  from  our  men,  considering  the  average 
men,  and  the  resulting  confusion  in  the  rating  of  men  when  they  fall  consider¬ 
able-  below  those  expectations  -  standards  of  performance. 

I  have  no  quarrel  whatever  with  the  principle  of  "hitching  our  little 
cart  to  the  stars;"  the  ideals  and  motives  are  fine  and  exactly  what  they  should 
be,  but  I  sometimes  wonder  whether  or  not  we  havn’t  gone  too  far  and  have- pro b- 
ablv  lost  considerable  of  the  practical  Phases  of  what  can  or  should  be  ox- 
pccted  of  the  average  man.  Setting  up  standards  of  performance  so  high  that 
only  the  super-man  or  one  much  above  the  average  can  fulfill,  does  not,  in 
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imr  mind,  simplify  the  personnel  problem,  when  so  largo  a  percentage  of  our 
men  are,  and  will  be  for  a  long  v/hilo  to  oomo,  only  average  or  possibly  good 
average  men.  There  is  danger  in  expecting  too  much. 

While  no  doubt,  the  industries  have  developed  a  lot  oi  good  per¬ 
sonnel  management  thought  and  principles,  the  application  of  a  good  many  of 
them  to  our  work  is  not  always  clean.  I  ’  ould  like,  therefore,  discussions 
on  the  practical  application  of  some  of  the  admittodlv  good  ideas  used  in  the 
industries  to  our  problems,  not  onlyr  in  a  general  offhand  v/a y,  but  followed 
through  to  its  practical  culmination. 

If  it  were  possible  to  segregate  my  o wn  personnel  work,  the  time 
would  be  quite  a  bit.  I  have  no  basis  on  which  to  form  even  an  estimate, 
and  I  hate  guesses.  I  attempt  to  do  "personnel  work"  in  connection  with 
other  work  whore  and  whenever  I  see  an  opening  or  a  need  for  it,  and,  of 
course,  the  annual  review  of  accomplishments  and  ratings  for  the  year. 

There  are  four  principle  phases  to  personnel  management  -  deciding 
on  what  it  should  be  able  to  accomplish,  developing  ways  and  means  to  assist 
in  accomplishing  it,  measuring  -  not  guessing  -  what_was  accomplished  and 
what  should  be  done  about  failure  to  accomplish  it. 

We  are  strong  just  now  saying  what  should  be  accomplished  and  are 
trying  to  do  a  lot  on  v/ays  and  means  to  assist  in  accomplisliing  it,  but  in 
mv  judgment,  weak  in  the  other  two*  We  do  not  always  measure  what  was  ac¬ 
complished,  but  rather  decide  in  terms  of  generalities  from  hunches,  recol¬ 
lections  and  the  degree  of  sour  stomanh  we  are  suffering  from  at  the  time; 
we  do  not  always  strive  conscientiously  for  the  reasons  of  failure  to  ac¬ 
complish  things  for  fear  that  we  would  have  to  do  some  tiling  about  the  whole 

d - unpleasant  thing,  or  for  fear  that  our  analysis  would  run  amuck  with 

our  standard  of  expectations  and  thus  show  us  up  as  lugging  behind  the  best 
or  tix>so  who  are  claiming  that  the  standards  of  expectations  are  not  too 
high.  This  phase  of  personnel  work  certainly  requires  more  attention  than 
it  is  being  given. 

F.  F.  Fouthitt  and  P.  E.  Chcsebro  Yroka,  California. 

;1.  So  far  as  this  Forest  is  concerned  the  outstanding  personnel  prob¬ 
lem  has  been  the  training  necessary  because  of  frequent  turnover.  For  some 
time  this  applied  both  to  the  office  and  ranger  force  but  at  present  the  most 
important  personnel  problem  is  the  training  of  the  new*  ranger.  At  present  our 
new  rangers  are  coming  to  us  with  less  them  a  year’s  experience  as  assistant 
rangers.  This  throws  an  extra  burden  of  training  on  the  Supervisor  and  his 
assistants  and  leads  to  putting  men  into  positions  in  which  they  are  unfitted 
oftentimes  when  a  longer  training  period  and  a  better  acquaintance  with  the 
man  and  his  abilities  would  have  led  to  his  appointment  to  a.  different  dis¬ 
trict.  Pie  Forest  Service,  being  a  public  service  organization,  must  con¬ 
sider  this  side  of  the  job  as  well  as  the  technical  and  routine  end. 

At  present  the  assistant  ranger  gets  about  a  year’s  training  under  a 
district  ranger  and  a  course  in  the  training  school.  His  immediate  Super¬ 
visor  very  rarely  gets  a  chance  to  give  him  any  amount  of  responsibility  the 
first  year  and  cannot  really  tell  how  he  will  react  to  this  responsibility?-. 

The  man  in  charge  of  the  school  finds  out  a  groat  deal  about  a  new 
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render’s  abilities  and  character  which  is  a  great  aid  in  deciding  on  the  pos¬ 
ition  he  should  be  recommended  for*  He  is  in  a  position  to  give  the  new 
ranger  a  general  resume  of  the  work  and  ideals  of  the  Forest  Service  which 
can  be  bettor  understood  after  a  sum  ear’s  work  in  th.  field. 

After  the  first  year’s  training  and  a  course  in  the  district  training 
school,  he  can  take  more  responsibility.  But  this  docs  not  moan  that  he  can 
go  ahead  on  the  job  without  making  mistakes  or  feeling  the  necessity  of  refer¬ 
ring  to  more  experienced  Forest  officers  when  a  new  and  difficult  problem 
arises.  This  is  why  I  consider  the  now  ranger  should  get  his  first  responsi¬ 
bility  under  a  qualified  and  experienced  district  ranger.  In  case  of  a  mis¬ 
take  or  a  nev/  problem  (new  as  far  as  the  ranger  is  concerned,  anyway)  the 
district  ranger  is  right  on  the  job  to  help  and  correct  him*..  If  he  is  on  a 
ranger  district  by  himself  his  mistakes  may  go  unnoticed  until  they  cause 
trouble  and  this  causes  the  Supervisor  or  his  assistants  extra  work  to  straight¬ 
en  out  the  tangle  he  makes, which  would  not  happen  if  ho  were  work  in;  under 
closer  supervision. 


2.  One  of  the  outstanding  problems  of  tho  Forest  Service  is  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  personnel  for  winter  work*  Built  up  to  handle  tho  peal'  load  of 
summer,  there  is  very  often  a  slack  period  in  winter  when  personnel  training 
could  be  made  a  ma.jor  activity.  The  method  would  have  to  be  made  to  suit 
each  Forest  and  would  vary  widely.  But  if  the  major  problems  of  personnel 
and  training  were  better  understood  b'r  all  of  us  we  could  better  arrange  our 
work  to  cover  various  angles  of  the  personnel  problem  and  the  discussions  in 
the  field  of  personnel  management  for  this  course  should  be  broad  and  general 
rather  than  limited  to  a.  few  Service  mroblems. 


A.  G.  Hamel.  -  Ely,  Minnesota. 

1.  Personnel  management  is  of  groat  inpo rtanoo in  any  line  of  endeavor 

but  especially  so  in  the  Forest  Service.  In  many  industries  the  job  makes 
the  man  but  in  the  Service  the  man  makes  the  job.  Tho  ranger  district  or 
the  Forest  is  no  bigger  than  the  man  in  change.  If  this  statement  is  cor¬ 
rect,  then  in  my  judgment  at  least  one  of  our  outstanding  personnel  problems 
is  the  development  of  the  ’’creative  Instinct”  in  the  personnel.  The  Forest 
Service  advances  only  as  its  personnel  develops.  Place  Colonel  Greeley  in 
charge  of  a  rang e r  district  or-  a  Forest  and  it  would  not  be  long  before  you 
would  hear  from  that  particular  district  or  Forest.  Of  course,  we  cannot  all 
expect  to  be  Greeloys,  but  all  of  us  have  some  place  to  fill  in  the  general 
scheme  of  things.  If  we  visualize  our  jobs,  picking  out  the  things  worth¬ 
while  and  going  after  them,  our  jobs  will  develop  as  wo  develop.  Opportun¬ 
ities  for  greater  accomplishment  are  all  about  us.  A  little  dreaming  mixed 

up  with  doijig  is  a  good  qualification. 

Fundamentally  tho  Forest  Service  personnel  ranks  very  high  as  a  whole. 
However,  one  of  our  'oroblems  is  to  so  place  them  that  thev  will  show  tho 
greatest  accomplishments.  Possibly  this  might  bo  called  ’’human  analysis.” 

It  is  realized  that  tho  v  national  motive  is  formed  early  in  life  but  we  all 
develop  certain  tendencies  which  make  us  more  valuable  along  definite  lines 
of  activity. 

2.  Any  discussion  of  tho  above  mentioned  problems  would  bo  helpful 

to  me. 
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G.  B.  Mains.  Boise,  Idaho. 

Living  Conditions.  $o  my  mj.nd  this  is  one  of  our  greatest  problems. 

If  we  are  going  to  secure  and  hold  in  our  permanent  field  organizations  the 
class  of  men  v/e  need  we  must  provide  a  better  type  of  living  quarters  and  in 
better  locations.  By  better  lo cation,  I  mean  that  our  Supervisor  and  ranger 
headquarters  must  be  located  at  points  where  the  best  social,  educational, 
and  living  conditions  con  be  obtained.  College  bred  men  and  women  raised 
and  accustomed  to  the  above  conditions  will  not  stay  in  our  organization 
that  requires  them  to  pass  their  lives  in  an  isolated,  poorly  constructed  un¬ 
plumbed  habitation.  At  least  not  the  ones  we  want  to  keep  in  our  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Decentralization  should  stop  at  the  Supervisor’s  office.  My  ideal 
of  a  National  Forest  unit  is  the  Supervisor’s  and  rangers’  headquarters  at 
the  nearest  city  to  the  Forest  with  the  transportation  and  communication  sys¬ 
tem  centralizing  at  the  Supervisor’s  headquarters.  The  Supervisor’s  head¬ 
quarters  should  be 'provided  wi th •  an  assembly  room.  All  Forest  reports,  such 
as  the  annual  grazing  report,  etc.,  should  be  made  with  the  rangers  sitting 
in  on  the  job.  The  advantages  in  training  and  education  of  such  a  system 
is  obvious. 

Such  a  plan  means  we  would,  have  to  change  our  travel  standards.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  results  would  be  worth  the  change.  We  must  motorize  our  Forests, 
and  begin  to  organize  and  pi.  .  n  accordingly.  I  heard  a  statement  made  a  few 
weeks  ago  that  the  number  of  horses  in  the  United  Sta-tes  had  decreased  by 
10,000,000,000  hoa.d  in  the  past  ton  vears. 

Already  on  many  of  our  National  Forests  it  is  increasing^  difficult 
each  year  to  secure  a  sufficient  summer  force  of  cfficientlv  mounted  men.  The 
difficulty  will  increase.  The  young  generation  wo  must  draw  on  for  the  future 
is  Mmotor  minded"  not  "horse  minded." 

The  automobile  and  airplane  arc  going  to  supplant  the  horse  in  the 
next  decade  or  two.  Why  not  begin  to  gut  ready  for  it? 

I  should  like  to  have  the  above  questions  discussed  in  the  course. 

C.  B.  Mack  Sal i da,  Colorado. 

1.  The  most  outstanding  weakness  in  our  personnel  management ,  in  my 
judgement,  is  the  fact  that  und.er  the  present  Civil  Service  regulations  a 
Forest  officer  who  has  passed  the  pro  bat  ionary  period  is  allowed  to  continue 
in  the  Service  indefinitely  in  some  instances,  because  of  Sufficient  evidence 
to  convince  the  Commission  that  the  person  lias  lost  his  usefulness  to  the 
Service,  even  tho  the  personnel  officer  and  possibly  others  are  well  aware 

of  the  true  condition. 

2.  Since  there  is  slight  chance  of  getting  the  Civil  Service  person¬ 
nel  regulations  changed  or  amended,  to  suit  us,  it  appears  that  a  personnel 
plan  for  each  Forest  is  in  order, whereby  each  member  must  stand  the  same  test 
of  efficiency  and  all  thu  va.rious  activities  given  their  respective  weights. 

Our  present  plan  is  designed  to  secure  the  above  but  there  is  too  much  left 
to  the  individual  personnel  officer.  Wh at  I  would  like  to  see  discussed  is 
the  possibility  of  preparing  a.  plan  whereby  approximately  tho  same  rating  may 
bo  secured  b-r  any  number  of  personnel  officers  after  a  thorough  review  of  the 
previous  work  in  record  form.  This  is  a  difficu  It  task  but  it  is  my  con¬ 
viction  that  from  what  will  bo  submitted,  curing  this  study  something  will 
develop  that  may  place  personnel  management  on  a  firmer,  fairer,  basis. 


3.  Ordinarily,  personnel  work  does  not  roeuiro  c  groat  deal  of  time, 
since  the  average  inspection  takes  care  of  it,  but  whore  it  is  necessary  to 
get  sufficient  evidence  to  convince  thin  Gi^il  Service  Commission  of  a  per¬ 
son^  unfitness  for  the  work  it  mnv  take  a  considerable  neriod,  since  the 
officer  usually  knows  ho  is  under  fire  and  trices  all  possibl.  precaution  to 
cover  up  poor  work  and  to  perfect  all  necessary  alibis  in  connection  there¬ 
with,  even  though  the  truth  may  be  disregarded. 

S.  A.  Nash-Bouldin.  Santa  Barbara,  California. 

I  believe  personnel  management  and  its  problems  will  prove  to  be  the 
most  interesting  subject  taken  up  for  discussion,  since  our  entire  organiza¬ 
tion  and  its  progress  depends  on  the  personnel  behind  it. 

It  seems  that  one  of  our  big  problems  is  to  secuie  the  right  material 

and  tvpe  of  man  suited,  to  the  job.  It  is  well  recognized  that  we  need  men 

with  college  educations,  combined  with  practical  ability.  The  question  in 
iry  mind  is  why  it  is  so  difficult  to  find  the  combination?  Does  th.,  fault 
lie  with  the  schools?  Do  thc^r  instill  the  wrong  ideas  in  their  students, 

or  is  it  because  the  more  studious  tvpe  does  not  naturallv  have  the  nhvsical 

energy?  we  occasionally  find  this  combined  type  and.  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
work  with  them,  but  it  lias  been  my  experience  that  those  men  arc  too  few. 

What  is  the  reason? 


A.  G.  Nord.  Vernal,  Utah. 

1.  Recognizing  the  importance  of  the  ranger  position  in  the  structure 
of  the  Service  organization  and  the  evolution  of  an  avorag.e  ranger  district 
job  from  ’’range  rider”  to  manager  of  producing  properties,  ho  must  now  tc- 
cupy  the  position  of  an  executive  and  should  be  chosen,  trained  and  dealt- 
wit.h  as  such.  His  efficiency  must  be  developed  through  ever  increasing  exec¬ 
utive  abilitv.  Natural  executive  ability  must  be  supplemented  with  education 
and  training  along  with  experience  for  the  proper  advance. 


To  the  extent  that  we  cannot  .choose  satisfactory  executive  material 
for  executive  jobs,  or  the  extent  to  which  wo  fail  to  develope  executives  for 
a  steady  advance  of  the  organization  and  its  accomplishments,  in  my  opinion, 
denotes  our  outstanding  weakness. 


) 


2.  A  few  suggestions,  not  knowing  what  is  already  planned  for  the 
other  eight  lessons:  (a)  What  constitutes  an  executive  job?  (b)  The  man¬ 

ner  and  division  of  responsibilities  between  executive  positions.  (c)  How 
to  determine  executive  material.  (d)  Methods  for  developing  executive  abil¬ 
ity.  (e)  Define  a  satisfactory  march  of  progress,  and  the  responsibility  of 
executives  for  this  advance. 


J.  N.  Langworthy.  Cody,  Wyoming. 

1.  The  outstanding  personnel  problems  with  mo  arc  to  secure  efficient 
help  and  hold  that  which  I  liaVe.  The  new  recruits  are  mainly  of  the  opinion 
that  they  are  here  to  develop  themselves.  The  idea  that  they  are  hired  to  do 
real  work,  to  produce  a  certain  output  in  a  given  time  does  not  seem  to  occur 
to  them.  On  the  othor  hand,  if  there  is  something  ho.rd  or  disagreeable  an 
old  employee  is  chosen  to  do  it.  He  is  often  transferred  from  a  place  ho  has 
built  up  and  is  expected  to  move,  at  a  sacrifice,  to  a.  less  dosira.blc  location 
and  turn  over  the  results  of  veers  of  labor  to  a.  green  hand,  who  is  probably 
drav/ing  as  large  a  salary  as  he  is. 
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On  Page  145,  "Trends  in  Personnel  Administration,"  the  statement 
is  made  that  the  Supervisor  is  the  weakest  noint  in  the  personnel  program, 

I  am  glad  that  the  authors  called  attention  to  this  for  it  applies  eoual Iv 
well  to  the  Forest  Service, 

Why  is  it  the  weakest  noint?  Because  it  is  where  the  greatest 
strain  is  located.  There  is  no  other  officer  in  the  Service  who  has  so 
many  different  demands  upon  his  time  and  so  many  responsibilities,  yet  he 
is  picked  on  to  educate  the  new  recruit,  to  see  that  the  green  hr.nd  makes 
no  mistakes  and  that  he  fulfills  the  fond  hopes  of  those  who  have  thus  far 
guided  his  footsteps, 

2.  The  new  recruit  has  put  in  four  years  m  forestry  subjects,  at¬ 
tended  the  ranger  school  a  short  time,  been  detailed  to  a  secondary  position 
on  a  timber  sale  and  is  considered  a  candidate  for  district  r .anger.  In 

D-2  nine  times  out  of  ten  he  is  assigned  to  a.  district  upon  which  grazing 
is  the  big  problem.  This  is  an  angle  of  forestry  which  is  .an  unknown 
quantity  to  him.  All  through  his  training  period  he  has  thought  of  trees 
and  forest  management  -  has  seen  to  it  that  he  can  qualify  on  this  subject. 
C-razing,  without  attempting  any  previous  training,  imposes  the  new  man  up¬ 
on  the  Supervisor  of  a  grazing  Forest.  Is  tills  fair  to  the  Supervisor? 

Is  it  fair  to  the  man  who  is  entering  the  Service?  These  are  questions 
I  should  like  to  discuss. 

F..  J.  Fenby.  Tacoma,  Washington. 

1.  Any  mention  of  personnel  problems  brings  to  mind  first  the 
strengthening  of  weak  members.  Thc-w  are  likely  to  be  men  long  in  the 
Service  who  are  incapable  of  keeping  abreast  of  the  changing  order  of 
things.  They  are  of  the  woodsmen,  or  cow-hand  typo,  just  the*  kind  the 
Service  recuirod  a  decade  or  b-o  ago  when  horsemanship  and  wooclscraft  was 
an  important  part  of  the  ranger  examination.  Mon  of  greater  promise  for 
present  dav  conditions  are  to  be  found  on  the  eligible  list.  Should  the 
former  be  made  to  give  way  for  the  latter,  even  though  the  old-timers, 
loyal  as  they  are,  continue  to  do  their  best,  but  succeed  only  to  the 
extent  of  getting  b\r,  for  they  have  reached  their  limitat ions?  Other 
organizations  having  more  diversified  classes  of  employment  can  find  loss 
responsible  posts,  but  the  Service  cannot  do  this  below  the  grade  of  ran¬ 
gers.  This  is  one  of  our  problems, 

2.  A  d.iscussion  of  this  phase  would  be  of 'interest*  Is  it  fair 
to  the  public  service,  or  to  eligible  candidates,  to  retain  old  employees 
of  mediocre  ability  when  more  competent  help  can  be  had  for  the  same  wage? 

If  these  kinds  of  replacements  were  to  bo  made,  would  the  loss  in  esprit 
do  corps  outweigh,  benefits  to  bo  gained? 

3.  Personnel  ratings  made  by  different  officers  should  be  moro 
nearly  comparable  to  .avoid  inequalities.  Rating  officers  do  not  all  use 
the  same  linos  for  scratch  and  finish.  This  difference  is  counter-bal¬ 
anced  to  some  extent  by  the  reviewing  officer,  but  docs  not  come  into 
play  whore  the  reviewing  officer  is  unacqua.intcd  wi  th  the  employee. 
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R.  L.  Plumb 


Olympia,  Wash. 


Personnel  management  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  jots  that  fall  to  the 
lot  of  the  Supervisor,  and  there  are  times  when  it  is  the  most  disagreeable; 
but  withal  it  is  the  most  interesting  because  it  is  the  direction  of  the 
destinies  of  other  human  beings,  and  it  challenges  his  best  thought  and  judg¬ 
ment.  It  causes  more  gray  hairs  in  Supervisors  than  Class  C  Fires,  because  the 
administration  of  human  beings  calls  for  fairness  to  the  individual  as  well  as 

to  the  Government,  and  each  case  has  many  angles,  all  of  which  must  be  carefully 

weighed. 

One  of  the  problems  on  this  Forest  is  in  keeping  up  the  interest  of 
college  graduates  who  are  hired  as  Forest  rangers  and  assigned  to  timber  sales 
as  scalers.  After  a  man  has  spent  five  years  and  a  few  thousand  dollars  on 

education,  he  passes  the  Junior  Forester  examination  and  gets  a  job  as  Forest 

Ranger.  The  entrance  salary  is  good.  He  is  assigned  as  a  scaler  and  he  scales 
timber  day  after  day  for  two  or  three  years  with  possibly  one  promotion  of  from 
$60.00  to  $120.00.  So  far  as  the  salary  is  concerned,  there  is  not  so  much 
dissatisfaction,  but  he  does  not  see  anything  ahead.  So  far  as  ho  can  see  it 
is  scaling  for  six  or  eight  hours  and  working  on  the  book3  in  the  evening. 
Another  man  with  no  college  education  is  working  alongside  of  him,  getting  the 
same  pay.  He  is  not  practicing  fore.stry  ‘as  he  studied  it  in  college.  After  a 
few  months  of  this  type  of  work  he  should  have  learned  the  scaling  job,  but  no 
other  job  is  available  for  him,  so  he  keeps  on  scaling.  It  seems  only  natural 
that  these  men  become  discouraged  and  lose  interest  in  the  job,  and  that  they 
begin  looking  for  other  work.  Eventually  of  course,  if  they  remain  with  the 
Service,  these  men  are  given  charge  of  sales  or  other  work  where  they  are  able 
to  use  some  of  their  forestry  training,  but  the  period  of  training  is  too  long 
on  this  one  class  of  work. 

It  would  seem  that  definite  plans  of  training  3hould  be  worked  out  for 
forest  school  graduates  to  fit  them  for  advanced  work.  Scaling  work  is  desir¬ 
able,  but  there  should  be  a  period  of  training  under  a  district  ranger  as  well. 
There  is  no  better  place  for  a  training  assignment  for  later  work  in  the  Forest 
Servnce  than  on  regular  district  ranger  work.  The  diversity  of  work  w ould 
appeal  to  the  men  and  they  would  feel  that  they  were  getting  ahead.  This  work 
would  also  be  of  great  help  to  the  district  rangers,  and  many  of  the  forestry 
school  graduates  would  undoubtedly  fill  district  ranger  positions.  The  dis¬ 
trict  ranger  job  is  as  interesting  as  any  in  the  Service  because  of  the  diver¬ 
sification  of  work,  and  so  far  as  financial  return  is  concerned,  it  is  as  good 
as  many  of  the  staff  jobs  because  of  the  low  living  expenses  in  the  smaller 
places,  and  it  certainly  is  important,  for  it  is  where  the  actual  work  of  the 
Service  is  done. 

Another  problem  is  in  teaching  men  to  do  their  work  in  new  and  better 
ways.  Too  little  time  is  spent  in  explaining  why  things  should  bo  done  in  a 
certain  way,  and  why  certain  jobs  are  necessary.  It  is  too  common  a  practice 
to  merely  ask  for  certain  information  or  to  request  that  the  work  be  done  in 
a  certain  manner,  without  explaining  just  why  it  is  better  to  do  it  in  the 
prescribed  manner.  Most  of  us  need  to  be  taught  how  to  teach  others,  and  then 
wc  should  spend  more  time  doing  it.  There  is  so  much  to  bo  done  that  we  hurry 
frtm  one  job  to  the  next,  and  the  personnel  training  is  neglected. 

Placing  men  in  jobs  that  they  like  is  one  means  of  getting  moro  done. 

For  instance,  we  had  considerable  trouble  in  getting  efficient  winter  work  from 
one  ranger,  until  it  was  found  out  that  he  liked  machinery  work.  By  keeping 
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him  at  motor  work  during  slack  periods  from  hi s  regular  work,  he  was  kept  in¬ 
terested,  and  much  more  work  was  accompli  sited. 

Any  subjects  on  personnel  management  which  are . already  slated  for  dis¬ 
cussion  will,  I  am  sure,  he  beneficial,  and  your  selection  will  undoubtedly 
be  far  better  than  any  that  I  might  suggest.  Personnel  management  has  in  the 
past  received  far  too  little' attention,  and  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  for 
its  study. 

Howard  Hopkins  Cass  Lake,  Minn. 

1.  One  outstanding  personnel  problem  and  weakness  in  the  Forest  Service 
today  is  the  handling  and  selection  of  its  men  during  the. year’s  probationary 
period.  Most  of  these  men  enter  the  Forest  Service  in  early  June.  They  may 
serve  three  or  four  months  under  one  Supervisor  or  ranger  and  then  are  shifted 
to  timber  survey  or  timber  sale  work  for  the  winter.  In  the  spring  the;/-  are 
detailed  to  another  forest.  Luring  these  periods  they  may  or  may  not  pass 
thru  a  3-6  weeks’  training  period.  In  most  cases  the  one  Supervisor  is 
responsible  for  the  new  man  for  only  3-4  months  when  he  may  be  employed  as 
compassman  or  scaler  which  requires  moderate  brains  and  allows  both  the  mod¬ 
erately  efficient  to  T,get  by”  and  prevents  the  best  man  from  demonstrating  his 
ability. 

The  natural  tendency  for  any  Supervisor  who  has  a  man  for  such  a  short 
period  is  to  think  that  he  did  not  have  a  chance  to  show  to  best  advantage  in 
the  new  surrounding,  etc.,  and  he  will  make  up  a  satisfactory  personnel  report 
rather  than  to  report  him  as  unsuitable.  Each  Supervisor  in  turn  will  think 
"Well,  if  he  is  poor  the  next  Supervisor  will  weed  him  out  and  I  at  least  will 
give  him  another  chance’’.  As  a  result  of  this  policy  we  have  a  lot  of  fairly 
satisfactory  men  getting  into  the  Service  who  should  be  in  other  lines  of  work. 
We  are  prohibiting  the  proper  advancement  of  the  best  men  due  to  overcrowding 
in  the  ranks  and  the  moral  jof  the  Service  U3  a  whole  is  suffering  as  well  as 
its  efficiency. 

It  is  easier  to  criticize  than  to  suggest  remedies  so  I  will  at  least 
suggest  the  following  as  one  solution:  (1)  Increase  the  probationary  period 
to  two  years.  (2)  Send  all  new  probational  appointees  to  specially  selected 
Supervisors  for  training.  These  Supervisors  will  be  selected  for  their  ability 
to  judge’ men  and  to  train  them.  (3)  Only  when  that  Supervisor  judges  the  man 
fully  up  to  the  desired  standard  should  he  be  released  for  ifis  training  on 
other  lines  of  work.  ‘The  sooner  he  proves  his  ability  the  sooner  he  will  be 
allowed  to  start  his  training  in  other  lines.  (4)  Those  men  who  are  still  on 
the  training  forest  at  the  end  of  two  years  should  be  automatically  released 
and  of  course  men  who  are  judged  unsatisfactory  will  be  released  as  soon  as 
possible.  (5)  Take  more  men  in  for  probationary  period  and  let  more  men  go 
or  rather  pick  a  smaller  percent  for  retention. 

J.  H.  Billingslea  -  grants  pass,  Ore. 

1.  Some  of  our  most  important  or  outstanding  personnel  problems  as  I 
see  it  are  the  following:  Giving  employment  to  men  that  the  job  lias  outgrown.; 
expecting  too  much  of  the  ranger;  the  difference  in  the  comparative  grade  of 
men  as  between  forests. 
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2.  Some  systematic  training  to  instill  the  ideals  of  the  Forest  Service 
with  new  men;  some  way  to  attract  the  right  kind  of  men  into  the  Service;  don- 
tinued  training  of  both  old  and  new  men;  the  building  up  of  a  law  enforcement 
group  with  reference  to  incendiary  fires  that  the  administrative  forces  now 
attempt  to  handle. 

E.  S.  Keithley,  Colorado  Springs, Colo 

>  l.(a)  To  me  the  greatest  of  all  our  personnel  problems  lies  in  finding 

■a  way  to  better  understand  the  incentives  and  motives  of  the  ranger.  Closer 
association  with  him  in  his  work  and  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  details  of 
his  job.  A  far-flung  organization  of  individuals  is  different  from  a  group 
in  the  school  room  or  in  a  factory  where  there  is  daily  contact  between  manager 
and  employees. 

(b)  A  ranger's  work  and  associations  tend  to  make  him  individualistic 
even  more  so  than  his  natural  bent.  His  is  a  life  of  independent  action  and 
much  reliance  must  be  placed  on  his  judgment,  initiative,  end  honesty.  How  to 
save  these  essentials  in  him  and  reconcile  him  fully  and  enthusiastically  to 
the  dictates  of  group  effort  constitutes  another  major  problem. 

(  c)  The  gap  now  existing  between  plans,  work  and  resource,  and  the 
application  of  them  must  be  closed.  More  progress  must  be  made  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  the  things  which  the  plans  provide  for  doing. 

(d)  The  wave  for  standards,  job  specifications,  and  plans  originated 
above  the  ranger  and  supervisor.  Are  they  keeping  up  with  the  band  wagon? 

Has  not  the  trainer  gotten  too  far  ahead  of  the  trainee?  An  inventory  or 
a  check-up  on  accomplishments  and  the  fitness  of  the  plans  and  job  specifi¬ 
cations  to  the  ranger’s  job  would  be  appropriate,  and  haste  made  slowly  in 
further  plans,  standards,  and  specifications.  What  is  the  net  gain  of  all 
of  this  effort  expended  on  the  ranger  and  supervisor?  We  should  aim  to  save 
the  most  possible  from  all  this  training  and  job  analysis,  and  put  it  actually 
to  work. 

(e)  I  sometimes  feel  that  my  greatest  personnel  problem  is  to  carry  the 
forest  organization  including  myself  safely  through  this  orgy  of  training,  job 
analysis,  and  plans,  and,  emerging,  have  some  energy  left  to  put  into  the  job 
of  applying  forestry  in  the  woods.  I  know  there  are  a  lot  of  things  in  which 
we  need  more  training  -  it  is  a  good  thing  -  but  there  are  so  many  things  I 
already  know  about  which  should  be  done  that  I  am  reluctant  to  stir  up  more 
things  to  be  done.  I  would  just  like  to  hold  'em  back  until  I  get  caught  up, 
and  when  the  judgment  day  comes,  I  believo  I  will  have  tangible  results  to 
show  in  the  woods  for  my  having  been  there. 

(2)  What  I  would  like  is  to  have  a  discussion  as  to  how  wo  are  closing 
the  gap  between  plans  and  application.  How  to  bring  the  trainer  and  trainee 
closer  together  and  get  accomplishment? 

L<-on  C.  Hurtt  Helena,  Mont. 

V.Tiat  type  of  work  and  of  men  does  the  Forest  Service  want?  That  seems 
to  be  the  first  question  that  arises  in  considering  personnel  management  for 
any  organi zation.  There  are  two  rather  sharply  contrasting  production  poli¬ 
cies  in  industry  today.  An  example  of  one  is  the  Ford  and  most  of  the  other 
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industrial  concerns  of  America  where  the  governing  principle  is  quantity  pro¬ 
duction  through  standardization  and  wide  advertising.  We  are  told  that  the 
other  type  is  in  use  hy  such  concerns  as  Rolls-Royce  and  Cnickering  pianos 
where  standardization  is  used  as  a  tool  up  to  a  certain  point  hut  precision, 
craftsmanship  and  quality  are  the  guiding  principles  rather  than  quantity. 

Industrial  America  is  almost  unanimous  in  choosing  the  mass  production 
type  while  Europe  has  been  slower  in  taking  it  up.  It  requires  a  large  de¬ 
gree  of  cocksure  confidence  to  say  categorically  at  this  stage  of  national 
evolution  that  one  system  is  in  the  end  all  right  and  the  other  all  wrong. 

The  history  of  the  electrical  industry  might  he  quite  different  and  Edison 
devoted  his  personal  attention  to  quantity  production  of  his  first  lights 
instead  of  to  making  better  ones.  It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  wholesale 
standardisation  and  quantity  production  mean  second  rate  results  in  literature, 
architecture  or  painting.  Does  it  not  mean  the  same  thing  in  forestry?  Stand¬ 
ardization  as  a  tool  means  a  levelling  down  as  well  as  a  levelling  up. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  decide  as  a  preliminary  step  in  personnel 
management  whether  quantity  production  through  standardization  is  to  govern 
or  whtther  craftsmanship  and  the  science  and  crt  of  forestry  is  to  be  the  con¬ 
trolling  principle  in  the  Eorest  Service.  It  takes  one  type  of  nan  to  he 
happy  in  dextrously  attaching  huh  caps  to  Fords  as  they  move  down  the  endless 
belt  and  perhaps  a  different  type  to  get  happiness  in  marking  and  administer¬ 
ing  a  sale  in  a  complex  stand  that  will  reflect  credit  on  the  marker  50  to 
100  years  hence.  Obviously  the  type  of  man  desired  should  influence  shaping 
of  personnel  management. 

We  are,  or  were,  frequently  admonished  to  do  good  work  and  occasionally 
commended  for  a  job  showing  craftsmanship.  During  recent  years  we  are  often 
told  that  pride  of  workmanship  is  out  of  place  in  the  Forest  Service  except 
it  be  that  pride  which  comes  from  a  job  more  quickly  performed  or  of  greater 
quantity.  Who  can  doubt  that  the  motivating  force  behind  revised  quality 
standards  and  the  recent  method  of  work  plan  preparation  is,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  quantity  production  with  craftsmanship  and  quality  decidedly 
subordinated? 

This  conflict  and  uncertainty  in  objective  is  causing  confusion  among 
the  craft.  Are  we  deliberately  changing  from  a  quality  to  a  quantity  stand¬ 
ard  in  the  Forest  Service?  Until  it  is  settled  whether  emphasis  is  to  be  on 
workmanship  or  quantity  I  do  not  feel  that  concerted  progress  can  he  made  in 
plans  for  personnel  management.  The  two  paths  are  divergent,  require  dif¬ 
ferent  type  of  men  and  arrive  at  different  destinations,  is  it  safe  to  assume 
without  full  consideration  that  forestry  can  be  fitted  into  the  mold  forged 
by  recent  industrialism  in  which  the  worker  has  largely  lost  control  of  both 
tools  and  materials  through  the  urge  for  quantity  production.  If  we  get 
properly  oriented  in  the  beginning  we  shall  have  a  better  chance  of  finding 
the  fire  without  unnecessary  delay.  personal  preference  would  probably  lead 
others  to  prefer  work  in  an  organization  where  personnel  management  policies 
have  craftsmanship  as  one  of  'the  essential  elements  in  its  aegis. 

J.  B.  Templer  Butte,  Mont. 

This  is  a  revolutionary  age  and  ideals,  idols  and  shibboleths  of  all 
sorts  are  fair  game  for  each  adolescent  crop  of  recruits  to  ’newer  thought*. 

Few  young  men  capable  of  handling  the  ranger  * s  job  are  content  to  plug  along 
and  work  from  the  bottom  up;  many  of  them  however  skilled  in  the  rudiments  of 
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their  profession  want  a  short  cut  to  a  high  salaried  berth  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  and  naturally  there  are  many  disappointments.  The  executive’s 
job  here  is  to  guide  this  mi3-directed  energy  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure 
the  greatest  returns  to  the  Government  for  the  salary  it  pays,  and  point 
ambition  into  healthier  channels.  To  do  this  properly,  many  executives  will 
find  need  for  further  training. 

2.  I  should  like  to  have  others  discu33  the  possible  effect  of  factory 
production  methods  end  standard  time  allowances  for  jobs,  on  Forest  Service 
personnel  management. 

IT*  F.  Macduff  Eugene,  Oregon 

1.  I  presume  the  answer  desired  to  this  question  is  that  training  is 
the  outstanding  personnel  problem.  Perhaps  it  is  if  one  eliminates  those 
problems  which  are  hardly  within  the  province  or  control  of  the  Forest  Service. 
I  sometimes  wonder  if  the  money  used  for  courses  such  as  this  would  not  be 
more  productive  if  it  were  used  in  promotions.  I  also  wonder  if  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  Service  would  not  be  materially  increased  if  it  were  possible 
to  retire  employees  on  a  reasonable  pension  instead  of  a  pittance  at  an  age 
when  their  physical  ability  is  no  longer  equal  to  the  requirements  of  the  job. 
Ifm  thinking  of  the  supervisors  and  rangers  now.  My  acquaintance  loads  me  to 
the  belief  that  very  few  rangers  are  physically  able  to  handle  their  work 
after  50  and  few  supervisors  after  55.  Because  of  present  retirement  con¬ 
ditions  wo  keep  men  on  the  payroll  from  5  to  12  years  when  in  reality  all 
they  are  doing  is  performing  very  inefficiently  clerical  and  similar  work. 

In  doing  so  we  not  only  sacrifice  the  work  which  should  be  done,  but  we  also 
lose  the  stimulating  value  of  promotions  to  younger  men  in  their  physical 
prime. 


P.  Keplinger  Denver,  Colo. 

In  the  remaining  lessons  of  the  course  there  will  be  an  opportunity  for 
the  discussion  of  practically  all  of  the  strictly  personnel  subjects  proposed. 
Cf  course  all  questions  have  their  personnel  angle  but  a  few  seem  primarily 
executive  or  organization  problems,  or  they  involve  policies  or  regulations 
which  do  not  come  within  our  province.  For  example,  several  mentioned  the 
subject  of  ’’discharge”  or  its  civil  service  equivalent.  We  will  discuss  the 
possibility  of  standard  requirements,  records  of  accomplishment  or  failure, 
and  ratings.  The  handling  of  cases  wherein  the  individual  does  not  meet 
standard  requirements  is  a  matter  of  policy  and  regulation  which  some  admin¬ 
istrative  officer  must  decide. 

Special  training  for  old  men  who  are  falling  behind  was  suggested  "by 
two  or  three.  That  is  an  important  problem  in  many  organizations  besides 
ours,  but  it  involves  the  application  of  training  methods  to  special  cases 
and  is  not  given  special  consideration  in  my  discussions.  However,  there  will 
be  opportunity  for  others  if  they  like. 

Probably  the  most  important  subject  that  is  passed  over  is  that  of  the 
employment  of  temporary  or  short  term  personnel.  This  subject  was  given  con¬ 
siderable  consideration  by  the  committee.  It  would  require  a  lesson  in 
itself,  and  is  not  a  problem  on  many  Forests.  However,  had  there  been  much 
demand  it  would  have  been  included,  but  only  one  or  two  suggested  it.  We 
have  a  lesson  on  the  employment  of  the  permanent  force. 
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Retirement  was  proposed  tut  will  be  passed  over  as  something  we  cannot 
help.  Work  plans  are  included  even  though  not  strictly  personnel,  because 
of  their  personnel  hearing  at  this  particular  time.  As  to  such  subjects  as 
factory  methods  and  quantity  production,  as  that  term  is  usually  understood, 
they  seem  to  have  no  hearing  on  our  work. 

Leadership,  or  subjects  which  seem  to  come  under  some  such  title,  is 
not  discussed  directly,  hut  indirectly  it  will  come  up  in  a  number  of  places. 

The  same  is  true  of  incentives.  There  will  be  no  direct  discussion  under 
that  title  but  in  the  lesson  on  ratings  and  elsewhere  it  will  come  in  in¬ 
directly. 

The  remaining  lesson  subjects  can  well  remain  as  determined  by  the 
Forester’s  committee,  but  they  will  be  rewritten  where  necessary  to  bring  in 
the  subjects  proposed  by  you  except  as  indicated  above.  However,  most  of 
them  had  already  been  included. 

( 
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SECOND  LESSON 


Discussions  of  this  lesson  should 
reach  Denver  not  later  than  January  18,  1930 


Dec.  30,  1929 
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Supplemental  Reading,  Lesson  2. 

In  "Personnel”  read  the  article  on  "Use  of  Joh  Studv."  In 
the  "Educational  Record,  Supplement,"  read  the  introduction  and  Pages 
59  end  40;  in  the  "Writing  Records  of  Usage"  circular  read  as  much  as 
you  find  interesting,  hut  give  particular  attention  to  the  last  three 
paragraphs.  P.  K. 
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JOB  ANALYSIS 

Job  analysis  is  not  usually  the  subject  discussed  first  in  personnel 
management.  It  is  taken  up  here,  not  because  this  is  where  it  logically 
belongs,  but,  first,  because  we  are  now  in  the  midst  of  it,  this  making  it 
a  subject  of  vital  importance  to  us,  and,  second,  because  it  ties  in  more  or 
less  to  everything  that  will  be  taken  up  later.  In  employing  men,  in 
placing  them,  in  training  them,  in  directing  and  controlling  them,  in  fact, 
in  everything  done  with  personnel,  you  do  it  in  relation  to  definite  jobs, 
and  the  more  accurately  these  jobs  have  been  analyzed,  classified,  and 
defined,  the  better  will  be  your  personnel  work. 

Jobs  have  always  been  analyzed  more  or  less  I  presume,  but  the  first 
systematic  recorded  analyses  were  made  by  Dr.  Frederick  Taylor  only  a 
few  years  ago.  His  idea  was  to  take  simple  mechanical  jobs  and  determine 
through  analysis  the  quickest  and  easiest  way  of  doing  them.  Men  had 
learned  their  jobs  by  rule-of-thumb  methods  as  helpers  and  did  them  in  the 
way  in  which  they  had  learned.  That  was  the  right  way  because  it  always 
had  been  done  that  way.  Taylor  said  that  every  job  was  done  for  a  pur¬ 
pose  and  that  every  act,  every  movement,  must  not  only  contribute  to  the 
purpose  but  should  contribute  more  than  any  other  way  that  it  might  be 
done.  In  shoveling  sand  the  purpose  is  to  move  the  sand,  in  laying  brick 
it  is  to  get  the  brick  into  the  wall.  In  analyzing  these  jobs  from  that  view¬ 
point  he  found  in  use  many  useless  movements  and  much  waste  of  energy. 

In  the  evolution  and  development  of  this  idea,  it  has  spread  up  through 
the  organization  to  the  foreman,  the  supervisors,  the  managers,  even  to 
the  president  himself  until  now  all  jobs  are  being  analyzed,  and  with  results 
equally  as  striking  as  Taylor  found  with  labor.  Executives  also  do  many 
useless  things  and  waste  much  time  and  energy.  Not  intentionally  of 
course,  but  because  they  learned  to  handle  their  jobs  that  way.  An  article 
in  “The  Management  Review”  for  November  shows  that,  “In  one  big 
company  an  analysis  of  this  kind”  (a  round-up  job  analysis  of  just  what 
executives  were  doing  and  why  they  were  doing  it)  “made  by  an  impartial 
engineer  resulted  in  the  resignation  of  both  the  chairman  of  the  board  and 
the  president.”  It  has  always  been  assumed  that  a  machinist  could  not 
be  expected  to  discover  the  best  ways  of  doing  his  work,  but  it  took  the 
scientific  approach  through  analysis  to  prove  that  the  same  thing  was  true 
for  executives. 

So  in  general  the  original  purpose  holds  altho  many  secondary  pur¬ 
poses  or  uses  have  developed.  Schools  are  now  analyzing  jobs  as  a  basis  for 
their  curricula,  particularly  in  professional  and  industrial  schools.  What 
a  man  needs  to  know  is  determined  by  what  he  will  have  to  do.  Jobs  are 
also  analyzed  to  determine  the  type  of  man  required,  what  physical,  mental, 
moral,  or  personal  characteristics  are  required.  Last  year  we  agreed  that 
the  ’’situation  gives  the  order.”  It  is  the  job,  not  the  boss,  that  determines 
the  kind  of  men  that  should  be  chosen.  Also,  of  course,  job  analysis 
is  the  real  basis  for  all  training  work.  It  is  also  used  in  fixing  standards, 
writing  instructions,  making  plans,  and  amending  policies.  In  fact,  it  is 
now  the  basic  thing  in  the  personnel  game. 


But  if  it  is  so  important,  what  it  it?  “Job  analysis  is  a  scientific 
study  and  statement  of  all  the  facts  about  a  job  which  reveal  its  content 
and  the  modifying  factors  which  surround  it.” — Tead.  “If  analysis  be¬ 
comes  a  mere  breaking  down  into  parts,  it  may  multiply  confusion.  But  if 
analysis  is  an  orderly  separation  into  parts,  with  constant  attention  to 
their  relation  to  the  whole  situation,  it  serves  to  make  clear  what  are 
essential  and  what  are  extraneous  elements.,  and  their  relation  to  the 

whole.”  (From  “Psychology  for  Executives.”) 

This  latter  is  the  better  of  the  two  quotations  I  think.  It  gives  a 

clearer  picture  of  the  broad  way  in  which  Business  is  now  looking  at  job 
analysis.  It  takes  a  position  apart,  the  parts  being  the  things  that  are 
done.  Each  part  is  examined  and  tested,  not  just  as  a  part  but  in  its  re¬ 
lation  to  the  whole.  The  position  exists  for  a  purpose  or  function.  Does 
the  part  contribute  to  that  function?  Is  it  essential  or  is  it  extraneous? 
When  the  parts  (jobs)  are  passed  as  parts,  next  they  are  classified,  cor¬ 
related,  and  grouped,  and  finally  assembled  in  the  best  possible  way  to( 
contribute  the  most  to  the  predetermined  purpose  or  function. 

Take  our  ranger  job  analysis,  for  example:  These  have  been  made, 
as  I  understand  it,  primarily  for  two  uses  in  addition  to  the  general  purpose 
of  analysis  given  above.  The  first  of  these  is  to  weigh  the  size  of  the  job, 
and  the  second  is  to  assemble  the  parts  into  a  unified  whole.  Before  this 
we  had  job  lists,  separate  jobs  frequently  listed  on  separate  cards.  It  was 
like  taking  your  car  apart,  examining  each  wheel  and  then  filing  the  little 
wheels  behind  one  guide,  the  big  wheels  behind  another,  and  so  on.  You 
would  have  a  nice  collection  of  wheels  but  no  car.  The  wheels  must  be 
put  together  with  certain  definite  relations  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole 
so  as  to  produce  definite  results  before  you  can  have  an  acceptable  machine. 

So  with  the  ranger  district.  It  has  certain  purposes  (uses  or  object¬ 
ives)  as  a  whole.  The  ranger’s  function  is  to  make  it  realize  thoso  object¬ 
ives.  He  does  this  through  the  medium  of  jobs.  In  analyzing,  you  take 
the  jobs  apart  and  examine  them.  Will  they  deliver  the  desired  results? 
Is  there  a  better  or  easier  way  to  attain  these  results?  Just  what  features^ 
are  essential?  Is  there  anything  that  is  extraneous?  After  the  parts 
have  been  examined  and  classified,  then  how  best  put  them  together? 

To  be  a  little  more  specific,  the  Manual  sets  up  general  objectives  for 
all  Forests;  each  branch  has  its  objectives  which  are  a  little  more  specific, 
and  each  Forest  and  ranger  district  has  its  own  local  objectives.  A  complete 
job  analysis  would  study  each  individual  act  and  each  class  or  group  of 
acts  in  its  relation  to  each  of  these  objectives.  For  example,  each  grazing 
job  done  by  the  ranger  must  contribute  directly  to  one  of  the  three  object¬ 
ives  on  Page  3-G,  and  the  total  of  such  jobs  must  accomplish  the  total  of 
objectives  to  the  greatest  possible  degree  and  in  the  least  possible  time. 
The  most  important  part  is  probably  the  re-assembling  of  the  parts— 
bringing  the  jobs  all  together  so  that  we  could  look  at  the  complete  job 
all  at  once  and  as  a  unit.  In  the  past  some  of  us  have  had  difficulty  in 
seeing  the  complete  picture.  We  would  examine  one  job  and  another  and 
anothei  and  pass  on  each  separately.  And  each  separately  may  be  a  per- 


feet  job  in  itself  without  the  total  of  all  jobs  being  the  best  way  of  accom¬ 
plishing  the  objective.  They  may  not  accomplish  the  objective  at  all, 
may  even  conflict  with  each  other.  The  only  way  is  to  get  them  all  to¬ 
gether  at  once  and  study  them  as  a  whole  in  connection  with  the  results 
which  they  should  produce. 

This  detailed  study  is  the  analysis  proper.  It  results  in  “job  specifi¬ 
cations”  which  are  written  into  “Part  I.”  To  an  onlooker  it  appears  that 
realization  of  the  importance  of  the  analysis  section  has  been  growing  as 
the  work  progresses  and  that  it  is  now  given  a  great  deal  of  weight.  In 
the  beginning  attention  was  centered  on  the  plan  (Part  3).  I  am  told  that 
in  many  cases  there  has  been  little  or  no  analysis  but  merely  the  listing 
and  acceptance  of  things  as  they  were.  In  an  analysis  everything  done 
must  be  questioned ;  not  only  the  how  but  also  the  why  and  the  how  much 
must  be  justified.  Six  range  inspections  are  better  than  one,  but  are  they 
enough  better  to  justify  the  six?  And  just  what  is  done  on  a  satisfactory 
)inspection?  The  final  answer  to  the  Why  and  how  of  many  jobs  may  re¬ 
quire  research.  In  fact,  I  understand  that  grazing  men  from  four  districts 

met  last  summer  in  the  field,  in  part  to  further  analyze  range  jobs  and 
revise  old  job  specifications. 

Part  One  involves  also  a  time  analysis.  Jobs  are  made  to  answer  the 
questions  when  and  hew  long.  Time  is  always  an  important  element  and 
must  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  job  specifications.  The  best  way 
of  doing  the  job  may  be  rejected  for  a  poorer  one  because  the  best  way 
takes  more  time  than  the  results  justify.  The  analysis  involves  a  weigh¬ 
ing  of  the  increased  good  against  the  increased  time  and  reaching  a  decision 
as  to  what  will  be  done.  Two  years  ago,  in  discussing  costs,  you  said  that 
you  did  not  have  as  accurate  time  records  as  were  needed  for  close  admin¬ 
istration.  I  think  you  must  have  found  this  doubly  true  in  your  job 
analysis.  What  has  been  done  cannot  be  helped,  but  for  the  future  we 
should  be  able  to  get  what  we  need. 

Part  Three  is  primarily  a  plan.  You  take  the  job  specifications  and 
Y  the  time  allowances  from  your  analysis  and  through  a  synthetic  correlat- 
r  ing  process  weave  the  parts  together  into  a  unified  whole — it  puts  the 
wheels  back  together  again.  Our  lesson  is  analysis,  not  plans,  and  my  only 
justification  for  this  digression  is  that  in  last  year’s  study  some  of  you 
criticised  the  year-long  schedule  as  being  fundamentally  unsound.  One  of 
you  said,  “To  sit  down  in  June  and  say  that  Trip  No.  1  into  Trip  Unit  No. 
3  must  be  made  February  11  to  15  is  unscientific  and  wholly  unnecessary.” 
The  thing  that  troubles  you  most  is  probably  the  “must”  and  the  “must” 

isn’t  there — not  in  any  of  the  plans  I  have  seen.  But  without  the  yearlong 
schedule  do  you  have  a  plan  at  all?  Jobs  are  not  like  bricks,  to  be  laid 
one  upon  another.  They  have  relationships  of  time  and  place  and  function. 
They  must  be  correlated,  dove-tailed,  interwoven.  This  interweaving  in¬ 
volves  time,  time  is  expressed  in  days,  and  days  put  together  make  sched¬ 
ules.  It  is  the  only  way  that  we  can  get  a  picture  of  the  entire  job  or 
express  the  relationship  of  jobs  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole.  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  escape  it. 


Then  after  the  schedules  are  made,  why  not  use  them?  Surely  they 
represent  something  of  value.  They  must  represent  a  sequence  of  jobs 
that  will  save  the  ranger  time  or  why  was  that  sequence  chosen?  And 
because  of  an  unforseen  job  comes  up,  is  that  any  reason  for  ditching  the 
whole  plan?  The  relationships  and  sequences  still  hold  and  the  interrup¬ 
tion  increases  rather  than  diminishes  their  value. 

A  few  years  ago  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  remind  you  that  a 
plan  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  we  have  passed  through  that  stage.  We 
now  recognize  that  a  plan  is  of  value  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  help  in  achiev¬ 
ing  our  ultimate  purpose.  A  work  plan  should  make  it  easier  to  get  the 
work  done.  But  even  when  it  does  that,  we  dislike  it  if  it  interferes  with 
old  work  habits  or  forces  us  to  form  new  ones.  This  latter  statement  ex¬ 
presses  an  established  principle  which  you  as  a  “manager”  must  take  into 
account. 

Now  to  get  back  to  “analysis.”  Where  does  that  tie  in  to  personnel 
management?  Research  men  in  this  science  tell  us  that  it  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  that  men  do  their  best  work  when  there  is  a  definite  set-up  for 
the  job  against  which  their  efforts  can  be  measured.  A  “definite  set-up” 
does  not  mean  that  the  job  must  be  made  routine  or  mechanical.  It  does 
mean  that  a  man  should  know  exactly  what  he  is  there  for,  what  he  is 
expected  to  accomplish,  the  best  known  ways  of  getting  results,  and  on 
what  basis  his  work  will  be  judged.  We  try  to  arrive  at  this  through  an 
analysis  of  the  job,  and  express  it  as  best  we  can  through  objectives  and 
“job  specifications.”  The  pamphlets  accompanying  the  lessons  will  discuss 
other  uses  but  to  me  this  is  the  most  important. 


Suggestions  for  Discussion: 

1.  Discuss  uses  to  which  job  analysis  may  be  put  in  the  Forest  Serv¬ 
ice.  How  can  we  get  more  out  of  it  than  we  have  ? 

2.  Looking  at  the  subject  from  a  broad  viewpoint,  as  a  universally 
used  management  tool,  what  in  general  have  been  our  mistakes  and  how 
may  we  best  rectify  them? 

3.  An  article  in  the  “Management  Review”  says  that  an  executive 
cannot  be  expected  to  analyze  his  own  job  and  discover  best  ways  of  doing 
things.  He  naturally  thinks  his  own  way  best.  If  you  accept  this,  what 
should  be  the  relation  of  the  man  whose  job  is  being  analyzed  to  the  job  of 
analyzing  it? 

If  you  do  not  accept  this  idea,  why  not? 

4.  Have  you  any  suggestions  as  to  how  to  give  the  rangers  a  better 
understanding  of  the  whole  theory  and  purpose  of  job  analysis  as  practiced 
in  industry,  and  whether  or  not  this  would  help  them  to  get  more  out  of  it 
in  their  own  cases. 

5.  In  what  ways  do  you  think  job  analysis  is  going  to  help  you  in 
your  job  as  a  manager  of  men  ? 

6.  Discuss  the  plans  and  schedules  too  if  you  like. 
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DISCUSSIONS. 


P.  A.  Thompson 


Republic,  Wash. 


1.  I  once  heard  a  stenog.  remark,  "They  should  ad'd  a  stenog.  to 
every  office  each  time  they  add  a  technical  man  to  the  force."  We  have  all 
seen  men,  (not  necessarily  technical  men  for  I  douht  if  the  stenog  knew  what 
a  "Technical"  man  was)  with  a  hobby.  They  will  go  to  great  lengths  and 
expend  large  amounts  of  money  on  their  hobby  activity,  perhaps  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  other  necessary  work  and  without  much  thought  as  to  whether  or  not 
their  work  produces  much  worthwhile  result.  Job  analysis  should  put  each 
activity  in  its  place  in  the  whole  scheme  and  result  in  proper  allotments  /if 
time  and  money.  Lien  with  good  common  sense  and  painstaking* care  will  be 
needed  to  get  worthwhile  results. 

Job  analysis,  if  intelligently  done,  should  furnish  a  logical  basis 
for  allotment  of  money  and  personnel;  should  result  in  a  mutual  understanding 
of  standards  of  work;  should  afford  a  ready  periodical  check  on  progress  and 
serve  as  a  measuring  stick  on  accomplishments.  (I’m  talking  about  analyses, 
part  1  of  our  present  plans,  not  part  3  which  I  think  is  of  very  little 
actual  value  or  use  as  now  made. ) 


2.  If  our  job  analyses  are  to  be  of  any  lasting  goo  1  they  must  be 
painstakingly  made.  Their  making  should  be  supervised  by  a  small  group  of 
men  in  each  district  who  know  service-wide  policies  and  practices  and  who  are 
experienced  enough  to  differentiate  between  important  and  unimportant  details 
and  necessary  and  unnecessary  refinements  in  jobs.  They  should  also  be  some¬ 
what  familiar  with  the- country  involved  and  thus  be  able  to  coordinate  time 
allowances  for  any  certain  job. 

'  5.  If  an  executive  knows  his  job  at  all  he  no  doubt  has  some  facts 
not  known  to  anyone  else  however  well  they  may  be  advised  about  the  position 
in  general.  If  he  is  able  to  produce  a  creditable  analysis  unaided  it  will 
certainly  stimulate  his  interest  in  the  use  of  the  analysis  and  follow  up  of 
results.  Advice  from  superior  officers  is  needed  to  maintain  balance,  to 
coordinate  and  reconcile  viewpoints  and  to  clarify  policies  and  practices. 

5.  It  should  promote  common  under  standing  of  work  between  R.F.  and 
Supervisor  and  between  Supervisor  und  rangers,  it  will  enable  preparation 
of  more  accurate  accomplishment  reports  and  thus  be  of  value  in  training  and 
general  personnel  grading  and  salary  adjustments. 

6.  Analysis  of  1929  work  plans  and  accomplishments  on  this  Forest 
shows  that  only  70**  of  the  276  trips  planned  were  taken;  that  213  special 
trips  (not  including  trips  on  fire  suppression) were  taken  to  transact 
business  which  could  not  be  foreseen  at  the  time  the  plans  were  prepared. 

In  other  words  we  are  attempting  to  schedule  work  12  months  ahead  when  we 
cannot  foresee  with  any  reasonable  accuracy  over  about  50^  of  the  necessary 
trips.  Experience  and  extra  care  in  planning  will  no  doubt  reduce  the  spe¬ 
cial  trips  somewhat  but  they  will  always  comprise  such  a  large  percent  of 
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our  work  as  to  make  plans  prepared  8-12  months  in  advance  of  little  practical 
value. 

P.S.  is  this  course  a  study  of  PERSONNEL  or  an  attempt  to  popularize  analyses 
and  work  plans?  (Some  parts  of  the  lesson  did  sound  a  "bit  like  propaganda, 

I  admit,  hut  I  assure  you  that  was  not  the  intention.  I  am  not  particularly 
interested  in  the  schedules  -  been  away  from  the  Forests  too  long  I  suppose  - 
hut  I  thought  from  what  I  had  heard  that  some  of  you  would  like  to  discuss 
them.  Evidently  there  is  room  for  improvement.  As  for  the  analysis,  my 
objective  was  not  to  ’’popularize”  hut  to  start  a  discussion  that  would  ulti¬ 
mately  broaden  our  viewpoint.  I  think  it  has  for  me  and  believe  by  the  time 
you  read  the  rest  of  these  discussions,  it  will  have  for  you.  P.K.) 

M.  A.  Mat to on  Asheville,  N.C. 

Someone  told  me  some  years  ago  that  there  is  no  greater  benefit  from 
an  education  than  the  fact  that  it  teaches  a  person  how  to  learn.  Schooling 
is  the  absorption  of  the  results  of  someonofs  else  study.  Experience  is  self 
instruction.  The  combination  of  both  results  in  education. 

The  taking  on  the  job  of  Ranger  District  analysis  was  perhaps  new. 

There  was  little  of  ex  cathedra  teaching.  There  was  a  lot  of  self  instruction. 
I  concocted  four  of  them  none  of  which  are  any  too  good,  but  the  later  efforts 
are  better  than  the  earlier.  I  am  still  rather  uneducated  in  job  analysis 
construction.  I  will  remain  so  until  the  slack  resulting  from  lack  of  teach¬ 
ing  is  taken  up  by  the  slower  and  more  costly  process  of  learning  by  exper¬ 
ience.  Unlike  the  gentleman  selling  Chevrolets  mentioned  in  ’’Personnel”  who 
received  an  intensive  course  in  the  salesmanship  of  his  product,  I  felt  as 
though  I  had  been  given  some  highly  colored  literature,  a  new  demonstrator 
and  told,  ’’Out  there  is  the  territory  -  hop  to  it.”  I  hopped  and  now  that 
the  first  go-round  is  over  I  am  sitting  in  my  corner  thinking  over  the  re¬ 
sults.  Not  so  good.  Why?  Lack  of  training  and  experience  in  this  phase  of 
managerial  work.  Better  next  time. 

But,  was  the  effort  a  waste  of  time  and  money,  imperfect  as  the  results 

may  be  now'i>  Not  by  a  long  shot.  If  nothing  else  it  has  taught  us  something 

of  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  job  analysis,  of  the  picking-  to  pieces  of  the 
various  jobs  and  fitting  them  together  into  something  that  will  click,  of  the 
more  complete  picture  of  the  whole  job  referenced  to  what  we  are  headed  for 
and  at  the  same  time  providing  a  better  engineered  roadbed  over  which  we  can 

make  a  little  better  speed  and  carry  a  heavier  pay  load. 

J.  F.  Irwin  Pendleton,  Oregon. 

1.  The  data  obtained  through  job  analysis  during  the  past  two  years 
has  undoubtedly  disclosed  the  fact  that  some  ranger  districts  and  Forests  do 
not  have  sufficient  personnel  to  accomplish  the  jobs  in  accordance  with  pres¬ 
ent  standards,  and  such  data  may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  employment  of 
additional  men,  changes  in  ranger  district  boundaries  and  the  establishment 
of  new  ranger  districts.  In  the  event  that  some  Forests  are  overmanned, 
transfers  of  Forest  officers  to  undermanned  Forests  could  be  made  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  uniformity,  economy  and  efficiency. 

2.  Job  Analysis  requires  the  cooperation  of  the  man  whose  job  is 
being  analyzed  as  his  knowledge  of  the  job  and  points  of  view  must  be  obtain¬ 
ed  in  order  to  assemble  all  data  necessary  for  a  high  class  analysis  of  the 


jot).  Participation  in  the  joh  analysis  "by  the  employee  will  in  most  cases 
enlist  his  enthusiastic  support  and  usually  insures  determination  and  earnest 
effort  on  his  part  to  follow  the  schedules  set  up  as  a  result  of  the  analysis. 
The  records  on  this  Forest  for  the  past  year  show  quite  conclusively  that  the 
rangers  who  were  deeply  interested  and  most  active  in  the  joh  analysis  and 
preparation  of  trip  schedules  put  forth  a  much  greater  effort  to  follow  the 
trip  schedules  during  the  season  than  those  who  were  only  passively  interested. 

4.  It  is  suggested  that  articles  covering  joh  analysis  as  practiced 
in  industry  he  furnished  to  the  rangers  for  their  information  and  instruction. 
Such  articles  would  give  them  a  hotter  under  standing  of  the  subject  as  a  whole 
and  in  less  time  than  any  executive  could  hope  to  do  in  connection  with  his 
other  duties. 

5.  It  has  given  me  a  complete  picture  of  the  jobs  to  he  performed  in 

each  ranger  district  except  new  business  which  was  not  foreseen  when  the 
analysis  was  made  in  order  to  accomplish  the  objectives  for  which  we  are 
striving.  It  shows  the  months  of  peak  loads  which  affords  an  opportunity  to 
shift  jobs  of  low  priority  to  months  in  which  the  current  jobs  as  listed  do 
not  require  the  full  time  of  the  ranger.  In  the  event  that  the  ranger  does 
not  have  sufficient  time  to  handle  all  high  priority  jobs  during  the  month, 
staff  men  can  be  assigned  to  some  of  these  jobs.  Of  course  we  have  peak 
loads  during  the  summer  season  which  the  rangers  and  staff  men  are  unable  to 
handle.  In  such  cases  we  are  compelled  to  determine  which  jobs  are  most 
essential  for  the  accomplishment  of  our  objectives  and  the  others  must  be  dis¬ 
regarded.  -  -  -  - 

Frank  E'.  Andrews  Santa  Fe,  N.ll. 

1.  In  addition  to  their  value  for  budgeting  of  time  and  progressive 
travel  they  should  result  in  better  control  of  Ranger  travel  expense,  use  of 
automobile,  and  horse  and  forage  requirements.  They  afford  the  basis  for  a 
better  factory  "lay-out" ;  that  is,  location  of  headquarters  stations  and 
field  cabins. 

2.  Our  plans  in  the  past  because  they  did  not  show  the  relation  of 
jobs  or  time  requirement  analysis,  failed  to  jolt  us  out  of  "old  work  habits 
or  force  us  to  form  new  ones", 

3.  I  think  there  is  a  middle  ground.  An  executive  must  sit  in  on  the 
analysis  of  his  job  and  probably  can  in  the  main  analyse  it  better  than  any 
individual  or  group  could  without  him.  On  the  other  hand  the  outside  group 
can  presumably  weigh  the  value  of  some  of  his  tendencies  and  hobbies  and  curb 
them.  There  is  an  old  adage,  "If  you  want  a  job  done  right  do  it  yourself". 
Against  this  there  is  a  modern  slogan  "don’t  do  anything  yourself  that  others 
can  do".  In  the  Forest  Service  at  least  you  will  find  Supervisors  "doing 
things"  and  of  necessity  they  must  put  their  shoulder  to  the  wheel  in  order 
to  get  things  done.  We  can’t  always  just  make  plans  and  give  directions  and 
then  sit  back  and  wait  for  the  reports,  etc.,  to  roll  in.  We  are  still  in 
the  "owner  manager"  class.  ■  This  is  in  a  way  my  analysis  of  my  own  job.  Per¬ 
haps  an  analysis  group  would  not  accept  it.  If  they  don’t  accept  it  presum¬ 
ably  they  are  right  and  it  shows  the  weakness  of  a  man  making  the  analysis  of 
his  own  job. 

4.  To  sell  job  analysis  to  the  Ranger  the  salesman  must  have  an  abid¬ 
ing  faith  and  interest  in  it  himself.  When  you  buy  a  car  you  usually  got  a 
folder  somewhat  to  this  effect,  "our  interest  in  the  transaction  doesn’t  stop 
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when  we  deliver  “the  car”.  They  offer  a  certain  amount  of  free  service  <-nd 
urge  you  to  continue  to  drop  in  for  consultation  and  service.  They  expect 
you  to  "boost  their  organization  and  their  car  and  he  in  line  for  a  new  or 
"better  one  later.  We  cannot  expect  these  plans  to  he  kept  going  without  a 
sincere  follow-up  interest  in  them.  You  meet  the  car  dealer  six  months  later 
and  almost  his  first  words  are  "How  is  your  car  performing?  Having  a  little 
trouble  with  this  or  that,  eh.’  Bring  it  down  and  we’ll  look  into  it”.  These 
parallels  are  self  evident.  Why  say  more?  If  we  can’t  display  this  same 
interest  the  product  hasn’t  been  sold  to  the  salesman. 

5.  I  pass  on  this.  Might  and  probably  have  said  more  than  I  will 
live  up  to. 

W.  G.  Weigle  Seattle,  Washington. 

Job  analysis  is  a  term  with  which  we  are  getting  quite  familiar  with 
respect  to  its  use;  we  have  been  applying  it  for  a  long  time  but  did  not 
know  it  by  that  or  any.  other  name.  We  just  did  it  in  connection  with  our 
work.  When  it  was  given  a  name,  we  got  scared  at  it  and  dreaded  the  coming 
of  the  time  when  we  would  have  to  use  it  in  connection  with  all  of  our  work. 

We  are  now  analyzing  the  Ranger  job  and  the  jobs  the  Ranger  has  to  do  and 
while  we  yet  have  much  to  learn,  we  do  not  find  it  especially  difficult.  The 
only  difference  between  what  wo  are  now  doing  and  the  old  way  is  that  we  are 
now  putting  it  on  paper  which  requires  more  care  and  detail.  In  the  old  way, 
we  analyzed  the  jobs  but  less  completely  and  carried  it  in  our  minds  as  best 
we  could.  The  old  way  was  defective  and  so  is  the  new  way  but  the  new  way  has 
greater  possibilities  than  the  old  way,  therefore,  a  good  chance  for  progress. 
The  job  analysis  work  during  its  early  stages  was  largely  a  case  of  the  blind 
leading  the  blind  and  there  is  still  much  room  for  improvement  in  its  appli¬ 
cation. 

Job  analysis,  I  believe,  can  with  profit  be  applied  to  all  classes  of 
Forest  Service  work.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  cannot  just  well  be  applied 

to  the  Forester’s  job  as  to  the  Ranger’s  or  Supervisor’s  job.  Thinking  of 

"The  Management  Review”  article  referred  to  in  the  third  paragraph  under  Job 
Analysis,  Lesson  2,  we  hope  its  general  application  will  not  result  in  the 
resignation  of  any  of  the  ’’higher  Ups”  but  then  you  never  can  tell. 

As  to  how  we  can  get  more  out  of  the  application  of  Job  Analysis  than 

we  have  so  farj  The  answer  is,  put  more  into  it.  We  have  put  very  little  in 

$t  so  far,  therefore,  we  could  not  expect  to  get  much  out.  The  instructions 
given  in  connection  with  the  Ranger  Job  Analysis  have  teen  very  limited  and 
very  hazy.  Furthermore  there  are  some  parts  of  it  that  have  as  yet  not  been 
sold  to  most  of  us.  My  mind  is  open  and  I  would  like  to  accept  all, 'but  as 
the  subject  has  been  given  to  me, I  am  yet  unable  to  see  that  a  Supervisor 
and  a  Ranger  can  sit  down  in  March  and  draw  up  a  series  of  trips  for  the 
Ranger  for  next  September,  that  will  have  a  good  betting  average  with  respect 
to  doing  that  which  i3  necessary  and  of  most  value  in  the  Forest  administra¬ 
tion.  A  Ford  plant  can  be  so  standardized  that  a  year-long  program  of  work 
can  easily  and  accurately  be  made  but  the  work  of  the  Forest  Service  consists 
of  old  jobs  dying  out  and  new  jobs  coming  in  all  the  time,  therefore,  it  is 
different.  You  will  of  course  say  what  difference  does  that  make  if  half  the 
trips  or  jobs  planned  for  September  are  not  applicable;  you  do  not  need  to 
take  them  and  you  can  substitute  other  trips  and  jobs  that  are  suitable  at 
the  time.  Of  course  we  can  and  will  do  what  is  most  serviceable  to  the  Forest 
at  the  time,  but  excessive  substitution  makes  extra  paper  work  and  dulls  the 
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enthusiasm  of  the  Ranger  relative  to  the  whole  system. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  our  greatest  mistake  so  far  ho  s  "been  the  hazy 
instruction  in  its  initiation  and  the  weak  follow-up.  The  Supervisor  and 
Ranger  and  everybody  connected  with  it  have  more  than  they  can  possibly  do, 
consequently  something  gets  neglected.  This  could  be  partly  rectified  by 
having  an  expert  on  the  subject  of  Job  Analysis  make  several  trips  to  each 
Forest  and  check  up  and  explain  so  that  everyone  may  be  familiar  with  every 
phase  of  the  work  and  its  application. 

I  do  not  fully  agree  with  the  article  in  "The  Management  Review”  that 
says  an  executive  cannot  bo  expected  to  analyze  his  own  job.  I  fully  agree 
that  some  skillful  engineer  could  analyze  my  job  better  than  I  can  but  an 
executive  should  be  more  familiar  with  his  job  than  any  one  else,  therefore, 
should  be  more  able  to  analyze  it  than  some  one  of  the  same  ability  and  un¬ 
familiar  with  his  job.  Thoro  might  bo  some  executives  who  would  think  their 
methods  of  doing  things  the  best  way  and  why  should  it  not  be  the  best  way 
or  a  way  at  least  as  good  as  a  man  of  equal  ability  would  select.  I  am  fully 
of  the  opinion,  however,  that  an  expert  engineer  on  the  subject  should  make 
the  analysis  with  the  cooperation  of  the  executive  whose  job  is  being  analyzed. 

As  to  a  way  of  giving  the  rangers  a  better  under standing  of  the  whole 
theory  and  purpose  of  job  analysis  as  practiced  in  industry.  I  believe  it 
would  be  well  to  get  some  simple  plans  as  used  in  well-known  industries  for 
the  ranger  to  study.  They  must  of  course  be  within  the  mental  range*  of  the 
rangers  if  you  want  them  to  get  anything  out  of  it;  do  not  shoot  over  their 
heads  as  has  been  done  in  most  of  the  Supervisor’s  previous  study  work. 

To  tell  you  just  what  ways  Job  Analysis  is  going  to  help  me  in  the 
management  of  men  would  be  giving  you  information  that  as  yet  is  not  very 
well-defined  in  my  own  mind. 

Job  Analysis  will  assist  in  classifying  positions. 

Job  Analysis  Will  assist  in  establishing  standards  of  work  which  will 
help  in  determining  the  accomplishments  of  men. 

Job  Analysis  makes  the  objective  stand  out  which  stimulates  the  worker 
to  better  service  and  a  better  attitude. 

Job  Analysis  will  assist  in  handling  all  phases  of  personnel  adminis¬ 
tration  if  properly  studied  and  applied. 

Wm.  R.  Kreutzer  Ft.  Collins,  Colo. 

2.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  failed  to  grasp  the  importance  of 
making  job  and  time  studies  that  will  eliminate  waste.  Those  studios  may  bo 
made  jointly  by  the  Ranger  and  the  Supervisor  or  his  assistant  while  on  the 
jobs.  We  have  acquired  the  fatal  habit  of  studying  some  things  wrong,  learn¬ 
ing  them  wrong,  and  doing  them  wrong.. 

Very  likely  wo  do  not  secure  the  desired  results  in  some  instances 
because  our  plans  of  work, .when  put  into  effect,  do  not  3eem  to  fit  exactly 
the  local  conditions  at  the  particular  time  arid  place  where  we  must  do  the 
w  or  k. 

Our  Ranger  work  plans,  I  foel,  should  be  amended  more  frequently, 
based  on  facts  secured  by  objective,  j ?b  and  position  analysis.  Even  with 
the  plans,  I  believe,  there  is  still  a  tendency  to  rely  too  much  on  the  old 
time  procedure  of  trial  and  error. 
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3.  I  cannot  a^reo  with  the  article  in  the  "Management  Review",  Since 
it  is  my  experience  that  the  Rangers  take  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  analyz¬ 
ing  the  work  of  their  districts. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  wo  should  help  the  Rangers  develop  high  grade  in¬ 
itiative.  They  should  ho  trained  to  see  the  things  to  he  done,  i.e.,  the  jobs, 
and  the  parts  that  make  up  the  jobs,  and  to  do  the  jobs,  without  being  told 
to  do  them,  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  according  to  standards  established. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  objective  of  getting  the  Rangers  to  take 
a  higher  degree  of  initiative  in  taking  the  action  indicated  by  the  job 
descriptions  in  their  plans,  they  should  bo  required  to  take  active  part  with 
the  Supervisor  or  other  inspecting  officer  in  analyzing  their  jobs  and  in 
rewriting  their  job  specifications. 

4.  By  requiring  the  use  of  the  present  administrative  plans,  both  the 
Rangers  and  Supervisors  will  find  the  weak  places  in  these  plans.  This  will 
bring  out  the  necessity  of  taking  action  to  determine  why  the  plans  will  not 
function  in  certain  particulars.  In  some  cases,  I  feel  that  we  do  not  know 
enough  about  the  jobs  and  objectives  that  have  been  set  up  in  the  plans. 

This  then  calls  for  standardized  job  analysis.  Job  analysis  very  likely  can 
be  done  effectively  by  taking  a  cross  section  of  the  same  kind  of  job  in  the 
various  Ranger  Districts  and  making  a  study  of  the  results,  after  which  the 
standard  may  be  fixed  by  the  job  so  analyzed. 

t 

In  this  as  in  other  lines  of  work  we  should  learn  to  do  our  job  analyz¬ 
ing  the  correct  way  from  the  start.  This,  no  doubt,  will  require  some  inten¬ 
sive  investigative  and  research  work.  But  the  Forest  Service  can  and  should 
find  the  right  method  of  analysis  and  follow  it.  This  will  save  time  and 
money  by  precluding  the  "rule-of-thumb",  "hit-and-miss"  and  the  so-called 
"trial  and  error"  methods.  All  analysis  should  be  done  jointly  with  the 
Rangers.  This  alone  will  create  considerable  interest  and  should  develop  in¬ 
to  an  interesting  game. 

6.  I  believe  that  our  present  plans  are  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
They  have  given  us  a  better  understanding  of  the  analysis  of  the  work  in  the 
various  Ranger  Districts. 

They  have  brought  out  considerable  important  work  that  was  being  over¬ 
looked  or  almost  crowded  off  the  programs  before  the  plans  were  made;  they 
have  brought  abmt  much  greater  action  in  the  field  on  the  part  of  all  Forest 
officers.  They  should  furnish  a  foundation  upon  which  to  build  much  better 
plans  for  the  future. 

While  these  plans  are  far  from  perfect,  it  is  believed  they  point  the 
way  to  the  right  method.  A  right  method  of  plan  always  precedes  a  right 
method  of  work  or  action.  Plans,  if  well  worked  out,  will  give  the  men  the 
right  methods  and  the  means  to  tackle  their  jobs  with  the  certainty  of  doing 
them  well,  provided  the  men  also  have  the  right  motives. 

A.  F.  Hoffman  1/Iancos,  Colo. 

1.  The  uses  to  which  job  analysis  may  be  put  in  the  Forest  Service 
are  many.  There  are  several  jobs  in  the  Service,  ranging  from  the  Forester 
down  to  Forest  Guards,  and  a  thorough  analysis  of  each  of  those  jobs  would 
be  well  worth  while,  so  that  the  duties  of  each  would  be  defined  and  the 
relation  of  one  to  the  other  made  clear.  If  such  an  analysis  was  a  matter  of 
record  the  old  officers  would  always  have  before  them  a  picture  of  the  duties 
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of  each  man  and  new  men  would  know  what  the  work  consists  of  *.nd  the  future 
possibilities  of  their  jobs  and  because  of  the  coordination  the  entire  Forest 
Service  system  would  function  smoother  and  accomplish  more. 

We  can  get  more  out  of  job  analysis  if  all  of  the  positions  were 
analyzed  and  as  a  result  the  work  was  coordinated. 

2.  Our  biggest  mistake  has  been  that  we  have  made  too  many  changes 
of  system  and  as  a  result  the  rangers  have  not  made  a  whole  hearted  uso  of 
plans  because  they  have  always  expected  new  form  of  plan  within  a  short 
time.  Wo  should  decide  on  a  form  of  work  plan  and  then  say  that  it  is  now 

in  effect  for  all  time  and  that  everyone  is  expected  to  follow  its  provisions. 
A  system  to  b-e  followed  by  supervisory  officers  of  checking  the  degree  of 
compliance  with  the  plans  should  be  insisted  on. 

3.  If  an  executive  or  any  one  else,  can  not  be  expected  to  analyze 
his  own  job,  he  should  analyze  it  in  conference  with  somebody  that  knows 
enough  about  the  job  to  make  an  analysis  of  it. 

4.  The  rangers  would  have  a  better  understanding  of  the  theory  and 
purpose  of  job  analysis  as  practiced  in  industry  if  they  were  provided  with 
literature  on  the  subject  that  discussed  it  in  such  a  manner  that  the  in¬ 
formation  could  be  applied  to  their  own  work  and  that  gave  examples  that 
applied  to  their  problems. 

5.  In  order  to  manage  men  one  must  know  what  the  men  are  supposed 
to  do  and  how  and  whan  it  is  to  be  done,  so  job  analysis  of  their  work  is 
necessary  to  provide  the  needed  information. 

6.  The  job  plans  and  schedules  that  we  have  are  of  good  quality  but 

I  believe  that  it  has  been  found  that  they  have  some  defects,  so  steps  should 
be  taken  to  iron  out  those  defects.  One  thing  that  the  plan  fails  to  do,  is 
to  provide  for  listing  unexpected  and  temporary  jobs  and  a  supplemental 
system  should  therefore  bo  outlined  and  instructions  for  its  use  sent  to  the 
field. 

N.  F.  Macduff  Eugeue,  Oregon. 

1*  Recently  the  complaint  that  the  Forest  Schools  were  not  producing 
satisfactory  material  for  Forest  Service  work  has  resulted  in  an  inquiry  now 
being  conducted  in  the  subject  of  Forestry  Education,  perhaps  if  the  Forest 
Service  thru  job  analysis  and  prepared  job  specifications  and  furnished  them 
to  the  Forest  Schools  the  training  in  Forest  Schools  would  have  resulted  in 
more  satisfactory  product. 

2.  Until  required  in  1928  and  in  the  Loveridge  work  plans,  so  far  as 
my  recollection  goes  no  general  effort  was  made  in  the  Forest  Service  to 
analyze  the  work  of  the  various  employees  of  the  Service  and  to  prepare  job 
specifications.  Now  those  very  broad,  general  analyses  have  been  made  and 
very  general  broad  job  specifications  have  been  prepared.  There  are  two 
things  wrong  with  them.  One  -  referring  to  question  #3  they  were  prepared  in 
the  first  instance  by  the  employee  himself  with  little  or  no  help  from  his 
superior.  Two  -  After  these  analyses  and  specifications  had  been  reviewed 
and  revised  by  superiors  there  was  no  real  effort  to  secure  in  the  subordinate 
full  understanding  of  the  revised  analyses  and  specifications.  Of  course 
there  is  another  difficulty  -  not  entirely  within  the  province  of  the  Forest 
Service  to  correct  -  that  is  when  the  job  specifications  were  written  in  1928 
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the  hope  was  held  out  that  promotional  opportunities  would  he  greater.  Yet 
hut  very  few  employees  have  received  any  more  than  the  Welch  hill  promotion. 

3.  If  mutual  understanding  is  essential  to  efficient  team  work,  and 
if  an  executive  (or  other  employee)  cannot  he  expected  to  analyze  his  own 

j oh  and  discover  hest  ways  of  doing  things,  then  the  executive  (or  other 
employee)  must  sit  in  (he  an  observer)  on  the  analysis  of  his  job  if  he  is  to 
understand.  I  do  not  grant  that  an  executive  (or  other  employee)  cannot 
analyze  his  own  joh.  If  he  can  analyze  the  jobs  of  others  he  should  ho  able 
to  analyze  his  own.  But  even  if  two  heads  aren’t  bettor  than  one,  mutual 
understanding  is  promoted  by  cooperation  in  analysis  -  and  greater  efficiency 
results. 

4.  All  yearlong  employees  on  the  Cascade  have  expressed  a  desire  to 
read  the  lessons  in  this  course.  The  lessons  will  he  circulated.  If  the 
men  read  them  they  will  accept  more  readily  -  because  of  understanding  -  any 
policies  resulting  from  this  course. 

6.  Insisting  on  8  hours  as  one  day  and  requiring  work  plans  and 
schedules  and  diary  analyses  to  balance  on  that  basis  makes  the  job  of  pre¬ 
paring  work  plans  and  schedules  so  onerous  and  so  far  from  actuality  as  to 
arouse  opposition  and  disgust  with  them.  When  it  takes  me  and  a  couple  of 
rangers  4  hours  to  find  1  hour’s  mistake  in  balancing  the  work  plan  and 

schedule  so  that  it  equals  the  exact  number  of  working  days  in  the  month  times 

S  and  when  we  know  that  during  the  summer  months  On ‘horse  trips  the  day  can¬ 
not  be  confined  to  8  hours  we  cannot  help  hut  regard  work  plans  and  schedules 

as  now  prepared  as  more  theoretical  than  practical  -  a  paper  work  burden 
required  by  ’’orders”.  To  venture  such  an  opinion  is  of  course  heresy  and 
stamps  one  as  ignorant  and  unprogressive. 


Frederic  Winn  Tucson,  Arizona. 

The  primary  difficulty  we  have  encountered  in  giving  our  rangers  a 
better  understanding  of  the  theory  and  purpose  of  job  analysis,  has  been 
that  of  the  emphasis  placed  on  the  time  factor.  From  the  viewpoint  of  the 
Executive,  the  element  of  tine  is,  of  course,  closely  related  to  that  of 
costs  but  the  ranger  in  our  organization  is  a  ”doer”  (a  doctrine  emphasized 
in  the  Manual)  rather  than  a  manager.  Fundamentally,  our  work  deals  with 
natural  resources  and  those  who  make  use  of  them  and  we  cannot  ’’speed  up 
production”  in  the  sense  the  phrase  is  used  by  industrial  organizations. 

The  ranger  for  the  most  part  deals  with  the  stockman,  the  small  timber 
operator,  the  homesteader  and  the  recreationist  and  among  this  class  -  at 
least  in  the  southwest  -  the  element  of  time  is  a  negligible  factor.  I 
should  hesitate  to  estimate  how  many  Forest  officers  have  torn  their  hair  or 
exhausted  their  vocabulary  of  cuss-words  because  some  grazing  user  has  failed 
to  keep  a  date  or  some  small  mill  operator  has  figured  that  ’’tomorrow  or  the 
next  day  is  as  good  a  time  to  have  logs  ready  for  scaling  as  today”.  There 
is  a  psychology  about  this  utter  disregard  for  time  which  needs  to  be  fathom¬ 
ed  before  the  average  ranger  can  be  induced  to  give  much  weight,  to  the  fact 
that  Part  I  of  his  work  plan  indicates  40  days  set  aside  for  small  sales. 

He  will  recognize  that  small  sales  are  part  of  his  recurrent  jobs  and  even 
that  some  months  are  better  than  others  for  handling  them  but  he,  from  long 
experience  with  the  citizenry  with  whom  ho  does  most  of  his  business,  will 
be  wholly  indifferent  t  :>  the  fact  that  Part  I  allots  40  days  for  handling 


that  particular  jot  for  the  year.  It  must  logically  follow  that  if  the  time 
factor  in  Part  I  is  given  little  weight,  that  in  Part  II  and  III  it  must  he 
equally  so.  The  writer  was  once  asked  if  it  did  not  moke  him  ’’hot  under  the 
collar"  to  have  a  ranger  sit  alongside  of  a  stockman  on  the  top  rail  of  a 
corral,  whittle  a  stick  and  charge  four  hours  to  grazing  administration.  The 
answer  was  "No”,  if,  during  that  four  hours  the  ranger  had  made  any  progress 
towards  an  agreement,  for  example,  to  secure  the  construction  of  a  much  need¬ 
ed  division  fence  or  the  establishment  of  needed  salt  grounds.  One  cannot 
approach  a  southwestern  stockman  with  a  proposition  such  as  the  above  and 
expect  to  secure  acquiescence  in  half  hour,  on  the  ground  that  the  ranger’s 
schedule  gives  him  only  a  half  hour  to  do  this  particular  job.  Of  course, 
the  ranger  recognizes  that  fact  but  he  uses  this  sample  instance  as  an 
argument  to  point  to  the  unimportance  or  rather  the  lack  of  value  of  the  time 
factor.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  this  is  an  instance  in  which  "the  situation 
governs”. 

In  line  with  all  this,  I  note  with  interest  and  agreement  in  reading 
"Uses  of  Job  Study”,  the  following:  ’’Salaries  are  not  paid  an  encumbent  for 
the  time  he  puts  in  it.  He  is  paid  for  v;hat  he  does  during  that  time." 

Herein  lies  my  chief  difficulty  in  explaining  the  theory  and  purpose  of  job 
analysis  as  applied  -to  the  time  element  in  our  ranger  work  plans.  This  same 
argument  has  been  presented  to  me  by  a  ranger  graduate  of  an  eastern  Univer¬ 
sity  of  ancient  lineage  who  had  in  addition,  three  years- of  post-graduate 
work  in  forestry  and  by  a  ranger  graduate  from  the  University  of  Hard-Knocks, 
with  post-graduate  work  on  the  back  of  a  bronc  and  in  the  lumber  camps. 

Suggestion  5  would  require  too  much  space  to  answer  in  detail  but  it 
could  best  be  summed  up  in  the  article  on  management  problems  and  in  the 
"Educational  Review"  on  "Job  Specifications".  It  could  we 11  be  summed  up  in 
the  expression:  "If  one  is  to  do  a  good  job — he  must  analyze,  discern  relative 
importance,  detect  relationship,  weigh  evidence  and  draw  consistent  conclu¬ 
sions". 

Frank  Grubb  Prescott,  Arizona 

I  can’t  entirely  agree  with  the  sentence  in  the  text  "But  without  the 
yearlong  schedule,  do  you  have  a  plan 'at  all?"  Part  I  of  the  ranger  plan 
tells  us  what  activities  are  necessary  on  a  district,  with  what  degree  of 
refinement  they  are  to  be  executed  and  the  probable  time  required  for  each. 
Part  2  assigns  the  proper  months  for  each  activity  with  its  time  factor. 

With  these  as  guides,  why  spend  considerable  time,  both  ranger  and  supervisor, 
working  up  in  advance  a  whole  yoar ’ s  supply  of  Trip  plans,  with  the  certainty 
that  during  that  year  so  many  unexpected,  unforeseen  things  will  occur  that 
but  few  of  the  plans  can  be  adhered  to,  or  if  they  were,  with  an  actual  loss 
of  officiency?  Why  not  make  these  plans  a  month  in  advance  when  thereby  it 
can  be  so  much  more  clearly  foreseen  what  and  where  the  most  urgent  work  lies? 
To  me  this  latter  still  gives  one  very  much  of  a  plan,  worthy  of  the  man’s 
best  thoughts  and  efforts,  and  affording  more  needed  flexibility  to  meet  the 
myriad  of  surprises  which  help  to  make  the  Forest  Service  so  interesting. 

Many  examples  could  be  cited,  but  as  an  outstanding  one:  Of  what  value  were 
Districts  1,  5  rnd  6  rangers’  trip  plans  during  the  past  fire  season  except 
perhaps  to  bo  listed  as  "unfinished  business”? 

Job  analysis,  up  to  the  above  point,  is  an  essential  of  good  adminis¬ 
tration  and  the  ”Management  Review”  is  correct  in  stating  that  an  executive 
cannot  be  expected  to  analyze  his  own  job  in  the  best  manner.  He  should,  how¬ 
ever,  take  an  active  part  in  such  an  analysis,  and  with  an  open  mind  for  new 
or  better  methods. 
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C. 2. Favre 
W.B.Rice 


J . W. Humphr  ey 


Kemmerer,  Wyo. 
Emmett,  Idaho 
Ephriam,  Utah 


F.S.  Moore 
J . N. Kinney 
J. E.Gurr 
A. C.  McCain 


Montpelier,  Idaho 


Salmon,  Idaho 
Austin, Nevada 
Jackson,  Wyo. 


In  discussing  this  lesson  we  are  certainly  of  the  opinion  that  analysis 
helps  very  materially,  particularly  in  the  following  ways: 

1.  Discloses  overlapping  and  duplication  of  work. 

2.  It  will  help  in  discovering  faulty  procedure  of  work  or  meritorious 
work. 

3.  It  will  show  the  need  for  machinery  or  other  equipment  to  he  used 
on  the  job. 

4.  It  will  give  the  ranger  a  better  under  standing  of  his  duties,  both 
daily  and  periodic. 

5.  It  will  assist  in  the  handling  of  the  work  on  the  district  through 
the  fact  that  the  viewpoint  of  both  the  ranger  and  Supervisor  will 
be  harmonized  and  correlated  through  the  study  made. 

6.  It  will  indicate  the  need  for  training  and  will  suggest  an  outline 
to  be  followed. 

7.  It  will  indicate  the  need  for  standardization  of  jobs. 

8.  An  analysis  will  bring  out  fitness  of  employee  for  the  job  at  hand 
or  for  other  jobs. 

9.  It  will  assist  in  providing  more  definite  and  satisfactory  promotion 
policy. 

10.  An  analysis  will  usually  show  the  proper  or  improper  location  of 
headquarters. 

11.  It  will  also  very  often  show  the  need  for  improvements  on  the 
district. 

How  Analysis  May  Be  Helped 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  we  have  made  many  errors  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  job  analysis.  In  the  first  place  the  main  error  lies  in  the  general 
method  of  making  the  analysis.  No  doubt  the  large  portion  of  our  analysis  is 
made  at  some  distance  from  the  seat  of  action  and  at  a  time  of  year  quite  far 
removed  from  the  actual  time  of  doing  the  work.  Then,  too,  our  records  with 
which  we  seek  to  analyze  the  situation  are  only  estimates  kept  while  the 
ranger  or  other  individual  is  busily  engaged  upon  the  work  at  hand,  and  being 
unable  to  do  two  things  at  one  time,  the  data  to  be  used  in  analysis  is  slight¬ 
ed  in  favor  of  the  job  of  handling  the  affairs  on  the  district.  All  of  these 
tend  to  lessen  the  value  of  our  basic  data. 

We  can  hardly  compare  our  data  collected  as  we  do  with  data  collected 
in  a  foundry  where  time  and  quality  can  be  very  accurately  determined.  Then, 
too,  we  may  make  what  we  think  is  a  good  analysis  of  the  job  based  upon  facts 
obtained  on  the  ground,  but  if  this  does  not  happen  to  fit  in  with  an  arbi¬ 
trary  formula  which  probably  does  not  fit  the  case  at  all,  we  are  usually  told 
that  we  did  not  make  a  good  analysis  of  the  job.  This  tends  to  lesson  confi¬ 
dence  in  job  analysis  and  to  create  a  spirit  of  disgust  with  it,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  justified. 
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One  of  the  main  weaknesses  in  our  ranger  district  analyses  is  the  fact 
that  they  have  "been  made  without  taking  into  account  sufficiently  the  need 
for  and  U3e  of  administrative  guards,  fire  guards,  improvement  men  and  road 
and  trail  laborers.  Plans  have  been  built  up  on  the  assumption  that  the 
present  average  numbers  of  temporary  men  employed  is  correct,  and  ranger  time 
set  up  for  supervision.  Also  no  account  ha3  been  taken  of  overhead.  A  heavy 
overhead  means  that  the  ranger  is  probably  receiving  a  good  deal  of  help  from 
the  Supervisor’s  offico,  while  a  small  overhead  naturally  throws  a  heavier 
load  on  the  ranger. 

Aids  for  Better  Understanding  by  Hangers 

In  order  that  a  job  analysis  be  of  the  most  value  and  give  the  ranger 
a  better  under  standing  of  the  theory  and  purpose  of  the  analysis  he  should  at 
least  assist  in  making  same,  with  a  full  discussion  of  the  various  factors, 
elements,  standards,  etc.  This  educates  the  personnel  and  gives  them  an  in¬ 
sight  into  their  work  and  enables  them  to  correctly  interpret  the  standards, 
jobs  to  be  done,  time  factors,  etc. 

4' 

The  Hanger  no  doubt  will  more  readily  obtain  an  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  job  analysis  if  he  himself  applies  this  to  his  own  job  and 
his  analysis  is  subsequently  reviewed  and  discussed  with  his  superior. 

E.  S.  Kiethley  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

1.  An  accurate  job  analysis  will  result  in  practical  working  standards 
now  so  urgently  needed  in  all  activities  and  replace  the  ideals  or  desired 
practices  so  frequently  impossible  of  attainment.  Then,  too.  there  is  the 
element  of  remoteness  and  extremely  slow  progress  made  toward  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  these  ideals.  More  mile  posts  should  be  placed  along  the  way  by  which 
to  measure  progress.  There  is  a  difference  between  ideals  and  practical  work¬ 
ing  standards,  and  the  former  is  more  easily  stated  without  challenge.  Work¬ 
ing  standards  should  be  found  in  job  analysis.  Frequently  the  resultant  work¬ 
ing  standards  determined  in  this  way  will  conflict  with  existing  standards  in 
handbooks  and  manuals,  which,  on  the  whole,  are  sound  but  do  not  fit  the  un¬ 
evenness  of  the  ground.  An  accurate  job  analysis  will  bring  us  out  of  this. 

Most  of  the  job  analyses  I  have  seen  deal  with  the  more  simple  jobs 
such  as  the  telephone  lineman  (ttvthu  man  in? a  factory  working  behind  a  machine. 
I  would  like  to  have  a  sample  analysis,  which  is  judged  high,  of  a  job  com¬ 
parable  to  the  ranger  or  supervisor’s,  and  the  whole  bunch  of  jobs  he  has  to 
do  tied  together  in  an  effective  plan  which  is  known  to  work.  Wo  have  got  to 
put  more  confidence  in  our  job  analyses  end  plans  through  more  interest  and 
study  of  the  theory  and  purpose  back  of  them. 

2.  <lne  serious  mistake  made  at  the  outset  was  to  move  too  fast.  We 
tried  to  jam  the  whole  thing  down  the  throats  of  the  ranger  without  preparing 
him  for  the  shock.  We  also  should  have  better  prepared  and  trained  the 
supervisors  who  were  chosen  as  the  doctors  to  administer  the  dose.  It  pro¬ 
bably  would  have  been  better  to  have  started  the  job  analyses  and  work  plans 
at  the  top  where  those  most  capable  to  do  the  job  ought  to  be  found.  When 
the  task  got  down  to  the  supervisor  and  ranger,  he  would  have  gone  about  the 
job  more  under  standingly.  My  notion  now  of  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  go 
about  the  job  slowly  and  thoroughly.  The  movement  is  quite  revolutionary  to 
the  ranger  and  supervisor.  We  ought  to  have  known  this  because  our  closed 
files  are  full  of  hastily  made  plans  that  wero  impractical.  Both  have  made 
plans  before,  largely  because  instructed  to  do  so,  only  to  see  them  forgotten 
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about.  How  often  have  we  inspected  the  supervisors  and  rargers’  work  through 
the  resource  and  work  plans  so  laboriously  built?  It  is  time  now  to  make 
fewer  and  better  plans  which  are  of  real  value  as  a  tool  in  management.  They 
must  make  the  rangers  and  supervisors’  work  lighter  and  easier.  When  this  is 
demonstrated,  both  will  take  to  them  like  a  duck  to  water. 

3.  I  think  the  job  analysis  and  work  plan  should  be  made  by  the 
immediate  superior  officer  in  cooperation  with  the  man.  whose  job  is  being 
analyzed  and  planned.  Without  this  I  fear  the  plan  wi.iT.  not  fit  the  ground, 
and  unless  it  does,  it  won’t  work.  I  don’t  know  all  the  details  of  a  ranger’s 
job,  or  if  I  do,  I  cannot  remember  them  accurately  enough  for  a  job  analysis. 
His  diary  has  not  heretofore  been  an  accurate  record  of  the  things  he  does. 

I,  for  one,  felt  poorly  qualified  to  analyze  the  ranger’s  job  and  make  a  work 
plan.  I  can  do  a  better  job  now,  though  experience  has  been  a  hard  and  costly 
teacher.  I  could  have  done  a  better  job  had  I  received  proper  training  and 
taken  more  time  to  do  the  job. 

4.  The  only  suggestion  I  can  offer  is  patience,  time,  and  study. 

Prove  to  him  by  concrete  cases  that  job  analysis  does  result  in  easier  and 
greater  accomplishment.  We  must  recognize  that  he  will  be  slower  to  under¬ 
stand  the  purpose,  perhaps,  than  those  whose  rank  is  above  him,  and  we  should 
not  overlook  the  need  of  a  competent  and  trained  man  to  pass  the  job  analysis 
idea  along  to  him. 

5.  When  job  analysis  is  done  fight  and  accurately  it  is  certain  to 
result  in  a  better  under standing  and  appreciation  of  the  things  the  ranger 
has  to  do.  Having  this,  I  am  in  a  much  better  position  to  understand  him. 

His  work  is  his  principal  association,  and  this  next  to  heredity  makes  the 
man.  What  he  is,  is  merely  a  reflection  of  these  two  things. 

6.  Our  plans  and  schedules  have  fallen  too  far  short  of  expectations. 
We  presumably  intended  to  make  them  exacting  and  tight.  Then  we  accepted  all 
manner  of  flexibility,  and,  had  this  not  been  done,  the  work  on  the  district 
would  have  been  seriously  disturbed.  They  implied  or  stated  too  many  ideals 
and  desired  practices  as  practical  working  standards.  To  have  carried  them 
out  100/o  would  have  been  all  but  ruinous.  Traveling  expens-e  would  have  been 
materially  increased.  The  theory  and  purpose  are  all  right,  but  the  plans 
made  for  rangers  on  this  Forest  need  a  lot  of  serious  study  and  revision  be¬ 
fore  they  will  do  what  is  expected. 

Austin  A.  Wood  Franklin,  N.C. 

3.  An  executive  is  too  close  to  his  job  to  have  the  prospective  nec¬ 
essary  to  thoroughly  and  impartially  analyze  it. 

The  man  whose  job  is  being  analyzed  should  present  the  elements  and 
the  problems  of  the  job  and  cooperate  with  the  analyst.  He  should,  however, 
defend  his  methods  and  not  fail  to  give  the  analyst  the  best  possible  cross 
section  of  the  job. 

4.  If  we  can  show  the  rangers  the  trend  toward  Job  Analysis  in  in¬ 
dustry  and  all  forward-looking  concerns  and  convince  them  that  it  is  intended 
to  facilitate  the  work  without  restricting  initiative  and  resourcefulness  we 
will  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  breaking  down  any  ranger  resistence  which 
may  exist. 
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Alva  A.  Simpson 


I, Tiles  City,  Mont. 


1.  Having  "been  vitally  interested  in  job  analysis  from  its  initiation 
in  the  Forest  Service  I  have  found  numerous  uses  for  the  data.  For  the  first 
time  I  found  the  reason  why  the  peak  .load  on  the  Custer  was  in  October, 
November,  December  and  January,  rather  than  in  the  mid-summer  season.  This 
allowed  the  planning  and  constructing  of  improvements  at  a  period  when  condi¬ 
tions  were  favorable  and  when  the  District  Ranger  was  able  to  be  near  his 
headquarters  and  in  immediate  touch  for  fire  control  work.  It  brought  out  our 
local  dependence  upon  the  local  people  for  fire  detection  and  suppression.  It 
indicated  the  excessive  travel  required  for  our  S-22  sale  business  that  could 
not  be  so  well  indicated  from  volume  of  cut  information.  It  developed  logical 
trips  for  range,  inspection  and  tied  into  these  trips,  numerous  small  jobs  such 
as  special  use  pasture  inspection,  claims  inspection,  etc.  It  indicated  when 
and  why  assistance  was  necessary  and  developed  a  means  of  planning  details  to 
specific  projects  and  jobs.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  items  that  were  more 
accurately  brought  into  the  light.  Job  analysis  has  simply  given  us  -  in  an 
orderly  way  -  definite  information  as  to  our  activities  and  allowed  more  care¬ 
ful  measurement  of  our  time,  thus  contributing  to  a  decreased  cost  in  admin¬ 
istration  and  an  increased  output  of  work,  perhaps  a  similar  method  of 
analysis  of  our  fire  protection  problem  in  D-l  will  evolve  a  more  dependable 
protection  of  our  forest  resources. 

2.  The  most  common  mistake  I  have  noted  in  job  analysis  is  the  tend¬ 
ency  to  predict  the  future  upon  the  basis  of  past  accomplishment  and  to  give 
too  much  attention  to  time  setups,  as  estimated  from  past  performance.  My 
conception  is  to  list  the  jobs  under  each  major  activity,  defining  the  stand¬ 
ards  and  objectives  in  detail  and  then  in  conference  with  the  Ranger  -  pro¬ 
gressively  accomplish  the  work  by  outlining  logical  trips  -  without  reference 
to  the  diary  analysis.  As  I  see  job  analysis,  the  more  you  divorce  it  from 
past  performance,  the  more  likely  you  will  improve  the  performance  and  as  you 
analyze,  the  differences  between  ranger  districts  in  travel  time,  personal 
ability,  etc.,  will  unfold.  Many  other  mistakes  have  been  made  in  our  analysis 
work  one  of  which  is  lack  of  interest  in  the  use  of  this  new  tool. 

3.  I  agree  with  the  ”IJ[anagement  Review”  we  are  too  set  in  our  ways  to 
adequately  analyze  our  own  job.  A  Ranger  job  should  be  analyzed  by  the 
Supervisor  -  especially  if  the  Supervisor  is  competent  to  do  a  ranger fs  work. 
Likewise  the  ranger  should  analyze  his  temporary  force  and  their  respective 
jobs,  while  a  Supervisor’s  job  should  be  analyzed  by  a  qualified  member  of 
the  District  organization. 

4.  I  think  we  should  extend  job  analysis  to  the  rangers  by  having  them 
analyze  the  temporary  men’s  function  on  the  ranger  district.  We  should  hand 
down  our  information  and  data  on  procedure  to  the  ranger  and  have  him  actively 
analyze  the  functions  that  come  under  his  immediate  supervision.  In  this  way 
an  appreciation  of  job  analysis  will  be  built  up  in  the  entire  personnel,  al¬ 
though  personally  I  believe  that  there  is  now  a  deep  appreciation  of  the  worth 
of  job  analysis,  especially  if  we  subordinate  the  ’’work  plan”  phaso  to  the 
real  meat  -  ’’analysi s”. 

5.  See  1. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  all  phases  of  our  Ranger  District  analysis 
but  this  is  now  too  lengthy.  Last  year  we  used  the  same  system  on  the  Super¬ 
visor’s  office  with  the  result  that  there  was  less  duplication  of  effort  be¬ 
tween  the  Assistant  and  myself  -  a  more  complete  inspection  of  the  Forest  and 
a  pre-dotermined  estimate  of  field  time.  Even  if  not  competent  to  analyze 
yourself,  it  won’t  hurt  you  any  to  do  it. 
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J.  R.  Hall 


Sonora,  California 


One  of  the  interesting  things  to  me  as  a  result  of  our  analysis  of  the 
Ranger  jobs  on  this  Forest  during  the  last  two  years  has  been  the  change  in 
emphasis  that  has  "been  "brought  about'  on  the  amount  of  time  needed  to  "be  spent 
on  the  different  lines  of  work. 

For  instance  heretofore  in  my  work  on  the  different  Forests  I  had 
always  found  that  grazing  supervision  was  usually  crowded  out  as  a  major  line 
of  work  and  such  of  it  as  was  done  "by  the  Ranger  was  only  incidental  to  other 
work.  As  a  result  grazing  received  very  little  intensive  study,  and  mostly 
took  care  of  itself.  A  stockman  got  his  permit  in  the  spring,  was  later 
counted  in,  and  came  out  in  the  fall.  Little  attention  was  paid  to  what  he 
did  all  summer  except  as  the  Ranger  incidentally  noted  conditions  while  on 
other  work. 

/  ....... 

The  analysis  showed,  where  "by  scheduling  the  jobs  to  be  done,  it  was 
possible  for  each  Ranger  to  cover  on  definitely  scheduled  trips  every  grazing 
allotment  on  his  district,  at  least  once  during  the  season  and  frequently  an 
early  summer  and  again  a  fall  inspection.  Incidentally  many  other  jobs  can 
be  scheduled  to  be  done  while  the  men  are  on  their  grazing  trips.  Grazing, 
in  other  words  has  finally  gotten  its  fair  share  of  the  available  time  along 
with  other  important  jobs. 

Some  men  need  the  carefully  worked  out  job  analysis  and  work  plans, 
more  than  others.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  men  who  seemingly  need  them 
the  least  are  the  ones  who  really,  whether  or  not  they  worked  out  the  analysis 
and  plans  for  their  work  on  paper  beforehand,  always  had  running  through  their 
minds  an  idea  of  an  orderly  procedure  to  accomplish  every  thing  there  was  to 
be  done. 

The  ones  needing  the  well  worked  out  analysis  and  plans  most  are  those 
who  are  continually  wasting  efforts  running  from  place  to  place  in  an  un¬ 
orderly  fashion  doing  only  part  of  the  work  then  jumping  to  something  else, 
then  back  over  the  same  ground  to  finish  what  should  have  been  done  before. 

Certainly  the  methodical  ones  are  not  injured  by  having  an  analysis  of 
their  jobs  and  carefully  formed  schedules,  it  falls  in  line  with  what  they 
have  always  worked  out  in  their  minds  anyway.  The  unmethodical  ones  are 
greatly  helped  because  they  can  accomplish  all  the  work  of  their  districts 
whereas  generally  before  some  things  were  slighted. 

I  am  satisfied  that  from  two  years  use  of  the  new  method  of  job  analysi 
and  work  plans  on  this  Forest  I  have  a  much  better  assurance  that  the  things 
needing  doing  are  carefully  worked  out  in  advance  as  to  time  and  how  to  be 
done  and  that  they  will  be  done  if  at  all  possible.  Under  old  methods  or 
lack  of  methods  there  was  a  good  chance  that  many  things  would  continue  to  be 
slighted  because  they  were  the  jobs  least  liked,  least  pleasant  to  do,  and 
therefore,  most  often  put  off  or  carelessly  crowded  out. 

What  I  find  out  now  occasionally  is  that  I  have  to  watch  to  see  that 
the  plan  is  not  being  every  once  in  a  while  carelessly  ignored  and  the  men 
getting  back  into  the  old  habit  of  doing  what  comes  easiest  to  do  rather  than 
as  per  schedule  what  is  logical  to  be  done  next. 

Under  question  4  of  lesson  two.  "Suggestions  as  to  how  to  give  the 
Rangers  a  better  under  standing  of  job  analysis  ."  i  think  the  "person¬ 

nel"  November  1929  article  on  Uses  of  Job  Study  is  good  enough  to  send  around 
to  the  Rangers  and  plan  to  do  so. 


In  working  up  joi)  analyses  with  men  from  the  District  Office  and  the 
Hangers  it  struck  me  that  the  Hangers  were  sold  on  the  idea  of  jot  analysis 
and  the  good  to  he  derived  therefrom.  They  have  worked  under  them  for  two 
years  now  and  in  general  have  found  the  plans  working  out  in  good  shape. 

C.  C.  Hall  Albany,  Oregon 

I  do  not  altogether  accept  the  idea  that  the  other  fellow  can  analyze 
the  job  better.  The  fellow  on  the  job  naturally  thinks  he  knows  more  about 
that  particular  job  than  the  other  chap  and  if  he  is  progressive  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  he  does.  Would  not  analysis  by  the  man  on  the  job  be  more  success¬ 
ful  than  one  by  a  stranger  to  that  particular  job? 

While  I  feel  that  I  have  a  good  general,  knowledge  of  a  Ranger’s  work, 

I  would  not  attempt  to  analyze  his  job  alone.  To  do  so  would  be  to  take  many 
things  for  granted.  It  seems  to  me  that  success  in  analyzing  a  job  can  only 
be  assured  by  using  the  man  on  the  job  as  the  principal  and  the  other  chap  in 
advisory  capacity. 

A  new  view  point  is  always  valuable  and  the  advisor  would  furnish  just 

that,  as  well  as  expert  advice  in  short  cuts,  etc.,  while  the  man  on  the  job 

opens  it  up  for  the  other  fellows  view  and  eliminates  errors  that  would  other¬ 
wise  be  made  in  taking  things  for  granted. 

G.  B.  Mains  Boise,  Idaho 

It  is  a  mistake  to  try  to  apply  a  common  unit  of  measurement  to  the 
3ame  job  on  all  Ranger  districts  and  Forests  because  conditions  under  which 
the  job  is  performed  vary  too  widely. 

In  Eorest  Service  work  and  all  similar  jobs  the  executive  must  analyze 
his  own  job  or  at  least  set  in  on  the  analysis.  Otherwise  it  is  not  his  job. 

Even  if  there  were  an  analysis  of  the  job  handed  him  when  he  took  it  over  he 

would  want  to  study  and  re-analyze  it  and  fit  it  to  his  individuality  in  order 
to  get  the  best  performance. 

Carl  B.  Neal  Hoseburg,  Oregon 

There  are  times  that  I  he'sitate  to  criticize  because  it  really  seems 
that  it  must  be  myself  and  not  the  regiment  which  is  out  of  step.  In  this 
case  it  seems  to  me  that  your  suggestions  for  discussion  necessitate  rather 
trite  self  evident  answers. 

Discussions  of  subject  No.  5: 

It  seems  to  me  the  district  ranger  job  analysis  are  as  much  help  to 
the  Supervisor  as  they  are  to  the  district  rangers  themselves.  They  furnish 
the  specifications  against  .which  to  compare  the  work  the  ranger  is  expected 
to  do.  In  this  way  the  Supervisor  is  able  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  district 
rangers  better  than  by  any  other  method. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  time  we  had  job  analysis  for  the  clerical 
positions.  These  could  be  ’’pyramided”  very  much  as  was  done  in  the  case  of 
splicers’  helper,  grade  a,  b,  c,  and  d,  in  the  Educational  Record  for 
October  which  we  received.  Further,  3uch  an  analysis  would  show  how  much 
help  or  cooperation  the  clerical  force  should  have  from  the  Supervisor's  staff 
or  the  district  ranger  in  order  to  do  their  work  satisfactorily.  A  concrete 
example  of  what  I  mean  is  illustrated  by  the  improvement  cards.  Should  these 
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"be  kept  "by  the  clerk  or  the  Superintendent  of  Construction  or  by  both?  There 
are  many  other  cases  where  the  clerks  work  is  to  compile  and  maintain  records 
of  work  done  by  others,  and  in  order  that  this  may  he  adequate,  how  much 
assistance  should  he  receive? 

S.  A.  Nash-Bouldin  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 


As  I  now  understand  the1  new  work  plan  it  should  be  a  word  picture  of 
the  work  on  each  ranger  district. 

From  my  intimate  knowledge  of  two  or  three  Forests  1  doubt  if  this 
has  been  accomplished,  and  I  find  it  will  be  necessary  to  revise  the  plans 
to  depict  more  clearly  the  condition. 

In  preparing  the  job  lists  and  schedules  I  find  there  was  a  tendency 
to  cut  the  job  to  fit  the  existing  personnel,  both  as  to  man  days  available 
and  his  ability,  consequently  to  anyone  reviewing  these  plans  without  de¬ 
tailed  knowledge  of  the  particular  district,  they  may  appear  as  average  one 
or  two  man  districts,  whereas  if  the  plan  was  really  a  true  picture  of  the 
job,  with  all  short  cuts  and  dovetailing  of  trips  taken  care  of,  it  would 
probably  look  entirely  different. 

I  am  wonder ing  if  perhaps  our  objectives  are  not  too  vague.  Does  the 
average  Forest  officer  visualize  and  constantly  keep  before  him  our  real 
objective;  does  he  picture  in  his  mind  an  ideal  Forest  condition  and  the 
public  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such  and  then  work  consistently  for  that 
goal,  or  is  he  not  apt  to  be  buried  in  the  details  of  the  job? 

As  a  comparison,  suppose  it  has  been  decided  to  build  a  cathedral. 

The  next  step  is  to  prepare  a  plan  or  picture  of  the  completed  building; 
having  agreed  on  this  the  details  can  be  worked  out  from  the  ground  up  to 
the  peak  of  perfection  as  pictured  in  the  plan. 

C.  L.  Van  Giesen  Ft.  Collins,  Colo. 

2.  I  believe  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  budget  time  too  closely  in 
preparing  work  plans  and  schedules  from  job  analyses.  Cur  procedure  which 
requires  the  analysis  of  a  Ranger’s  diary  may  show  that  the  work  for  a  month 
should  be  done  in  twenty  working  days  by  the  uso  of  improved  methods.  Can 
we  be  sure  that  there  are  not  many  interruptions,  such  as  are  given  in  the 
answer  to  Suggestion  4,  which  cannot  bo  accurately  budgeted,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  will  require  the  remaining  five  or  more  working  days.  Should 
we  grade  a  District  "light"  if  the  analysis  shows  only  20  required  working 
days,  when  these  additional,  unavoidable,  time-consuming  elements  require 
the  full  time  of  an  efficient  man? 

How  many  of  the  administrative  plans  for  Ranger  Districts  provide  an 
allotment  of  time  for  reading  and  studying  the  many  Departmental  Bulletins 
on  forest  management,  range  management,  etc.  which  are  published  and  dis¬ 
tributed  at  frequent  intervals?  During  my  somewhat  short  time  with  the 
Service,  I  frankly  admit  that  I  have  not  read  over  5 \o  of  this  material,  and 
the  many  periodicals  circulated  through  the  Supervisor’s  office.  Should 
there  not  always  be  considerable  leeway  between  budgeted  time  and  the  number 
of  working  days  during  a  given  period?  Otherwise,  we  will  lose  the  benefit 
that  wc  should  receive  from  these  educational  sources,  as  a  result  of  our 
high  efficiency  and  consolidation  methods,  which  allow  no  time  for  anything 
except  strictly  productive  work.  I  believe  that  I  can  safely  say  that  75 % 
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of  the  work  in  this  course  is  done  during  evenings  and  Sundays,  when  most 
professional  men,  similar  to  us,  demand  relaxation.  We  all*  I’m  sure,  give 
this  time  gladly,  hut  are  we  not  courting  a  decline  in  efficiency  during 
regular  working  hours?  Would  it  not  he  better  for  the  entire  Service,  if  our 
analyses,  plans,  and  number  of  personnel  allowed  sufficient  time  for  these 
valuable  educational  opportunities? 


Edwin  F.  Smith 


placerville,  Calif. 


1.  I  believe  that  the  uses  of  the  job 
almost  any  of  the  work  in  the  Forest  Service, 
can  advance  in  the  use  of  such  analysis  is  to 
to  the  job  that  was  analyzed.  This  also  will 
might  bo  in  the  original  analysis. 


analysis  con  be  applied  to 
However,  the  only  way  that  we 
apply  the  results  of  the  analysi 
bring  out  any  weaknesses  that 


2.  Our  mistakes  as  I  see  them  in  this  work  had  been  that  we  have 
accepted  the  results  of  analysis  as  being  the  final  word.  Also,  we  have  not 
conscientiously  applied  the  results  of  the  analysis  to  the  w ork  itself. 


3.  If  time  were  possible  in  the  analysis  of  a  job  the  basis  of  this 
analysis  should  not  be  one  man’s  practice  of  accomplishing  the  job  but  should 

be  a  summary  of  all  or  at  least  five  men  who  have  held  the  particular  job  that 

is  being  analyzed.  If  one  accepted  the  idea  on  its  face  value  of  the  man  that 

was  holding  the  job  at  the  present  time  as  the  best  method,  no  progress  could 

be  made  in  an  analysis. 


4.  An  annual  revision  or  check-up  or  a  work  plan,  which  is  in  a 
measure  a  job  analysis,  with  the  ranger  is  the  best  method  that  I  find  in 
getting  the  cooperation  of  the  ranger  to  the  furtherance  of  the  job  analysis 
and  its  practice,  as  changing  conditions  are  brought  out  by  the  particular 
ranger  which  are  helpful  in  pointing  out  where  the  first  analysis  was  in 
error. 

5.  Job  analysis  is  an  assistant  to  a  manager  in  weighing  or  comparing 
ability  in  the  doing  of  things  of  different  men  and  thereby  giving  a  manager 
what  the  average  man  can  accomplish  and  can  be  expected  to  accomplish. 

Walter  G-.  Mann  Kanab,  Utah. 


1.  Job  analysis  can  be  made  of  all  kinds  of  jobs,  from  the  highest 
manager  to  the  lowest  laborer.  We  can  make  job  analysis  of  all  guards’  jobs, 
and  could  probably  get  a  great  deal  out  of  it  if  we  would  make  an  analysis 

of  the  jobs  of  laborers.  But  every  Supervisor  has  been  doing  that.  He  hasn’t 
reduced  his  findings  to  paper  but  it  has  been  necessary  for  every  Supervisor 
to  analyze  and  plan  his  projects,  and  analyze  and  plan  his  laborer s ’ jobs  so 
that  he  can  get  the  most  work  done.  In  the  case  of  laborers  it  is  impossible 
to  crowd  them,  to  hurry  them  up,  but  by  analyzing  the  jobs  and  eliminating 
waste  motion,  it  has  been  possible  to  get  more  work  done  with  less  money. 

For  officers  our  analysis  has  been  on  the  yearlong  basis,  but  it  is 
possible  to  extend  job  analysis  to  special  jobs,  to  individual  trips,  so  that 
waste  motion  may  be  eliminated.  This,  however,  should  not  take  the  form  of 
long  extensive  writeups,  but  rather  be  analyzed  in  the  minds  of  the  men  them¬ 
selves. 

2.  One  of  our  mistakes  has  been,  I  think,  in  making  our  job  analysis 
so  voluminous,  and  trying  to  make  our  plans  so  accurate,  that  the  analysis 
itself  takes  up  too  much  time.  Changes  do  not  fit  in,  and  when  rangers’ 
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districts  are  consolidated,  or  an  extra  man  is  dropped  a  complete  new  write¬ 
up  of  pages  and  pages  is  necessary. 

4.  We  have  crowded  jot  analysis  and  work  plans  onto  the  rangers.  We 
have  told  them  it  had  to  he  done;  it  was  orders  from  headquarters,  Tlany  of 
them,  I  know,  have  teen  reluctant  to  accept  the  idea;  many,  or  I  should  say, 
all  of  them  have  entered  in  the  thing  to  make  a  go  of  it,  to  make  a  success 
of  it,  the  same  as  they  do  other  thingsin  the  Forest  Service.  They  have  the 
spirit  of  loyalty  and  are  a  hunch  of  fellows  that  want  to  put  things  over, 
that  want  to  accomplish  things,  tut  we  have  not  given  them  the  incentives  for 
analysis  and  plans  that  they  need. 

A  very  great  help  would  te  ranger  meetings  where  the  discussion  would 
te  jot  analysis  as  practiced  in  industry. 

5.  Jot  analysis  is  going  to  help  me  in  my  management  of  men  ty  help¬ 
ing  me  to  make  proper  notes  on  betterments  and  improvements  in  the  jots  and 
in  the  methods.  One  of  the  biggest  helps  is  going  to  te,  and  is,  the  train¬ 
ing  of  mind  so  that  I  can  continuously  make  mental  analyses  of  the  men,  of 
the  jots,  and  of  the  methods;  so  that  I  will  actually  know  how  to  go  about 

it  to  make  an  analysis  ty  dissecting  the  jot,  weighing  the  parts,  and  putting 
them  together. 

It  will  help  me  to  have  definite  standards  and  set-ups  for  each  man  to 
measure  up  to.  I  will  know  them  absolutely;  there  will  to  no  misunderstanding 
about  it.  And  then  I  can  judge  the  man  and  know  whether  the  work  is  being 
done  or  not,  whereas  without  jot  analysis,  I  could  not  know. 

Arthur  Potter  Boise,  Idahp 

I  believe  a  lot  of  good  can  te  gained  if  a  man  will  analyze  his  own 
jot.  When  an  analysis  is  made  as  a  basis  for  a  plan  his  superior  officer 
should  make  the  analysis  and  decide  on  standards  and  objectives,  assisted  ty 
the  man  concerned. 

If  the  data  obtained  from  jot  analysis  is  correlated  and  assembled  in¬ 
to  a  simple  plan  which  shows  standards  of  work  and  objectives  it  is  useful 
to  the  executive  in  determining  the  kind  of  man  test  fitted  for  the  jot,  the 
executive  has  a  tetter  foundation  upon  which  to  determine  whether  the  jot  was 
done  satisfactorily  and  what  to  expect  of  the  man. 

Analysis  will  bring  out  tetter  ways  of  doing  jots  and  will  in  many 
cases  show  that  when  jots  are  correlated  time  required  to  do  them  will  te 
reduced.  After  analysis  is  made  the  ranger  or  man  concerned  should  have  a 
tetter  perspective  of  his  jot. 

After  analysis  is  made  and  the  work  plan  prepared  further  check  on 
work  accomplished  should  te  made  ty  some  one  who  understands  conditions  under 
which  the  man  has  to  work. 

J.  W.  Stokes'  Boise,  Idaho 

2.  It  should  te  emphasized  that  the  main  purpose  of  a  jot  analysis  is 
to  determine  the  test  way  to  handle  the  details  so  that  the  whole  jot  can  te 
done  to  the  standard  desired  with  the  least  effort.  To  get  a  true  picture  of 
any  Forest  Service  jot  we  need  much  more  detailed  figures  on  time  required  for 
travel,  for  constructive  work  to  v&ribus  standards,  for  small  jots  done  en- 
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route,  etc.,  etc.,  than  are  usually  found  in  the  average  diary  now.  This 
means,  I  think,  that  wo  should  expect  each  one  to  keep  a  more  detailed  time 
record  of  his  doings  and  should  provide  a  detailed  outline  to  "be  followed  in 
writing  diaries.  In  addition  it  would  he  well  if  a  specialist  in  job  analysis 
could  accompany  one  or  more  rangers  on  each  Forest  for  a  day  or  two  and  make 
a  systematic  analysis  of  the  work  as  it  is  done.  These  careful  time  studies 
would  he  a  great  incentive  to  more  detailed  diaries  and  the  figures  secured 
would  he  valuable  in  getting  proper  time  estimates  in  other  joh  analyses. 

L.  R.  Lessel  Silver  City,  1T.M. 

Question  2:  In  analyzing  individual  jobs,  I  am  wondering  if  in  our 
work  we  haven’t  at  times  given  the  individual  ranger  in  charge  of  a  district 
too  much  consideration.  If  the  individual  ranger  with  his  ability  or  lack  of 
ability,  could  he  dissolved  from  the  picture  entirely,  it  is  "believed  a  much 
better  analysis  of  the  individual  district  jobs  would  result.  To  analyze  a 
particular  field  job,  only  the  composite  of  several  men  doing  the  same  job 
should  be  used. 

Question  4:  Since  the  Forest  Service  is  primarily  a  public  service 
bureau,  it  is  believed  that  the  sooner  the  industry  type  of  comparison  or 
method  of  job  analysis  is  forgotten,  the  sooner  progress  will  be  made  in  job 
analysis.  What  we  need  in  analyzing  our  jobs  is  perhaps  an  entirely  new 
method  of  analyzing  jobs  more  in  line  with  a  system  which  would  be  necessary 
in  analyzing  a  city  fire  department  or  police-  force,  or  similar  public  service 
organization.  I  don’t  think  the  ranger  would  got  much  help  out  of  the  theory 
of  job  analysis  as  practiced  in  industry. 

John  W.  Lowell  Hamilton,  Montana. 

1.  Probably  we  have  not  gone  as  far  into,  detail  in  job  analysis  and 
setting  up  job  specifications  as  we  should  to  get  the  maximum  results  in  the 
time  possibly  available.  As  in  everything,  time  is  one  of  the  important  fac¬ 
ilities  that  must  be  present  for  any  degree  of  accomplishment.  When  the  job 
is  analyzed,  the  various  facilities  for  carrying  out  the  necessary  objectives 
in  accordance  with  the  specifications  for  doing  the  job  must  be  given  careful 
consideration.  When  a  portion  of  the  necessary  facilities  are  lacking,  some¬ 
thing  has  to  be  sacrificed.  I  think  we  have  so  far  failed  to  carefully 
analyze  the  facility  phase  with  the  result  that  what  has  become  custom  has  had 
too  much  influence  in  deciding  how  much  will  be  accepted  as  standard  perform¬ 
ance.  As  an  illustration,  we  find  the  volume  of  office  work  on  a  given  Forest 
takes  the  average  ranger  four  or  five  days  a  month,  to  keep  on  top  of  it.  In 
considering  how  long  it  should  take  him  we  have  not  considered  anything  other 
than  the  volume  of  the  work  and  his  personal  efficiency.  If  he  had  an  old 
Oliver  typewriter,  a  poorly  lighted  and  poorly  ventilated  office,  or  his 
office  was  located  in  a  room  adjacent  to  a  mother  and  five  children  who  were 
frequently  calling  on  him  for  this  or  that,  we  would  not  proceed  to  correct 
the  inefficient  facilities. 

2.  So  far  I  don’t  know  of  any  steps  being  taken  other  than  the  Super¬ 
visor  or  member  of  the  District  Office  or  Washington  Office  sitting  down  to 
analyze  the  job  with  him  to  get  the  ranger  interested  in  analysis  of  his  job. 
Why  not  go  a  little  farther  and  have  the  ranger  analyze  the  job  of  each 
temporary  employee  and  set  up  specifications  and  plan  the  temporary  man’s  work 
accordingly?  It  seems  to  me  this  would  add  some  incentive  for  both  the  ranger 
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and  the  temporary  employee.  Each  employee  should  also  know  the  objectives 
and  job  specifications  for  the  next  higher  position  to  the  one  he . occupies. 

This  is  one  way  of  adding  some  incentive  to  do  th^  job  well  with  promotion 

in  view. 

There  are  certain  difficulties  in  analyzing  our  jobs  that  do  not 
appear  in  ordinary  private  business.  These  difficulties  should  be  understood. 

An  important  one  is  that  one  must  be  familiar  with  all  kinds  of  travel  con¬ 
ditions  as  influenced  by  topography  or  other  factors  in  the  unit  under  dis¬ 
cussion.  Manifestly  then,  the  Forest  Supervisor  or  someone  equally  familiar 
with  the  unit  should  be  the  one  to  analyze  and  build  up  job  specifications 
with  the  ranger.  Following  this  up  the  ranger  will  be  the  proper  one  to 
analyze  the  job  of  the  temporary  employee.  Time  limitations  preclude  the 
possibility  of  District  Office  or  Washington  Office  men  obtaining  the  nec¬ 
essary  information  for  each  field  unit.  When  a  unit  is  analyzed,  sufficient 
time  should  be  available  to  do  the  job  thoroughly;  otherwise,  half-baked  plans 
will  be  the  result. 

3.  The  man  who  holds  the  job  that  is  being  analyzed  should  furnish 
all  the  information  available  and  be  encouraged  to  suggest  and  criticize. 

He  should  be  a  real  party  in  responsibility  for  the  completeness  and  accuracy  | 
of  the  job. 


4.  The  only  way  I  know  to  give  rangers  a  better  understanding  of  the 
whole  theory  and  purpose  of  job  analysis  is  to  better  understand  it  ourselves, 
work  at  the  job  with  the  ranger  and  possibly  furnish  them  such  material  for 
study  as  is  being  furnished  Supervisors  in  this  course. 

5.  I  believe  job  analysis  should  and  will  make  me  understand  all 
factors  of  the  job  better,  result  in  correctness  of  conditions  and  procedure, 
furnish  opportunity  for  understanding  the  man  better  and  lead  to  my  giving 
him  help  where  most  needed.  It  should  also  help  to  correlate  jobs  between 
men  to  better  advantage,  and  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  materially  in¬ 
crease  the  efficiency  of  the  organization  as  a  whole. 

6.  After  the  analyzing  of  the  work  and  the  building  up  of  job  speci¬ 
fications  are  thoroughly  developed  with  objectives  thoroughly  understood  and 
set  down,  the  plan  is  90  per  cent  accomplished.  There  only  remains  the  time 
and  personnel  elements  to  correlate  and  scheduling  based  on  the  previous  work 
to  complete  a  workable  plan.  I  am  not  entirely  sold  on  a  standard  form  of 
plan.  We  should  work  toward  convenient,  short  and  easily  understandable  plans 
that  also  provide  for  the  necessary  pliability  so  that  the  emergency  jobs 
which  are  always  coming  up  will  not  discourage  effort  to  complete  the  work  as 
planned. 

Leon  C.  Hurtt  Helena,  Montana. 

2.  In  my  judgment,  one  mistake  made  in  job  analysis  to  date,  is  over¬ 
doses  and  over enthusiasm.  Another  is  lack  of  a  cleancut,  well-understood 
objective  of  personnel  management  in  the  Forest  Service. 

I  suspect  that  each  workman  or  executive  who  has  contributed  noticeably 
to  the  world's  progress  since  the  first  cunning  artificer  in  metals,  spent 
hours  analyzing  the  elements  of  his  job.  It  is  only  in  the  past  ten  years  or 
so,  since  experts  first  discovered  and  began  to  capitalize  it  that  it  has 
reached  the  serious  or  epidemic  stage.  Job  analysis  is  a  prerequisite  to  pro- 
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gress  when  taken  in  moderation,  but  wholesale  overdoses  may  be  bad.  After 

professional  analysts  have  found  something  new,  I  believe  that  job  analysis 

will  take  hold  in  the  Forest  Service  and  yield  some  worthwhile  results. 

♦ 

Before  job  analyses  can  yield  maximum  returns,  the  question  of  object¬ 
ives  must  be  thoroughly  understood.  If  the  objective  is  to  be  cheaper  forestry, 
a  different  design  in  putting  the  wheels  together  is  called  for  than  in  case 
it  is  to  be  better  forestry,  as  was  mentioned  in  the  previous  discussion. 

Job  analysis  will  be  worthwhile  only  if  followed  to  its  logical  conclusion  with 
courage,  rather  than  used  to  justify  preconceived  notions  of  organizations. 

3.  Naturally,  it  would  be  the  idea  of  a  professional  job  analyzer  that 
a  man  cannot  analyze  his  own  job.  However,  if  this  is  a  correct  idea,  it  is 
hard  to  understand  how  the  world  emerged  from  the  Stone  Age.  No  doubt,  most 
of  us  have  ’’blind  spots”  or  prejudices  that  prevent  our  seeing  the  best  way 

of  doing  certain  things.  Still,  some  progress  has  been  made  in  certain  lines 
since  the  Neanderthal  man  roamed  the  forests,  long  before  job  specifications 
were  written  out.  A  fresh  outside  -viewpoint  is  splendid  assistance  in  these- 
analyses,  but  it  is  feared  that  bad  results  may  follow  the  assumption  that 
the  outside  expert  must  do  the  analytical  work.  Fortunately,  the  world  seldn 
follows  enthusiasts  the  full  distance. 

4.  Detach  from  regular  duties  and  assign  a  few  experienced  rangers  who 

have  open  minds  and  plenty  of  faith  in  the  fundamentals  of  American  forestry 

of  today,  place  them  in  charge  of  a  competent  leader,  and  have  them  study  the 

application  of  job  analyses  on  their  respective  districts.  After  such  a  triaJL 

and  after  working  out  something  of  value  in  coordinating  their  own  work,  give 

them  the  opportunity  of  spreading  the  gospel  to  others  in  similar  work.  I 

believe  this  plan  would  give  job  analysis  the  best  possible  impetus. 

• 

This  method  would  take  time  as  any  good  foundation  or  sound  forestry 
work  takes  time.  This  procedure  might  help  in  separating  fact  from  theory 
and  in  clearing  up  objectives.  My  guess  is  that  it  would  also  result  in 
building  job  analysis  first  around  activities  with  fire,  grazing,  lands,  etc., 
as  units  to  be  really  analyzed  and  afterwards  correlated  rather  than  to  attempt 
to  analyze  and  correlate  the  whole  complex  job  of  a  ranger  at  the  first  attempt 
and  run  the  risk  of  disc yuragement 

Industrial  work  of  today  is  highly  specialized,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  references  in  this  discussion  lists  four  classes  of  wire 
splicers,  with  a  total  of  fifteen  grades,  besides  a  helper  under  the  immediate 
close  supervision  of  a  splicer  foreman.  No  doubt,  this  type  of  organization 
is  effective  where  speed,  quantity  and  immediate  profits  are  governing  factors. 
It  seems  unfortunate  to  apply  the  same  methods  to  job  analysis  and  personnel 
management  on  a  profession  where  the  ranger  deals  with  the  soil  and  its 
products,  on  175,000  acres,  and  exercises  a  definite  influence  on  the  social 
and  economic  welfare  of  a  considerable  population  with  comparatively  little 
detailed  assistance  or  supervision,  and  where  profits,  if  any,  are  deferred 
100  years.  The  technique • and  methods  of  analysis  should  to  my  mind,  be  modi¬ 
fied  from  industrial  methods  rather  than  fail  to  make  any  analysis. 

G.  E.  Mitchell  Okanogan,  Wash. 

1.  There  has  been  developed  in  the  Forest  Service  a  policy  to  stand¬ 
ardize  our  work,  our  equipment  and  our  results,  we  have  probably  gone  further 
in  the  standardization  of  our  equipment  than  any  other  part  of  it.  This  is 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  we  analyzed  our  equipment  needs  more  than  we 
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have  the  others.  ■  It  is  true  that  we  have  all  had  our  ideas  of  the  jobs  to 
he  done  and,  while  striving  for  the  sane  objectives,  each  has  had  a  little 
different  method  and  there  has  been  many  different  ideas  of  just  what  should 

be  done. 


It  seems  to  me  that  this  job  analysis  ’’with  constant  attention  to 
their  relation  to  the  whole  situation”  is  the  one  thing  that  will  standardize 
our  work.  Regardless  of  a  ranger’s  ability  to  build  good  roads,  the  proper 
analysis  of  his  work  will  require  that  a  given  amount  of  time  oe  spent  on 
grazing  and  silviculture. 


2.  This  has  been  partly  answered  under  1.  Instead  of  properly,  analyz¬ 
ing  our  jobs  we  have,  more  or  less,  followed  our  own  intuition  and  given  the 
more  desirable  work  the  majority  of  our  time. 

3.  If  a  man’s  heart  is  right  he  is  going  to  do  his  work  the  way  he 
thinks  best.  I  don’t  see  how  he  could  be  expected  to  change  his  methods  from 
his  own  analysis,  except  that  he  is  doing  it  more  or  less  all  the  time.  He 
should  welcome  on  analysis  of  his  job  by  an  impartial  and  competent  board. 


4.  I  have  gotten  a  much  better  conception  of  ranger  work  plans  from 
reading  this  lesson  than  I  had  before.  The  proper  analysis  of  the  job  of 
putting  it  across  to  the  rangers  is  what  some  of  us  have  needed.  Probably 
with  th.is  help  we  can  make  it  more  clear  to  the  rangers. 

5.  Job  analysis,  so  to  speak,  throws  an  X-ray  light.  In  other  words, 
it  makes  it  possible  for  one  to  see  the  job  more  clearly.  The  better  we  see 
the  job  the  better  will  our  judgment  be  .in  choosing  the  man  for  ijhe  job;  in 
estimating  values  and  expenses  of  the  job;  in  planning  the  individual  projects 
and  planning  the  forest  work  as  a  whole,  I  am  sure  that  the  job  analyses 
made  thus  far  have  in  some  instances  brought  out  work  that  needed  to  be  done 

a  » 

which  had  been  overlooked  by  both  ranger  and  supervisor. 

James  E.  Scott  Lacoma,  N.H. 


No  one  can  believe  more  strongly  than  I  in  the  value  of  scientific 
job  analysis  as  applied  to  almost  any  field  of  organized  or  individual  effort, 
and  particularly  as  applied  to  our  own  work.  The  far-flung  territory  within 
which  we  operate,  the  wide  variety  of  problems  and  working  conditions,  the 
absence  of  supervision  of  the  sort  that  is  common  in  a  manufactur ing  plant 
and  most  other  points  which  have  been  advanced  as  obstacles  to  our  use  of 
this  tool  of  executive  management  appeal  to  me  usually  as  emphasizing  the 
need, 'lour  need,  of  such  a  tool  all  the  more.  Wo,  on  this  Forest,  have 
recently  carried  through  five  ranger  district  analyses.  I  have  helped  on 
other d  and  have  had  the  happy  opportunity  to  review  still  several  others. 

Crude  as  these  first  attempts  unquestionably  are,  we  have  secured  the  clearest 
and  most  comprehensive  pictures  of  the  various  jobs  analyzed  that  we  have 
ever  been  able  to  secure  by  any  method.  Logically  developed  wo  shall  secure 
through  them  eventually  a  positive  executive  control  over  men,  money  and 
materials.  Upon  such  bases  only  will  we  develop  plans  of  work  which  will 
stand  up  and  work*  Local  and  Service-wide  problems  of  financial  and  business 
management  will  bo  reducod,  largely  by  such  methods  to  ”brass-tack”  facts 
susceptible  to  definite  and  constructive  action.  And  of  perhaps  greatest 
importance  such  analyses  should  produce  o.  basis  for  measuring  individual 
accomplishment  in  such  a  way  that  the  individual  worker  will  be  definitely 
assured  of  justice  in  the  current  consideration  of  his  value  as  a  member  of 
the  organization. 
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The  harvest  of  these  fruits  will  he  increasingly  heavy  as  we  perfect 
our  analyses.  Aside  from  our  own  inexperience  or  lack  of  skill  in  this  sort 
of  work  I  believe  our  greatest  handicaps  now  are  the  woeful  lack  of  time  stand¬ 
ards,  and  the  cumbersome  mechanics  of  the  analysis  system.  We  can  overcome 
the  first  only  by  some  systematic  program  of  time  studies.  It  seoms  to  me 
that  some  one  might  analyse  the  analysis  system  and  cut  down  the  mechanics 
thereof.  And  surely  no  one  should  object  to  changing  the  forms  used  in  such 
a  study  even  every  year  for  a  few  years  while  the  thing  is  still  in  the  bud, 
assuming  of  course  that  real  mechanical  improvements  are  secured. 

As  for  our  mistakes  I  believe  our  greatest  has  been  the  confusion  of 
’’Analysis"  and  "Plan".  I  seem  to  see  evidence  of  this  mistake  in  your  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Part  III  and  yearlong  scheduling.  The  student  of  last  year  whom 
you  quote  still  hopes,  I  am  sure,  that,  Part  III  will  come  to  be  regarded  not 
’’primarily  a  plan"  but"entirely  a  plan" —  not  as  a  part  of  the  analysis  but 
apart  from  the  analysis’!  Built  on  the  safe  foundation  which  the  analysis  only 
can  afford,  but  not  essential  to  the  full  completion  of  an  entirely  adequate 
and  scientific  analysis.  Once  we  reach  that  point  a  lot  of  grumbling  will 
turn  into  enthusiastic  cheers  and  scientific  progress  will  be  faster.  , 

There  is  some  merit,  I  think,  though  not  100/o,  in  the  thought  that  we 
naturally  think  our  own  way  best.  *  Most  of  our  executives  I  believe  are  still 
reasonably  openminded.  Surely  the  man  whose  job  is  being  analyzed  should  have 
at  least  a  stack  of  white  chips  in  the  game,  but  I  agree  that  some  one  else 
should  guide  the  analysis  and  have  final  power  of  decision. 

I  should  like,  to  see  a  clearly  written  paper  on  the  theory  and  purpose 
of  job  analysis  in  industry  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  Ranger.  It  would 
help  I  am  sure. 

Lewis  R.  Hist  Glenv/ood  Springs,  Colo. 

1.  If  a  job  analysis  is  carefully  and  thoroughly  prepared,  it  should 
give  a  nearly  complete  picture  of  the  work  on  a  ranger  district,  Forest  or 
other  unit  as  to  kind,  amount,  and  special  problems,  and  the  time  each  joh 
should  be  done  and  how  in  order  to  produce  satisfactory  results.  As  stated, 
it  indicates  the  what,  why,  how,  when  and  ho w  much  for  each  job.  If  the  above 
is  true,  it  should  also  be  a  valuable  guide  for  choosing  the  "who"  to  adminis¬ 
ter  the  unit. 

.  From  the  beginning  of  the  Service,  much  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
public  contact  and  good  will.  Yet  in  numerous  instances  grazing  districts 
and  Forests  have  been  administered  by  men  entirely  unfamiliar  with  the  live¬ 
stock  business;  in  other  localities  recreation  and  public  relations  were  the 
outstanding  activities  and  the  administrative  officer  was  one  wholly  lacking 
in  the  desirable  qualifications,  ether  comparable  selections  are  not  uncommon. 
If  an  analysis  is  a  picture  of  the  work  and  indicates  the  type  of  man  necessary 
to  satisfactorily  handle  the  work,  and  at  the  same  time  increase  public  respect 
and  confidence,  it  would  seem  good  business  to  make  further  use  of  it  in  the 
selection  of  the  administrator. 

Carl  Ewing  John  Bay,  Oregon 

1.  There  is  no  question  but  that  our  best  managers  have  been  those  win 
most  consistently  analyzed  their  problems.  The  advent  of  modern  work  plans 
has  given  all  of  us  a  more  analytical  attitude  toward  our  jobs  which  can 
result  only  in  increased  efficiency. 
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While  the  ranger  work  plans  now  in  use  are  a  decided  improvement  over 
the  old  job  lists  we  still  have  a  huge  task  ahead  of  us  in  analyzing  the  work 
of  positions  other  than  ranger,  drawing  up  job  specifications  and  then  co¬ 
ordinating  the  work  of  all  positions  on  the  Forest,  including  those  of  ranger. 
Less  than  half  of  the  average  Forest  organization  consists  of  ranger  positions. 
It  appears  to  me  that  in  spite  of  excellent  ranger  district  analyses  we  cannot 
approach  even  a  moderate  degree  of  efficiency  as  an  organization  until  the 
work  of  the  Supervisor’s  office  has  "been  similarly  analyzed,  joh  specifications 
and  standards  prepared  and  approved  and  the  whole  list  of  johs  arranged  into 
orderly  schedules  for  the  various  positions.  Whether  or  not  this  analysis  can 
he  made  hy  the  Supervisor,  it  should  dovetail  with  that  of  the  District  Office. 

Analyses  will  not  he  complete  until  they  provide  not  only  joh  specifi¬ 
cations  hut  systematic  training  in  following  these  specifications.  Our  manuals 
and  handbooks  are  fine  hut  there  is  no  instruction  equal  to  that  secured 
through  actually  doing  a  joh  under  'the  guidance  of  a  competent  instructor.  A 
thoroughly  coordinated  District  organization  should,  I  believe,  include  men 
whose  duty  it  is  to  work  with  representatives  of  the  Forest  organization- until 
these  in  turn  can  instruct  the  Forest  force  in  both  field  and  office  procedure. 
Great  strides  are  being  made  in  this  direction.  Fire  Control  is  a  conspicuous 
example.  It  may  he  that  these  same  instructors  could  hy  correlation  between 
the  branches  function  more  broadly  and  perhaps,  more  fully.  There  appears  to 
me  to  he  urgent  need  of  more  instructors  -  both  in  the  district  and  on  the 
Forests. 

5.  After  the  work  of  the  Forest  has  been  thoroughly’ analyzed  and 
schedules  prepared  for  each  position,  1  expect  that  there  w ill  he  a  greater 
change  in  the  staff  positions  (excluding  specialists)  than  there  has  been  in 
the  ranger  positions.  The  danger  of  ruts  will  he  largely  eliminated  along 
with  over  refinement  and  rainbow  chasing.  With  the  added  assurance  of  his 
schedule  and  joh  specifications,  a  staff  officer  will  he  encouraged  to  drive 
ahead  and  without  a  doubt  will  he  much  more  effective. 

Attempts  have  no  doubt  been  made  on  all  Forests  to  delegate  certain 
work  either  wholly  or  in  part  to  specified  individuals.  No  such  effort  can 
he  fully  effective  until  the  joh  delegated  has  been  analyzed  and  provision 
made  for  fitting  it  in  to  the  schedules  of  all  other  officers  on  the  Forest 
in  its  proper  perspective. 

F.  D.  Douthitt  &  P.  E.  Cheseboro  Yreka,  Calif. 


2.  I  think  the  idea  of  joh  analysis  is  an  excellent  one  and  the  only 
mistake  I  see  is  that  of  combining  such  work  with  plans  and  schedules  which 
resulted  in  a  bulky  document  called  a  work  plan  and  gave  the  ranger  force  a 
scare  because  of  its  size,  etc.,  especially  when  the  matter  was  put  over  by 
a  special  drive.  This  will  be  gradually  overcome  as  the  ranger  force  learns 
that  the  whole  proposition  is  an  attempt  to  aid  them  in  handling  the  work  of 
their  district  rather  than  an  attempt  of  forcing  a  cut  and  dried  plan  on  them. 
It  would  be  preferable,  however,  if  the  plan  and  schedule  end  could  be  simpli¬ 
fied  and  reduced  in  volume. 

4.  If  job  analyses  had  been  given  to  the  rangers  as  such  and  not  as 
part  of  the  work  plan  there  would  have  been  but  little  difficulty  relative  to 
this  idea.  Somehow  the  idea  of  a  work  plan  developed  as  a  cut  and  dried 
schedule  to  be  blindly  followed  got  abroad  and  has  dwarfed  the  job  analysis 
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part  of  the  plan.  If  the  work  had  teen  called  a  jot  analysis  instead  of  a 
work  plan  and  the  idea  given  out  that  it  was  to  to  used  primarily  to  show  the 
work  of  the  district  and  how  and  when  it  should  te  done,  I  telieve  it  would 
have  teen  tetter  received.  The  idea  that  the  ranger  jot  is  teing  made  routine 
and  mechanical  is  repugnant  to  many  of  our  test  rangers.  For  example,  the  two 
test  rangers  on  this  Forest  toth  had  jots  paying  more  money  outside  the  Forest 
Service,  one  with  a  lumber  company  and  one  with  a  construction  company,  tut 
they  are  in  ranger  positions  because  of  its  freedom  from  cut  and  dried  routine. 
I  think  more  effort  must  te  made  to  consider  the  jot  analysis  feature  of  this 
work  rather  than  the  work  plan  end  of  it  and  if  that  is  done  I  anticipate 
little  or  no  lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  ranger  force. 

A.  C.  Shaw  Pensacola,  Fla. 

2.  I  telieve  that  our  mistakes  have  hinged  largely  on  our  failure  to 
fully  realize  the  importance  of  personnel  handling.  While  personnel  work  is 
the  work  of  every  executive  in  the  organizat ion,  it  is  so  important  that  there 
should  te  a  definite  head  to  govern  and  correlate  the  formulation  and  carrying 
out  of  personnel  policies,  in  contrast  to  the  variety  of  applications  and 
interpretations  of  personnel  policy  that  ensue  when  such  policies  are  formu¬ 
lated  and  applied  by  a  group  of  specialists,  each  one  of  whom  can  always  prove 
that  his  particular  activity  is  far  more  important  in  selecting,  training  and 
handling  men  than  any  other  one  activity. 

We  have  a  wonderful  absence  of  records  of  performance.  We  trust  almost 
solely  to  our  memories  and  impressions,  and  basing  our  decisions  on  such  in¬ 
complete  and  inadequate  foundations  wo  often  make  grievous  errors.  We  can 
test  overcome  this  mistake  by  recognizing  this  inefficiency  through  the 
establishment  of  a  branch  in  our  organization  which  is  solely  accountable  for 
plan  and  personnel.  Other  tranches  should  not  te  relieved  of  responsibility 
or  rotted  of  all  authority,  tut  they  should  he  subordinate  to  Personnel  and 
Planning  when  it  comes  to  personnel  work.  Having  an  organization  for  the 
handling  of  such  problems,  and  given  good  jot  analyses  and  work  plans,  we 
should  te  in  position  to  move  ahead  rapidly. 

The  plans  and  schedules  are  invaluable,  tut  the  mechanics  of  preparing 
them  are  poor.  As  yet  I  do  not  know  of  anyway  of  correcting  it,  tut  there 
should  te  some  way  of  making  an  intricate  ranger  -district  plan  with  less  time 
consuming  drudgery.  I  telieve  that  one  more  jot  could  te  done  at  the  time 
the  plan  is  prepared.  A  very  thorough  analysis  should  te  made  of  the  ranger 
himself,  setting  down  past  failures  and  accomplishments  as  a  matter  of  record. 
Should  we  not  analyze  the  man  as  well  as  the  jot?  It  goes  without  saying 
that  no  plan  or  analysis  should  te  made  without  a  very  thorough  district  in¬ 
spection.  The  first  plan  will  probably  te  the  recipient  of  more  time  and 
study  than  any  of  its  successors.  What  we  need  is  field  accomplishment  and 

not  paper  plans,  and  we  should  by  all  means  not  attempt  to  rush  through 

this  jot  too  fast. 

N.B.  -  After  we  get  these  plans  well  established  we  should  have  a  marked 
decrease  in  the  volume  of  Ranger  instructions. 

Lee  P.  Brown  Medford,  Oregon 

4.  I  think  that  training  and  the  passing  on  of  intensive  training 
methods  ’’from  the  top  down”  while  on  the  jot  would  help  the  field.  For 
example,  suppose  each  District  Forester  and  Chief  of  Operation  were  to  spec¬ 
ialize  in  jot  analysis  and  training  methods  and  then  to  contact  the  field 
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force,  Supervisor  and  his  deputies  and  perhaps  one  or  two  rangers,  for  a 
sufficiently  long  time  at  a  stretch  to  consciously  put  over  the  best  methods 
and  practices.  This  might  mean  2-6  weeks  on  a  forest  at  one  time  but  the 
result  would  be  a  working  out  of  field  problems  in  the  field,  a  fair  analysis 
completed,  resulting  in  thoroughly  under  stood  objectives,  problems  solved  and 
greater  efficiency. 

A  reading  course  showing  how  job  analysis  and  plans  such  as  we  are 
using  are  actually  working  out  in  industry  and  business  would  stimulate  the 
ranger  and  field  officers*  interest  and  his  willingness  to  use  and  try  out  the 
methods.  This  brings  up  the  point  -  have  plans  of  work  and  job  analysis  been 
sold  to  the  field  force?  Has  the  leadership  been  there.'’  I  know  from  my  own 
contacts  that  Bob  Clark,  my  first  Supervisor,  thoroughly  sold  me  the  idea  of 
job  analysis,  plans  of  work,  standards,  etc.,  long  before  they  were  generally 
adopted  by  the  Service,  but  I  have  heard  little  discussion  among  other 
officers  regardless  of  rank  that  quickened  my  interest,  opened  up  visions  of 
possibilities,  etc.,  since.  Cn  the  other  hand  T  have  thoroughly  enjoyed 
Kep’s  courses  in  management,  administration,  finance,  etc.,  and  through  his 
showing  how  the  outside  world  was  using  these  things,  seen  where  I  could  use 
them  in  forestry  practice.  For  forestry  is  the  business  of  growing  trees  for 
a  profit,  to  use  one  of  prof.  Roth* s  definitions. 


Wallace  IT.  Riddle  panguitch,  Utah 

In  the  pamphlet  ’’Instructions  for  Writing  Records  of  Usage”  there  are 
listed  thirty-four  separate  jots  necessary  for  a  ’’Foreign  Service  officer  of 
the  United  States”  to  perform  in  order  that  the  job  function  in  a  proper  way. 
Perhaps  a  number  of  these  could  he  further  subdivided  if  a  very  close  analysis 
of  the  various  jobs  were  made. 

In  ’’The  Educational  Record,  Supplement”  we  find  listed  for  a  cable 
splicer’s  helper  forty-four  separate  jobs.  He  is  the  least  skilled  man  in 
that  work  or  could  properly  be  called  4th  class  splicer.  For  Senior  splicer, 
who  is  immediately  above  First  Class  splicer,  the  job  is  divided  into  twenty- 
five  elements,  and  for  foreman  thirteen. 

By  glancing  over  one  of  our  Ranger  District  Plans  I  find  the  job  divides 
into  sixty-eight  separate  activities,  forty-four  recurrent  and  twenty-four 
non-recurrent.  To  some  extent  recurrent  and  non-recurrent  overlap,  i.e.  such 
work  as  telephone  maintenance  (recurrent)  and  telephone  construction  (non¬ 
recurrent)  are  listed  as  two  jobs,  ^owever,  either  maintenance  or  construction 
could  probably  be  divided  into  as  many  or  more  elements  than  that  of  the  cable 
splicer,  since  it  not  only  involves  the  splicing  of  wire,  but  digging  of  holes, 
setting  of  poles,  stringing  and  stretching  of  wire,  etc.  If  this  is  true,  it 
indicates  in  a  way  that  we  would  be  able  to  get  more  out  of  job  analysis  by 
going  more  into  detail  in  writing  it.  As  I  will  show  later,  I  somewhat  doubt 
that  this  is  true.  I  do  believe,  however,  there  would  be  less  turnover  in  the 
Service  personnel  if  we  had  some  means  of  getting  the  entire  job  of  a  Forest 
Ranger  before  men  desirous  of  entering  the  Service  before  getting  in . 

W.  G.  Durbin 

John  S.  Everett  Susanville,  Calif. 

1.  Job  analysis  in  the  Forest  Service  is  probably  the  first  accurate 
measurement  and  correlation  of  the  activities  of  the  individual  job  that  we 
have  had.  presenting  as  it  does  the  entire  lay-out  of  the  job,  defining  the 
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objectives,  standardizing  the  methods,  etc.,  job  analysis  furnishes  us  with 
a  tool  which  should  prove  invaluable.  It  defines  the  job  and  can  be  used  tc 
measure  the  results.  It  can  be  used  to  see  that  all  activities  get  their  pro 
portionate  share'  of  attention,  that  the  right  man  is  on  the  right  job,  that  a 
man  in  training  receives  instruction  in  axi  phases  of  the  job  and  that  jobs 
of  like  responsibilities  receive  the  same  pay. 

We  can  get  more  out  of  it  than  we  have  when  we  better  understand  the 
analysis  and  the  purpose  of  it  and  really  try  to  make  some  use  of  it.  If  we 
only  half  understand  what  it  is  all  about  we  are  liable  to  view  it  with  dis¬ 
trust  instead  of  as  something  that  will  aid  us. 

2 .  It  seems  to  us  that  better  results  would  have  been  secured  if  be¬ 
fore  starting  in  on  job  analysis,  the  rank  and  file  in  the  Forest  Service  had 
been  better  instructed  in  the  history,  theory,  methods  and  uses  to  be  made  of 

it.  In  other  words,  a  little  educational  work  at  the  beginning  would  have 

been  well  worthwhile. 

4.  The  rangers  would  get  more  out  of  the  job  analysis  if  they  knew 

more  about  the  purpose  and  some  of  the  practical  uses  made  of  it  in  industry. 

^  If  they  could  see  where  both  they  and  the  job  were  likely  to  benefit  from  it 

they  would  undoubtedly  get  more  out  of  it.  Possibly  this  information  could 
be  given  to  them  in  the  form  of  a  bulletin  or  as  a  serial  in  the  News  Letter. 

5.  Some  of  the  ways  in  which  job  analysis  will  aid  in  the  management 
of  men  are: 

(a)  Forms  an  accurate  basis  for  judging  the  work  of  men. 

(b)  Will  aid  in  training  men  for  a  job  and  in  pointing  out  to  them  the 
lines  along  which  they  must  develop. 

(c)  In  determining  whether  the  right  man  is  on  the  right  job. 

(d)  In  arriving  at  recommendations  for  promotion. 

J.  Raphael  Weiser,  Idaho 

2.  I  believe  our  greatest  mistake  in  all  this  effort  to  improve  our 
way  of  doing  things,  has  been  in  ’’hitching  the  cart  before  the  horse”.  In¬ 
stead  of  taking  activity  by  activity,  setting  up  a  standard  or  objective  for 
t  them  that  would  reasonably  meet  our  fundamental  objectives  for  the  particular 

region  and  following  it  through  down  to  the  last  man  wha  would  have  anything 
to  do  with  it,  and  thus  ascertain  just  what  the  attainment  of  the  standard 
set  up  wcu-ld  mean  in  terms  of  time,  men  and  money,  we  are  attempting  to 
analyze  all  of  our  jobs  at  once,  from  the  bottom  up,  with  about  as  many  dif¬ 
ferent  conceptions  of  the  objectives  as  there  are  analyzers  and  local  condi¬ 
tions. 

Regardless  of  what  may  have  been  said  or  written  to  the  contrary,  I 
can't  help  but  feel  that  there  is  a  feeling  among  many,  that  our  work  as  a 
whole,  is  as  susceptable  of  as  exact  or  inflexible  analysis  as  are  the  mech¬ 
anical  jobs  of  private  business.  I  do  not  Relieve  it  is.  if  we  once  get  out 
right  recognition  of  this  fact,  I  believe  we  will  have  made  a  big  advance  in 
our  job  analysis  and  its  purposes. 

5.  If  some  of  the  difficulties  I  have  mentioned  can  be  practically 
met,  I  believe  a  job  analysis  would  be  a  big  help  to  any  Supervisor.  At 
present,  however,  the  burden  of  analysis  and  re-analysis,  plans  and  revisions 
of  plans  is  so  great  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  see  or  appreciate  the 
help  if  any  exists. 
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A  good  thorough  Job  Analysis  should  help  in  showing  up  the  size  of  a 
jot  and  to  plan  for  the  adequate  and  efficient  handling  of  the  jot.  It  should 
help  in  getting  all  parts  of  a  job  done  and  get  more  of  the  things  done  that 
otherwise  seem  to  be  overlooked.  It  should  help  in  selecting  the  right  man 
for  the  job  or  in  what  tilings  and  ways  the  encumbent  should  improve  in  order 
to  handle  the  job  well.  It  should  enable  one  to  define  and  place  direct 
responsibility.  It  should  broaden  and  develop  the  subordinate  officers.  It 
should  enable  me  to  make  better  use  of  my  tine.  But,  the  way  we  are  going  at 
it  now,  I  am  not  at  all  encouraged. 

Blaine  Betenson  Salt  Lake  City, Utah 

4.  In  industry,  employees’  efforts  must  produce  a  profit  to  the 
company,  if  the  organization  is  to  stay  in  business.  It  has  achieved  low 
production  costs  and  fine  goods  by  scientific  study  and  elimination  of  wastes. 

The  whole  essence  of  business  is  based  on  costs,  and  while  we  in  our  business 
have  a  lot  of  non-revenue  producing  jobs,  yet  I  think  too  many  of  us  do  not 
give  sufficient  attention  to  this  in  our  work.  We  want  results  but  we  must 
have  it  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

I  think  that  some  Supervisors  at  least  should  place  more  emphasis  on 
this  thought  in  his  personnel  work.  This  can  best  be  accomplished  by  personal  { 
contact  with  his  Rangers  by  drawing  specific  instances  in  their  work  where 
they  did  not  give  consideration  to  this  idea  of  costs.  For  instance,  I  have 
in  mind  on  one  occasion  where  a  Ranger  spent  a  day’s  tine  and  about  $3.00  in 
auto  mileage  in  going  to  a  certain  point  to  get  a  piece  of  Government  property 
which  had  a  value  of  about  $4.00.  This  property  could  have  been  picked  up  on 
some  other  trip  when-  other  work  could  be  accomplished,  but  the  Ranger  thought 
there  was  a  possibility  of  it  becoming  stolen  or  destroyed  in  the* meantime. 

T.  H.  Sherrard  Portland,  Oregon 

The  work  of  the  short  term  protection  men  on  a  national  Forest  is  of 
great  importance,  if  for  no  other  reason  that  than  they  outnumber  the  per¬ 
manent  force  something  like  10  to  1,  -  including  the  emergency  and  road  and 
trail  men,  30  to  1.  The  period  of  employment  is  short  and  the  wages  are  low 
as  compared  with  the  scale  of  wages  paid  in  industry  to  men  of  similar  ability, 
experience  and  skill.  Therefore,  the  turnover  in  the  short  term  force  is  / 

large,  particularly  in  localities  which  offer  a  wide  choice  of  opportunity  for 
seasonal  employment.  The  permanent  forest  force  is  confronted  each  season  with 
the  necessity  fbr  training  many  new  men  in  a  short  time.  In  the  Douglas  fir 
region  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  protection  men  form  merely  the  nucleus  of  the 
force  of  lookout  men,  firemen  and  fire  fighters  which  must  be  recruited  in 
emergencies  from  the  road  and  trail  crews  employed  on  the  Forest,  from  coopera¬ 
tors  and  local  residents  and  lastly  from  outside  sources. 

Any  means  is  important  which  will  systematize  and  expedite  the  process 
of  training  short  term  and  emergency  men  so  that  as  much  as  possible  can  be 
put  over  in  a  brief  period  of  time.  The  use  of  job  analysis  so  far  as  I  know, 
has  not  been  extended  as  yet  in  this  district  to  the  work  of  the  short  term 
and  emergency  men.  Carefully  prepared  job  analysis  would  guide  and  help  the 
men  who  want  to  master  the  requirements  of  the  job  they  have  undertaken  and 
would  simplify  for  the  District  Ranger  the  work  of  training  his  short  term 
men. 

Analysis  of  the  work  of  the  Ranger  and  Supervisor  will  approach  more 
nearly  to  completeness,  if  supplemented  by  analysis  of  the  jobs  of  the  various 
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Pendleton,  Oregon 


units  of  the  short  term  and  emergency  protection  force. 


Lester  Moncrief 


1,  2.  Jot  analysis  can  hasten  the  discovery  of  defects  in  the  jot 
itself.  When  the  microscope  of  analysis  is  set  atove  our  ranger  jots  imper¬ 
fections  are  painfully  plain.  We  will  to  foolish  if  we  are  content  to  take 
the  component  parts  as  they  are  and  weave  them  tack  together  into  a  work  plan, 
’{any  of  them  are  no  good.  Many  need  reshaping.  The  microscope  will  show  it. 
It  works  just  as  well  on  little  units  as  tig  ones. 


Wg  have  not  gotten  full  tenefit  from  analysis  as  a  rule,  still  speaking 
of  our  ranger  jot.  The  initial  breaking  down  of  the  jot  seemed  to  te  such  a 
chore  that  we  grew  impatient  and  hurried  the  assembly.  We  said  for  example 
six  days  was  too  much  office  work  and  lopped  off  minor  parts  until  we  had  it 
down  to  four.  A  little  further  analysis  might  have  shown  that  those  annoying 
little  timber  sale  interviews  could  be  disposed  of  in  one  calendared  after¬ 
noon,  or  that  the  diaries  mi^ht  be;  typed) more  economically  by  the  four  dollar 
stenographer  than  by  the  six  dollar  ranger. 


George  M.  Gowen 


v/eaverv ille,  Calif 


5.  The  jot  analysis  of  the  rangers  jot  is  going  to  help  me  in  my  jot 
as  manager  in  the  following  ways; 


a.  It  will  give  me  a  measuring  stick  wherewith  to  judge  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  ranger. 

t.  It  will  aid  me  in  correlating  my  work  with  that  of  .the  ranger  so 
that  there  will  te  the  least  amount  of  duplication  of  travel  or  waste  of  time. 

c.  It  will  allow  me  to  get  more  work  done  in  the  same  time  by  the 
Forest  force.  It  will  te  productive  of  results  if 

d.  It  will  give  me  a  clearer  under  standing  of  each  individuals  jot  as 
a  whole.  Without  the  analysis  and  plan  I  would  not  have  the  detailed  knowledge 
of  just  what  he  had  to  do. 

e.  It  will  keep  me  from  expecting  too  much. 

f.  It  will  give  me  an  idea  of  practices  which  should  te  remedied  in 
order  to  secure  the  test  use  of  time. 


The  Supervisors  jot  ann^ysjLS  and  plan  which  I  an  fortunate  to  te 
working  under  is  going  to  help  me  in  many  ways. 


a.  I  got  a  complete  picture  of  the  Supervisor's  jot  in  all  of  its 
ramifications.  It  gave  me  in  a  short  time  the  idea  it  would  have  taken  me 
years  probably  to  acquire  by  observation. 

t.  I  realize  that  without  the  guidance  of  the  analysis  and  the  re¬ 
sulting  plan  that  I  would  probably  give  more  time  than  I  should  to  much  of 
my  work.  There  would  te  n*  measure  to  tell  me  how  much  time  should  te  devoted 
to  certain  lines.  Tfly  work  would  not  te  balanced  as  regards  various  activities 
and  as  between  development  projects  and  recurrent  work,  I  am  able  to  see  where 
I  am  wasting  time  and  work  to  keep  from  wasting  it.  It  prevents  the  activity 
having  special  interest  and  for  wheih  one  has  a  tent  from  being  followed  to 
the  exclusion  or  neglect  of  others.  It  keeps  one  "pepped  up”.  It  lets  him 
see  his  way  out  when  he  thinks  he  is  so  far  behind  he  will  never  catch  up 
again.  _pq_ 


c.  I  am  able  to  see  where  t»  step  hack  into  line  after  an  interruption 
t y  fire,  visitor,  meetings,  etc. 

d.  I  know  exactly  what  is  expected  of  me  as  a  supervisor  and  this 
furnishes  the  incentive  to  letter  some  requirement  if  X  possibly  can  without 
sacrifice  of  the  remainder. 

e.  At  the  time  of  the  analysis  I  received  the  benefit  of  suggestions 
of  inspectors  who  had  seen  various  methods  tried  out  and  saw  everything  to  "be 
done  tied  to  the  definite  joh  of  Improving  the  administration  of  the  Forest 
and  having  everything  up  to  standard. 

>f.  it  allowed  getting  rid  of  some  time-consuming  useless  jobs  which 
were  obsolete  but  which  had  become  a  fixture  thru  custom  and  former  practice 
rather  than  thru  usefulness  of  the  record  or  procedure. 

Frank  J.  Jefferson  Libby,  Montana 

One  valuable  use  to  which  we  can  put  job  analysis  is  as  a  guide  in 
revamping  our  thought  regarding  the  proper  placing  of  jobs.  That  is,  deciding 
anew  as  to  whether  certain  jobs  are  ranger  jobs,  staff  jobs,  or  what;  also 
deciding  whether  certain  jobs  are  worth  the  cost  of  doing. 

We  are  an  organization  whipped  by  changeable  winds;  new  views  arise; 
new  activities  come  to  the  front,  some  worthy  of  retention,  others  of  value 
only  as  justifiable  experiments.  Analysis  provides  a  check  and  a  brake  upon 
these  activities.  Without  it  time-consuming  activities  of  little  real  value 
might  go  on  and  on. 

In  general,  I  think  that  we  are  crowding  the  uses  of  job  analysis  too 
fast;  we  are  too  eager  to  make  it  the  foundation  stone  of  many  things,  for 
some  of  which  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe.  Our  action  may  be  likened  to  that  of 
placing  upon  a  half  grown  child  the  labors  and  responsibilities  of  manhood. 

If  we  could  go  more  slowly,  content  ourselves  for  a  time  with  using 
job  analysis  in  developing  specifications  for  the  job  of  Ranger,  Supervisor, 
etc.,  in  arriving  at  a  reasonably  close  measure  of  work  volumes,  and  in  deter¬ 
mining  proper  seasonal  distribution  of  work,  I  think  that  more  men  would 
appreciate  the  worth  of  job  analysis;  and,  really,  that  is  about  as  far  as 
as  we  can  go  with  it  rt  present.  Uncertainty  of  allotments,  ups  and  downs  of 
fire  season  curves,  variations  in  seasons,  all  operate  against  exact  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  year’s  work,  and  the  thought  that  job  analysis  is  supposed  to 
measure  the  job  exactly  is  the  chief  basis  for  objection.  If  our  uses  of 
analyses  could  be  Such  as  to  dissipate  this  erroneous  idea,  then  there  would 
be  faster  progress.  Unf or tunately  some  of  our  major  uses  are  such  as  to 

imply  acceptance  of  the  analyses  as  exact  measurements. 

For  myself,  I  believe. that  job  analysis  has  enabled  me  to  draft  job 
specifications  that  show  my  men  in  what  they  need  to  be  proficient,  and  that 
I  can  use  in  deciding  in  what  respects  men  need  strengthening  and  training; 
they  have  helped  me  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  In  deciding  what  work 
needs  to  be  done  on  each  unit;  they  have  helped  in  planning  seasonal  distri¬ 
bution  of  certain  jobs.  I  would  prefer  to  develop  these  uses  further  before 
attempting  new  flights. 
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P.  ICeplinger 


Denver,  Colorado. 


I  wish  about  half  of  you  could  get  your  discussions  to  me  a  day  sooner 
I  believe  I  could  give  you  a  set  of  discussions  that  would  give  you  a  better 
cross-section.  I  am  not  sure  of  this  but  in  the  rush  to  get  the  discussions 
out  on  time  and  still  hold  the  length  down,  I  cut  some  of  the  longer  papers 
without  giving  them  the  study  I  should.  I  fear  some  of  you  will  bo  dis¬ 
appointed. 

But  perhaps  your  delay  was  due  to  my  being  slow  in  getting  out  the 
first  set.  That  delay  was  caused  by  our  trying  to  get  approval  to  having 
them  printed.  That  approval  has  now  been  received  and  the  next  set  will  come 
to  you  printed.  Look  for  it  about  five  days  after  the  final  date  for  dis¬ 
cussions  to  reach  Denver.  That  seems  to  be  the  best  we  can  promise.  The 
discussions  will  be  mailed  to  Ogden  the  evening  of  the  final  date.  They  will 
be  printed  there  and  mailed  direct  to  you  just  as  soon  as  possible. 

Some  one  criticised  my  ’’suggestions  for  discussion”.  They  probably 
deserved  it,  but  remember  this,  you  are  not  limited  to  my  suggestions.  Last 
spring  1  asked  you  whether  or  not  you  wanted  the  suggestions  continued.  You 
voted  almost  unanimously'  for  them  but  with  the  under  standing  that  you  need 
not  confine  yourselves  to  the  topics  suggested.  I  think  that  is  now  under¬ 
stood  by  everyone. 
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EMPLOYMENT 


The  objective  in  personnel  work  is  to  secure  and  maintain  the  best 
possible  personnel.  At  first,  as  we  have  seen,  the  emphasis  was  placed  on 
securing — hiring — since  it  was  considered  that  if  this  was  properly  done 
the  other  would  take  care  of  itself.  Only  ten  years  or  so  ago  Employment 
Management”  was  talked  of  more  than  “Personnel  Management,  since 
that  represented  the  chief  work  of  personnel  officers.  Employment  is  still 
important,  but  maintenance  is  now  receiving  a  lot  of  attention. 

However,  in  this  lesson  we  want  to  consider  employment,  and  since 
it  has  received  so  much  attention  in  industry,  the  literature  on  the  subject 
is  almost  unlimited.  In  our  employment  of  temporary  help  we  have  the 
problems  of  other  employers  and  can  find  so  many  good  discussions  of 
others’  experiences  and  methods  that  unless  there  is  a  strong  demand  for 
it  we  will  not  discuss  it  here.  In  hiring  our  permanent  employees,  how¬ 
ever,  we  have  some  special  conditions  to  meet.  All  of  the  principles  of 
employment  as  worked  out  by  others  still  apply  but  the  method  of  appli¬ 
cation  must  meet  our  conditions. 

The  most  important  of  these  special  conditions  is  the  Civil  Service 
Law.  It  provides  that  men  must  be  chosen  by  examination  and  by  a 
special  examining  bureau.  Our  problem  is  to  find,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  the  form  of  examination  that  will  best  pick  the 
kind  of  men  we  need.  This  is  a  problem  for  investigation,  but  so  far  as  I 
know,  no  study  of  it  has  been  made.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  a 
Research  organization  which  has  done  wonders  in  developing  the  examin¬ 
ation  for  special  purposes.  If  you  have  not  done  so,  read  one  of  their  an¬ 
nual  reports.  It  will  give  you  a  new  slant  on  examinations.  But  so  far 
they  have  not  studied  our  problem. 

Neither  have  we,  and  while  we  know  that  in  general  we  have  gotten  a 
high  class  of  men,  we  also  know  that  the  examinations  have  let  by  a  lot 
of  mighty  poor  ones.  Would  it  not  be  worth  while  to  attempt  to  find  out 
how  some  of  these  might  be  stopped? 

The  only  test  of  our  exams  I  have  ever  seen  published  was  that  by 
Chapline  in  a  recent  bulletin.  He  showed  that  for  the  junior  range  ex¬ 
aminer  examination,  in  general  those  with  highest  grades  had  made  the 
best  records.  But  since  he  included  an  indefinite  number  of  research  men 
we  do  not  know  whether  or  not  that  would  still  hold  for  administrative  men. 

Out  of  curiosity,  I  compared  the  ratings  of  a  group  of  m*n  as  rangers 
with  their  ratings  on  the  ranger  examination.  In  order  to  seX  which  part 
of  the  examination  told  us  most,  I  took  their  subject  grades  as  wfell  as  their 
final  grade.  The  result  is  given  below.  The  examination  was  one  of  the 
last  of  the  old  style,  with  written  practical  questions.  Letters  are  sub¬ 
stituted  for  names  and  in  each  column  the  men  are  listed  in  order  of  grades 
with  the  highest  ratings  first.  For  example,  Ranger  B’s  grade  was  highest 
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DISCUSSIONS  LESSON  THREE 


INTRODUCING 


H.  L.  Borden 


Glenwood  Springs,  Colorado 


If  I  may,  I  wish  just  for  a  minute  to  go  back  into  the  past. 

Larger  forests  and  districts,  new  and  enlarged  policies,  intensive 
management,  including  voluminous  plans  of  all  kinds  and.  descrip¬ 
tions,  some  of  which  are  produced  as  it  were  from  a  clear  sky,  all 
with  diminished  forces,  has  caused  us  to  lose  sight  of  the  personal 
element  in  training,  provided,  of  course,  we  ever  had  it  in  sight. 

I  distinctly  remember  when  I  took  my  first  permanent  job  under 
probational  appointment.  For  a  year  at  least,  the  supervisor  accom¬ 
panied  me  on  almost  every  trip  that  I  took,  and  while  he  could  not 
and  did  not  stay  with  me  continually,  he  managed  to  get  around 
where  I  was  pretty  often.  I  didn’t  realize  it  then,  but  I  can  see  now 
that  he  was  attempting  to  educate  me  by  giving  me  the  results  of 
his  vast  experience.  To  say  this  method  did  not  help  me  would  be 
to  treat  the  truth  lightly,  but  also,  to  say  I  got  the  most  out  of  it 
would  be  equally  as  wrong.  In  other  words,  there  was  no  definite 
method,  no  preconceived  idea  of  handling  this  educational  work,  and 
the  result  is  known  as  the  “hit  and  miss’’  method. 

I  can  visualize  now,  as  the  result  of  reading  of  the  methods  in 
vogue,  that  had  there  been  a  definite  policy  and  method  of  training 
I  would  have  profited  thereby,  and  the  Service  as  well.  Instead,  I 
drifted  along  picking  things  up  here  and  there  by  observation.  In 
fact,  for  the  first  two  years  of  my  work  I  was  merely  an  assistant 
to  the  ranger.  Perhaps  that  was  as  it  should  have  been,  but  I  think 
not,  because  I  was  really  of  little  help  to  the  supervisor. 

At  the  present  time,  outside  of  the  list  of  things  quoted  in  the 
Administrative  Handbook  to  take  up  with  the  new  man,  there  is 
still  no  well  defined  system  of  introducing  new  men  on  the  individual 


forest.  „ 

The  best  thing  that  has  ever  happened  in  District  Two  is  the 
training  camp  conducted  on  the  Pike.  Here  the  new  man  really  gets 
some  practical  work  along  all  lines  to  go  with  his  previous  scholastic 
training.  This,  however,  is  of  altogether  too  short  a  duration,  con¬ 
sidering  the  variety  of  work  which  a  man  must  function  at. 

Big  industrial  organizations  have  evidently  realized  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  introducing  new  men,  since  what  I  have  read  shows  me  chat 
they  are  spending  from  one  to  four  years  educating' their  men  after 
they  leave  school.  Certainly,  if  it  were  not  a  paying  proposition  they 
would  not  be  doing  it.  ..  .•  ■•  «.•>;! 

To  my  mind,  the  ordinary  supervisor  and  ranger  is  far  too  busy 
trying  to  execute  the  actual  jobs  showing  pp  in  the,  analysis  of  his 
forest  and  district  to  take  the  time  to  educate  the  new  man  as  he 
should  be  educated. 

Each  time  I  have  had  new  men,  permanent  or  temporary,  I  have 
promised  myself  that  I  would  see  to  it  that  I  gave  them  a  real  course 
in  training,  for  the  good  of  the  Service  and  likewise  of  the  men,  but 
each  time  a  multitude  of  other  jobs  t 
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out  of  the  way  prevented  it,  with  the  result  that  the  new  man  was 
pretty  much  on  his  own. 

I  feel,  therefore,  that  if  we  are  to  make  any  considerable  head¬ 
way  along  this  line,  we  must  have  certain  forests  or  districts,  or 
both,  on  which  to  send  these  men,  and  that  on  these  said  districts 
and  forests  there  must  be  the  right  type  of  men  to  place  the  new  man 
under,  and  then,  of  equal  or  more  importance,  there  must  be  pro¬ 
vision  made  to  give  these  said  instructors  time  to  do  this  and  still 
know  that  their  work  is  being  taken  care  of.  In  other  words,  this 
training  will  be  an  extra  expense  which  must  be  charged  off  to  re¬ 
sults  which  should  be  forthcoming  by  reason  of  the  training. 


Walt  L.  Dutton  John  Day,  Oregon 

1.  Without  doubt  new  men  do  get  wrong  ideas  and  false  impres¬ 
sions.  That  they  do  is  not  so  much  because  of  the  methods  used  in 
introducing  them  to  the  job  but  more  because  of  the  absence  of  any 
method  at  all.  This  is  plainly  evident  but  the  extent  to  which  we 
should  go  and  the  manner  in  which  the  introduction  could  best  be 
handled  are  yet  hazy  in  the  minds  of  most  of  us.  Possibly  out  of 
these  lessons  and  discussions  will  be  developed  a  best  method  but  it 
would  seem  that  service-wide  execution  of  methods  so  devised  will 
not  be  a  success  until  this  phase  of  the  work  is  elevated  to  the  same 
plane  of  importance  as  our  other  major  activities. 

A  few  years  back  a  forest  school  graduate  was  inducted,  not 
introduced,  into  the  Service  and  for  the  first  two  or  three  years  was 
left  largely  to  his  own  devices  in  forming  impressions  and  gaining 
ideas  as  to  what  it  was  all  about.  Since  his  college  training  and  his 
own  conclusions  did  not  square  with  conditions  encountered  on  the 
ground  he  assumed  that  “the  wheel  was  out  of  round”.  Finally,  he 
was  requested  to  explain  in  writing  as  best  he  could  just  how  he  felt 
and  how  he  got  that  way.  His  statement  is  here  quoted,  in  part,  as 
having  a  direct  bearing  on  the  question  under  discussion: 

“In  college  we  were  told  that  on  getting  out  of  school  we  were  due 
for  a  pretty  thoro  currying  down.  We  knew  this  in  about  the  same 
way  that  a  larval  chemist  knows  there  is  argon  in  the  air — by  hear¬ 
say  not  experience.  We  took  our  forestry  to  heart,  admired  it  and 
ourselves,  turned  it  around,  looked  at  it  and  admired  it  some  more. 
We  went  home  vacations  and  impressed  our  folks,  our  girl,  and  our 
friends  with  out  extensive  knowledge  and  in  their  applaus  found 
something  which  futilized  our  sense  of  self-importance.  A  familiar 
process.  You  know  how  it  is.  When  we  put  in  a  summer  with  the 
Forest  Service,  it  was  spent  on  a  reconnaissance  party,  a  lookout,  or 
somewhere  else  where  there  were  do  disillusioning  influences.  What 
I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  the  college  graduate  is  loaded  with  inten¬ 
sive  forestry  practices  and  has  no  idea  of  government  administrative 
processes  nor  of  the  government  need  for  tact  and  discretion  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  users.” 

“When  upon  graduating  the  college  man  enters  the  Forest  Ser¬ 
vice,  one  of  the  first  things  he  runs  onto  is  a  supervisor  run  to  death 
by  all  manner  of  administrative  activities  which  aren’t  forestry  at 
all.  He  sees  this  supervisor  monkeying  with  allotments,  with  roads, 
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with  recreation,  with  special  uses,  with  meetirgs,  with  attempts  to 
get  imbecile  back-country  stock  associations  to  see  the  light,  and  he 
thinks  that  if  this  is  the  way  the  Forest  Service  practices  forestry 
that  what  he  has  learned  about  it  is  of  little  use.  He  sees  an  enormour 
emphasis  laid  on  Public  Relations  and  Administration,  but  apparently 
little  laid  on  the  practice  of  Forestry  so  he  concludes  the  wheel  is 
out  of  round.  These  things  stick  in  the  incoming  technical  man’s 
craw  and  naturally,  too,  I  believe,  because  of  his  training.  The  fledge¬ 
ling  expects  too  much — more  in  fact,  than  evidence  shows  ever  has 
happened.  It  takes  a  man  a  good  part  of  his  life  to  learn  that  progress 
takes  time  and  that  the  natural  method  of  making  progress  is  very 
wasteful. 

“The  whole  thing,  I  believe,  can  be  shortly  stated  by  saying  that 
the  schools  create  illusions  which  the  world,  represented  in  this  case 
by  the  Forest  Service,  proceeds  forthwith  to  shatter.  The  shattering 
process,  and  I  speak  with  feeling,  is  uncomfortable.  One  does  what 
one  can  and  puts  up  with  the  rest.” 

Lee  P.  Brown  Medford,  Oregon 

1.  As  has  previously  been  stated,  first  impressions  are  lasting, 
therefore  introduction  into  the  Service  is  of  vital  importance.  I  have 
analyzed  my  own  entry  into  the  Service  and  put  it  in  critical  review, 
not  with  the  idea  of  criticising  my  superiors,  but  because  I  know  more 
about  my  entry  and  reactions. 

I  had  a  professor  at  college  who  had  worked  under  E.  A.  Sherman 
and  who  at  times  used  actions  of  Mr.  Sherman’s  to  illustrate  personnel 
and  forest  problems.  These  illustrations  and  the  professor’s  regard 
for  Mr.  Sherman’s  ability  caused  me  to  receive  with  delight  a  telegram 
signed  “Sherman”  offering  me  a  job  after  the  war  while  I  was  in 
private  employ  in  the  south.  Because  the  telegram  was  so  worded 
that  I  misunderstood  it  and  supposed  that  I  was  going  to  be  employed 
in  some  capacity  under  “Lands”  where  I  would  be  under  Mr.  Sher¬ 
man’s  direct  supervision,  I  accepted  the  appointment.  A  second 
telegram  informed  me  to  report  to  the  “Leadville”  Supervisor  for 
work.  When  I  got  there  the  Supervisor  was  out  and  for  about  ten 
days  I  endeavored  to  find  out  what  I  was  to  do  and  busied  myself 
studying  all  of  the  maps,  files,  etc.,  the  clerk  would  let  me  look  at. 
Imagine  my  surprise  when  I  found  that  I  was  to  have  little  to  do 
with  lands  and  that  I  would  probably  never  see  or  hear  from  Sherman 
again.  It  was  simply  a  case  of  not  knowing  the  Service  method  of 
hiring  men.  There  was  also  a  misunderstanding  as  to  my  pay.  The 
telegram  stated  the  base  pay  and  mentioned  a  bonus  which  I  thought 
was  extra.  The  result  was  that  I  quit  a  job  at  $1800  to  take  one  at 
$1220. 

As  soon  as  the  Supervisor,  Bob  Clark,  came  in  I  found  a  much 
harassed  man  who  was  short  handed,  but  he  did  take  time  enough  to 
sell  me  a  few  things:  First,  loyalty  to  the  Service;  second,  pride  in 
caring  for  Government  property  including  everything  from  a  wrench 
to  a  forest;  third,  enthusiasm  and  faith  in  scientific  forestry  and 
business  management.  On  the  other  hand  he  had  little  time  to 
supervise  my  work.  My  first  job  was  a  survey  report  and  appraisal 
on  timber  sales  and  I  didn’t  even  know  the  tree  species  when  I  started. 
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I  finally  got  the  job  done,  but  I  sweat  blood  doing  it,  and  for  two 
years  I  never  had  my  Supervisor  on  a  trip  with  me.  It  was  frankly 
a  case  of  sink  or  swim,  and  I  understood  it  as  such.  Once  I  caught 
onto  a  job  it  was  easy  to  do  the  work  the  next  time  and  by  double 
teaming  with  the  Supervisor  we  were  able  to  catch  up  on  a  lot  of 
sales,  claims  and  recreational  work.  But  during  all  that  time  I  would 
greatly  have  appreciated  the  chance  to  be  with  the  Supervisor  in 
the  field  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 

O.  W.  Mink  Mackay,  Idaho. 

(b)  Experiences:  While  acting  as  assistant  supervisor  it  fell 
my  lot  pretty  much  of  the  time  to  introduce  the  new  Rangers  to  their 
jobs.  I  followed  the  same  principles  outlined  under  methods,  but 
going  more  into  detail  and  losing  no  opportunity  in  introducing  him 
with  some  of  the  more  thankless  jobs,  such  as  clearing  the  trail,  re¬ 
pairing  the  telephone  line,  rolling  a  few  rocks  out  of  the  road  and 
clearing  out  the  main  obstructions,  to  see  what  he  knew  about  work 
and  how  he  took  to  it.  Also,  there  is  the  cleaning  up  around  head¬ 
quarters,  going  through  the  files,  most  of  which  can  be  done  at  odd 
times,  but  with  that  definite  purpose  of  creating  a  lasting  impression 
that  we  are  doers  as  well  as  executives. 

While  out  on  the  ground  it  is  important  to  not  try  to  cover  too 
much  ground  as  one  proceeds,  but  do  a  lot  of  different  jobs  progres¬ 
sively  and  sufficiently  to  find  out  wherein  the  man  is  lacking.  En¬ 
courage  his  good  faculties  and  respect  his  weaknesses  by  instructions 
and  encouragement. 

I  once  had  a  forest  guard,  when  I  was  a  ranger,  who  was  from 
the  east,  young,  fairly  keen,  and  husky.  This  was  during  the  war, 
and  on  a  very  intensive  grazing  district.  He  knew  a  horse  from  a  cow 
and  a  sheep  from  a  goat,  and  that  was  about  the  extent  of  his  grazing 
knowledge.  I  started  by  teaching  him  how  to  catch,  bridle,  and  sad¬ 
dle  his  horse.  He  did  fairly  well  as  a  guard,  and  when  the  world  war 
broke  out  he  joined  the  army.  After  the  war  was  over  he  reported 
back  in  the  country  and  worked  one  summer  and  then  rode  from 
northern  Nevada  to  Universal  City  and  joined  the  movies.  He  starred 
as  a  Wild  Western  Cowboy  within  a  few  years.  The  obvious  part  of 
it  is,  the  summer  he  was  with  me  it  was  necessary  to  allow  him  to 
use  one  of  my  gentle  horses,  and  ride  his  partly  broke  horse  for  him, 
and  I  trained  him  for  the  movies  instead  of  the  Service. 

I  believe  that  we  have  all  had  our  successes  and  failures  in  train¬ 
ing,  and  have  succeeded  in  more  instances  than  we  have  failed. 

However,  a  definite  plan  of  selection  and  training  is  needed.  I 
believe  that  the  men  selectd  should  be  recruited  by  personal  selection 
and  interviews. 


A.  McQueen  Elko,  Nevada 

1.  (a)  In  introducing  new  men  we  follow  a  method  of  oral  in¬ 
struction  with  personally  conducted  trips  over  a  part  of  the  job  fol¬ 
lowed  by  memoranda  of  most  important  things  discussed  giving 
reference  to  work  plans,  manuals,  etc.,  where  further  information 
can  be  found. 
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(b)  It  has  been  my  experience  that  the  first  impressions  both 
of  the  job  by  the  new  men  and  the  one  installing  the  employees  are 
more  often  wrong  than  right  but  that  the  only  real  damaging  influ¬ 
ence  is  when  the  impression  is  given  or  received  that  the  job  offers 
greater  future  possibilities  than  can  be  carried  out.  Other  misunder¬ 
standings  will  clear  up  with  length  of  service. 

(c)  A  record  of  the  men  entering  the  Service  during  the  past 
five  or  ten  vears  is  needed  for  review  of  the  prospective  employee  in 
such  form  as  w;ll  convey  a  true  picture  of  the  possible  future  the  job 
has  by  comoarison  of  number  of  positions  to  which  promotion  can 
be  made,  rate  of  turn  over  and  number  with  whom  he  must  compete 
for  promotion. 

2.  By  giving  more  consideration  to  job  training  in  students  as 
applicants  for  employment  we  would  have  fewer  disappointments. 
Tt»e  nature  of  Forest  Service  work  requires  each  employee  carry  con¬ 
siderable  responsibility  and  training  for  this  can  be  secured  in  no  bet¬ 
ter  way  than  on  the  job. 


E.  D.  Sandvig 


Miles  City,  Montana 


I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  statement  “there  should  be  a  well 
developed  plan  whereby  the  employee  will  get  a  correct,  vivid,  and 
interesting  picture  of  the  organiaztion,  with  its  objectives  and  pol¬ 
icies”.  This  plan  of  introduction  should  be  sure  and  include  the  major 
phases  of  the  work  of  the  organization.  It  should  not  be  restricted 
to  just  “fire”  or  just  “grazing”  or  just  “timber  sales  work”.  It  should 
aim  to  build  an  unstinted  interest  in  all  the  phases  of  the  work  from 
making  a  “thumb  and  finger”  analysis  of  the  soil  to  showing  slides 
before  school  children. 

A  new  employee,  if  normal,  is  thirsting  for  knowledge  of  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  organization  for  which  he  works.  He  wants  to  know  what 
the  probabilities  of  advancement  are,  what  are  good  practices  and 
what  are  bad  along  with  a  good  many  other  things  relative  to  the 
conditions  of  his  employment.  Some  space  is  given  to  these  subjects 
in  the  Manual,  but  the  written  word  in  its  “cold”  form  is  not  partic¬ 
ularly  effective  to  the  new  beginner.  Its  in  the  same  category  as  try¬ 
ing  to  introduce  a  Cape  Cod  fisherman  to  grazing  work  thru  giving 
him  a  written  examination  on  the  grazing  section  of  the  Manual. 


H.  B.  Rankin  Medford,  Oregon. 

In  introducing  new  men  into  the  Forest  Service  I  would  much 
prefer  to  have  had  the  man  and  student  who  has  had  short  term  work 
and  experience  during  the  field  season  of  his  school  period  and  I  also 
find  it  best  if  he  can  refer  to  at  least  one  season  spent  with  a  road  or 
trail  crew  of  some  size  because  if  the  student  or  any  beginner  can 
show  staying  qualities  on  this  kind  of  a  job  and  come  out  at  the  end 
of  the  season  with  praise  from  the  foreman  and  men  he  has  worked 
with,  he  has  passed  his  hardest  judges,  and  is  surely  on  the  road  to 
success  as  an  administrative  officer.  He  is  going  to  have  the  word 
passed  on  that  he  is  all  right.  If  he  has  a  college  education  and  still 
remains  a  student  with  his  feet  on  the  earth  he  is  going  to  make  good. 
The  student  that  goes  through  the  season  at  heavy  work  with  road 
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and  trail  crews  is  brought  to  a  realization  of  what  a  day’s  labor  is. 
It  also  brings  home  to  him  the  necessity  of  using  his  education  that 
he  may  not  be  required  to  do  heavy  manual  labor  all  the  time.  In 
most  college  men  it  gives  them  a  better  understanding  of  a  large  pop¬ 
ulation,  as  forest  officers  they  would  have  to  work  with.  It  further 
develops  the  young  man  physically  and  gives  him  confidence  in  his 
ability  that  nothing  else  seems  to. 

The  employment  of  students  is  the  right  idea,  so  far  as  we  can 
get  students  that  can  qualify  for  forestry  work.  I  do  not  believe  in 
hiring  students  just  because  they  happen  to  be  college  graduates. 
Too  many  times  students  get  through  college  without  getting  any¬ 
thing  other  than  a  diploma  and  to  make  a  Forest  Officer  of  them 
would  require  years  of  hard  work  that  in  the  end  would  be  a  dismal 
failure.  It  would  be  better  to  have  the  high  school  boy  who  realizes 
he  has  his  education  to  get  and  studies  for  it. 

I  believe  students  who  have  come  to  the  Forest  for  work  and  have 
been  tried  before  they  have  finished  school  should  have  preference. 
The  weeding  process  should  come  whenever  possible  and  should  take 
place  before  graduation.  It  costs  too  much  to  teach  beginners  and  by 
this  method  only  can  we  reduce  the  failures.  At  best,  due  to  living  con¬ 
ditions,  we  are  going  to  lose  a  great  number  after  they  are  trained. 
Even  in  the  short  term  force  on  the  Crater  Forest  we  are  losing  men 
who  have  worked  for  years  in  the  Service  because  of  training  received. 
The  California  Oregon  Power  Company  is  our  competitor.  They  have 
taken  to  date  all  applicants  who  have  worked  more  than  one  season. 
These  men  regret  leaving,  but  living  quarters  are  intolerable,  or  the 
wife  would  like  to  live  in  town,  or  because  they  get  year  long  employ¬ 
ment,  are  the  reasons  given. 

De  Witt  Nelson  Weaverville,  California 

The  introduction  of  a  new  man  to  his  job  and  the  Service  is 
worthy  of  careful  thought  and  attention. 

First,  I  think  that  the  Supervisor  should  discuss'  with  him  some 
of  the  aims,  ideals  and  policies  of  the  Service.  The  probationary 
period  and  its  purposes  and  future  possibilities  in  the  Service  should 
be  explained.  The  man  should  be  given  a  clear-cut  understanding  of 
what  will  be  expected  of  him  in  both  the  practices  of  the  Service  and 
his  personal  conduct. 

The  most  important  step  is  to  put  the  man  under  a  District  Rang¬ 
er,  or  timber  sale  man,  (depending  on  the  type  of  work)  who  can  and 
will  teach  him.  This  trainer  should  be  a  man  who  upholds  the  stand¬ 
ards  and  policies  of  the  Service.  Upon  him  rests  the  responsibility 
of  moulding  the  foundation  of  the  new  man’s  future  and  success  with¬ 
in  the  Service. 

As  soon  as  possible  the  trainee  should  be  given  as  much  responsi¬ 
bility  as  he  can  carry.  Only  by  giving  him  responsibility  can  we  de¬ 
termine  his  ability.  However,  extreme  care  must  be  exercised  in  not 
turning  the  man  loose  on  something  of  which  he  knows  nothing.  He 
should  be  given  a  thorough  grounding  in  fundamentals,  and  then  al¬ 
lowed  to  try  his  own  wings,  but  all  the  time  under  careful  supervision. 

During  the  probationary  period  we  owe  the  individual  all  of  the 
intensive  training  that  we  can  give  him  in  every  possible  line  of  ac- 
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tivitv.  If  he  gets  by  this  period  without  the  proper  trail  ing  he  ‘s 
not  fitted  for  advanced  responsibility. 

Each  fall  District  5  has  a  six  weeks  training  camp  for  all  new  men 
and  a  certain  number  of  the  old  men.  Here  they  are  given  instruc¬ 
tion  in  every  activity  from  the  District  Office  heads  of  the  respective 
activities.  This  gives  the  trainees  a  much  more  thorough  knowledge 
and  broader  viewpoint  of  the  Service  than  would  be  possible  over  a 
long  period  of  ordinary  experience.  At  the  same  time  opportunity  is 
afforded  to  judge  the  new  men  on  a  comparative  basis. 

With  a  brand  new  man  it  will  undoubtedly  be  necessary  to  sacri¬ 
fice  some  present  utility  until  he  gets  oriented  and  familiar  with  prac¬ 
tices  and  conditions.  If  this  is  properly  done  and  we  have  the  right 
caliber  man  we  will  soon  be  well  repaid  for  the  time  spent  in  training. 
In  the  present  administrative  plans  time  is  allowed  for  this  necessary 
training. 

We  should  give  the  man  plenty  of  opportunity  to  display  his  in¬ 
itiative  and  prove  his  ability  to  handle  responsibility.  If  given  the 
opportunity  and  he  doesn’t  make  good,  that  in  itself  is  ample  proof 
that  he  is  not  fitted  for  the  Service. 


F  .W.  Furst  Baker,  Oregon 

1.  We  are  informed  that  many  of  the  professional  and  indus¬ 
trial  schools  are  now  analyzing  jobs  as  a  basis  for  their  curricula. 
With  the  Forest  Schools  falling  in  line  with  this  plan  it  will  mean 
that  the  students  who  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  State  or  Fed¬ 
eral  Forest  Service  work  will  have  a  more  clearly  defined  idea  of  what 
the  objectives  of  the  jobs  may  be  than  did  the  men  in  the  past  who 
gave  consideration  to  Forestry  as  a  life  work.  To  be  sure  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  men  who  have  received  permanent  appointment  in 
the  Forest  Service  had  from  one  to  three  years  experience  on  Forests 
as  temporary  employes  before  they  took  the  Civil  service  examin¬ 
ation.  I  wonder  how  many  of  them  in  their  capacity  as  lookouts,  fire¬ 
men  or  field  assistants  acquire  a  true  and  complete  picture  of  the 
job  that  the  ranger  was  supposed  to  fill.  I  know  of  two  short-term 
men  who  indicated  they  were  going  to  take  the  Ranger’s  examina¬ 
tion  and  try  to  procure  a  District  Ranger’s  job  because  the  Ranger’s 
work  seemed  to  consist  of  riding  around  over  his  district  and  telling 
others  what  to  do  in  the  summer  and  taking  it  easy  in  the  winter. 

With  the  schools  revising  their  courses  to  fit  the  jobs;  the  suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  for  a  job  will  enter  into  the  organization  with  an 
open  mind.  He  will  not  expect  to  be  placed  into  a  position  of  respon¬ 
sibility  at  the  outset;  neither  will  he  be  imbued  with  the  notion  that  he 
is  getting  a  soft  berth. 


R.  G.  Schreck  East  Tawas,  Michigan 

During  the  past  few  years  I  have  had  four  college  students  for 
rangers.  All  have  been  good  men.  We  cannot  say  that  a  man  that  is 
not  equipped  to  handle  a  ranger  district  is  not  a  good  man.  I  cannot 
say,  however;  that  all  are  good  rangers,  and  the  fault  is  not  with 
these  men.  It  must  be  traced  most  emphatically  back  to  their  early 
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training ;  the  Forest  Schools  and  our  policy  of  handling  such  men  after 
they  enter  the  Service.  We  all  know  that  to  improve  on  the  morale 
of  any  service  and  demand  the  respect  of  the  public  in  general  that 
we  must  have  educated  men.  We  have  gone  about  this  matter  rather 
hurriedly.  Suddenly  we  find  ourselves  literally  throwing  young  col¬ 
lege-trained  foresters  into  the  ranger’s  position  with  apparently  little 
thought  of  the  injustice  that  we  are  doing  to  these  young  men,  the 
Forest  Service  as  a  whole,  and  the  responsibility  thrown  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  supervisors,  especially  on  those  Forests  where  the 
fire  risk  is  high  and  the  proper  handling  of  the  fire  question  hinges 
mainly  on  the  Forest  Ranger.  The  scope  of  the  ranger  job  is  such 
that  it  is  perfectly  ridiculous  to  expect  a  young  college  student  to 
manage  effectively  within  the  first  two  or  three  years  after  he  leaves 
college.  Invariably  the  first  year  the  untrained  man  becomes  dis¬ 
gusted,  loses  interest  and  his  chances  of  advancement  in  any  line 
of  forestry  work  are  jeopardized  because  his  superiors  feel  that  he 
is  not  handling  the  job  in  the  proper  way.  I  have  always  felt  that 
this  is  a  great  mistake  and  one  that  can  be  remedied  by  proper  ap¬ 
plication  of  more  practical  knowledge  in  the  forest  schools  and  at 
least  a  two-year  training  for  the  young  college  students  under  good 
practical  efficient  rangers  before  he  is  given  the  privilege  of  taking 
over  a  ranger  district.  Different  college  men  display  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  makeups  and  attitude  when  they  assume  the  rangers  respon¬ 
sibilities.  Of  the  number  of  students  that  I  have  known  that  have 
entered  the  Service  through  the  ranger  position,  only  one  has  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  as  feeling  that  he  was  honored  by  having  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  taking  over  the  responsibilities  of  a  forest  ranger.  He  had 
the  correct  view  point,  and  he  took  hold  of  his  job  accordingly.  He 
handled  all  lines  of  work  in  a  very  able  manner,  and  would  without 
doubt  have  made  an  excellent  addition  to  the  Forest  Service.  How¬ 
ever,  he  remained  but  a  short  time  and  went  to  a  better  job  in  outside 
work. 

I  know  this  matter  can  be  discussed  at  great  length  and  would  re¬ 
sult  in  little  advantage  in  our  present  system,  but  I  am  wondering  if 
we  are  not  going  about  the  matter  of  training  the  young  college 
students  in  entirely  the  wrong  manner.  Should  they  not  be  placed 
on  Forests  where  they  will  be  closely  supervised  and  trained  by  older 
men  who  know  every  angle  of  the  ranger’s  job  and  know  how  to 
impart  it  to  the  young  man  without  breaking  his  spirit  or  discourag¬ 
ing  him?  I  am  sure  this  would  lead  to  a  much  better  ranger  force 
than  we  have  at  present.  We  should  by  all  means  encourage  the  col¬ 
lege  man  but  be  fair  with  him,  his  education  and  give  him  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  he  deserves. 


TRAINING 


S.  A.  Nash-Boulden  Santa  Barbara,  California 

From  the  discussions,  together  with  my  own  experience,  it  seems 
one  of  our  major  problems  in  personnel  matters  is  first  selecting 
and  training  men  who  appear  to  have  a  real  interest,  together,  with 
the  necessary  qualifications  for  the  job. 

I  am  wondering  if  we  would  not  make  greater  progress  if  we  de- 
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veloped  a  few  suitable  training  grounds.  This  was  suggested  several 
years  ago  but  not  tried.  Suppose  we  selected  a  few  Forests  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  that  now  have  or  could  be  provided  with  men 
having  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  personnel  needs  and  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Service  and  the  qualification  to  recognize  good 
material  in  the  rough  and  the  ability  to  develop  such  material  into  a 
finished  product. 

I  would  suggest  that  this  training  and  development  be  handled 
in  1wto  or  three  steps.  First,  select  students  having  or  appearing  to 
have  the  requisite  education  and  stamina,  eliminating  from  the  start 
the  obviously  unfit.  Group  these  men  on  these  training  grounds  and 
put  them  through  a  course  of  sprouts  that  would  give  the  instructors 
a  good  insight  into  the  trainee’s  qualifications;  at  the  end  of  one  year 
decide  which  of  these  men  should  be  permitted  to  take  the  examin¬ 
ation  and  tell  the  balance  frankly  that  they  are  not  suited  to  admin¬ 
istrative  work. 

The  second  season  take  the  eligibles  that  have  previously  shown 
up  good  and  send  them  to  another  training  Forest  where  they  would 
be  further  coached  under  good  leadership  and  enlightened  as  to  the 
problems  of  administrative  work,  giving  them  plenty  of  actual  manual 
labor  to  test  their  fitness  and  reaction.  This  period  should  be  the  final 
probationary  period,  and  only  the  ones  demonstrating  their  ability 
ard  aptitude  for  the  job  should  be  allowed  to  get  by. 

From  this  group  the  Forest  vacancies  should  be  filled,  giving  due 
consideration  to  placing  these  men  in  the  envirorment  which  they  are 
temperamentally  fitted  for. 

These  trainees  may  not  be  able  to  keep  up  the  current  work  of  the 
Forest,  as  is  expected  of  our  present  probationary  men,  but  I  believe 
this  phase  of  the  problem  should  not  enter  into  it. 

If  by  some  such  scheme  we  can  get  the  right  type  of  men,  the  de¬ 
crease  in  turnover  would  more  than  pay  for  the  training,  and  our 
troubles  of  weeding  out  or  dragging  along  with  the  mediocre  would 
largely  be  over. 

I  feel  sure  that  if  through  such  a  scheme,  or  any  other  that 
would  give  results,  we  can  secure  the  right  men  for  our  work,  many 
other  problems  now  discussed  would  fade  away. 

The  above  scheme  is  not  perfect  but  no  doubt  some  Supervisor 
can  perfect  it  and  I  hope  as  James  E.  Scott  of  New  Hampshire  says, 
that  we  will  be  able  to  translate  talk  into  action.  If  this  one  problem 
were  solved  during  this  course  and  nothing  else  we  would  be  several 
jumps  ahead  of  our  present  method  and  perhaps  our  25  per  cent  rates 
of  good  men  will  step  up  to  about  75  per  cent. 


Sam  R.  Broadbent  Bristol,  Tenn. 

If  the  Service  wants  good  men,  and  better  men,  it  must  pay  the 
price  in  training  and  weeding  out.  The  Civil  Service  examination  is 
a  step  in  the  weeding  out  and  has  been  satisfactory  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent.  It  is  in  reality  the  first  entrance  portal  if  the  candidate  has 
not  had  any  previous  contact  with  the  Service.  After  this  the  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  second  portal  is  varied.  Some  districts  have  instituted 
definite  methods  of  training  for  the  candidate;  other  districts  have 
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not,  but  to  me  this  matter  of  initiation,  let  us  call  it,  is  a  Service 
responsibility.  If  many  industrial  organizations  have  established  a 
central  training  school  and  have  found  it  pays  in  the  long  run,  why 
cannot  we  do  likewise?  It  will  cost  a  few  dollars  but  there  will 
probably  be  a  larger  return  in  public  service. 

In  the  past  few  years  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  associate 
with  men  who  had  passed  through  the  training  stage  in  the  Henry 
L.  Doherty  organization,  the  International  Paper  Company  and  the 
A.  T.  &  T.  Co.  Each  one  of  these  individuals  has  a  definite  idea  of 
what  they  had  to  do,  what  the  company  was  established  for,  and  so 
on.  They  had  loyalty  to  the  ideals  of  the  Company,  even  though 
said  ideals  were  perhaps  warped.  There  are  undoubtedly  a  great 
many  members  in  the  Forest  Service  who  do  not  exactly  know  what 
is  wanted  of  them,  and  if  so,  why. 

The  lesson  states  that  one  student  out  of  five,  entering  the 
Forest  Service,  is  a  good  man,  and  it  seems  to  me  steps  should  be 
taken  to  eliminate  the  four  or  part  of  them,  before  they  even  get  on 
a  Forest.  This  can  be  done  at  a  Central  training  station,  and  such  a 
place  with  broad  standards  can  meet  the  needs.  You  can  teach  at 
such  a  place,  for  example,  the  fundamentals  of  Fire  Control.  These 
apply  everywhere,  and  the  fact  that  the  Unaka  uses  the  Council  tool 
effectively  in  suppression,  and  on  another  forest  another  make  of 
tool  is  used  is  immaterial,  if  the  student  is  taught  to  recognize  the 
conditions.  Such  a  training  station  eliminates  to  a  minimum  the 
Supervisor’s  making  an  exception.  Experience  has  undoubtedly 
brought  out  that  certain  men  in  the  Service  are  better  at  training 
new  men  than  others,  so  why  not  use  such  men  to  full  advantage  at 
the  school.  These  men  can  not  teach  us  all. 

In  conclusion  it  is  admitted  that  industry  has  its  training  schools, 
the  Navy  has  its  training  station,  the  Army  its  training  schools,  but 
the  Forest  Service  whose  work  is  rather  definitely  cut  out  has  a 
hodge  podge  of  training  in  place,  by  personal  contact,  by  study  cour¬ 
ses  and  by  training  camps.  I  wonder  if  the  Service  does  not  spend 
more  money  proportionately,  all  things  being  equal,  training  a  fire 
guard  or  lookout  than  it  does  its  regular  employees,  and  we  are  still 
shouting  more  training  for  temporary  fire  guards. 


J.  F.  Brooks  Missoula,  Montana 

1.  There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  employing  forest  offi¬ 
cers  to  turn  a  new  man  loose  with  a  “God  Bless  You”,  and  let  him 
sink  or  swim.  Last  winter  I  saw  a  letter  from  a  newly  appointed 
ranger  to  a  friend  in  which  he  said,  in  effect,  that  he  had  been  in¬ 
structed  on  how  to  find  the  district  headquarters  by  the  supervisor. 
A  few  days  later  the  supervisor  spent  a  day  with  him  and  then  he 
saw  nothing  of  him  or  the  assistant  supervisor  for  several  months. 
Possibly  the  district  was  not  an  important  one,  but  surely  the  new 
man  rated  some  attention,  even  if  his  job  was  unimportant,  unless  it 
was  planned  to  keep  him  there  for  the  rest  of  his  Service  career.  This, 
fortunately,  is  not  the  usual  procedure,  but  does  indicate  a  lack  of 
uniformity  in  our  methods  of  dealing  with  new  men. 

Distiict  One  has  been  conducting  a  training  school  for  new  rang- 
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ers  for  one  month  each  spring,  and  I  have  had  several,  who  have  at¬ 
tended,  tell  me  that  this  month  was  of  great  immediate  and  future 
value  to  them.  This,  however,  is  only  the  first  step  and  in  introducing 
a  man  to  a  job  the  size  of  a  ranger’s,  it  seems  to  me  that  one  must 
realize  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  a  few  days,  but  of  several  months, 
in  fact,  it  is  usually  a  year  or  more  before  all  phases  of  the  job  have 
been  encountered  and  during  this  time,  he  may  be  carefully  let  alone 
to  see  how  he  handles  himself  or  may  be  given  considerable  assis¬ 
tance  while  he  gets  his  bearings.  If,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
under  the  first  method,  he  has  “made  good’’,  he  probably  will  continue 
to  deliver,  but  if  he  does  not  come  through  in  good  shape,  is  he  neces¬ 
sarily  a  failure?  If  carried  along  the  first  year  and  given  a  lot  of 
attention,  he  may  not  have  demonstrated  his  ability  to  handle  his  job 
independently,  but  is  well  prepared  to  start  the  next  year  on  his  own. 
In  the  meantime,  it  is  necessary  to  report  on  his  progress  during  the 
probation  period  and  the  supervisor  does  not  really  know  how  he  is 
going  to  perform  when  placed  entirely  on  his  own  responsibility. 
This  suggests  the  question,  is  the  probation  period  long  enough  when 
it  covers  only  the  period  needed  for  the  appointee  to  become  oriented. 
Also,  as  mentioned  by  P.  K.,  a  district  may  run  on  its  own  momentum 
for  a  year,  after  being  left  by  a  good  ranger.  I  believe  that  the  first 
year  should  be  considered  as  training  and  the  second  as  the  trial 
period.  If  the  man  did  not  respond  at  all  and  progress  during  his 
first  year,  it  would,  of  course,  be  proper  to  remove  him  as  soon  as  it 
became  apparent  that  he  was  hopeless.  With  the  longer  probationary 
period,  the  reporting  officer  would  not  be  forced  to  decide  whether  or 
not,  absolute  appointment  should  be  made  before  he  was  real  sure, 
and  I  believe  there  are  a  great  many  cases  where  he  is  uncertain  and 
rather  than  do  the  probationer  an  injustice,  reports  favorably. 

During  the  first  year  he  is  getting  his  training  through  care¬ 
fully  guided  experience  and  just  to  make  a  concrete  suggestion,  I 
would  say  that  the  average  new  ranger,  taking  over  a  district,  should 
have  the  entire  attention  of  the  supervisor  or  his  assistant  for  a  total 
of  from  four  to  six  weeks  in  the  field.  Service  ideals  and  policies, 
Forest  standards  and  objectives,  and  problems  of  the  individual  dis¬ 
trict  should  be  gone  into.  Many  of  the  things  one  tells  a  new  man 
are  to  be  found  in  instructions,  but  with  the  mass  of  circulars,  manuals 
and  guides  we  have,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  a  new  ranger  to  dig 
out  unassisted  all  he  needs  from  these  sources,  during  the  first  year. 
I  think  that  on  some  forests  a  new  man  receives  this  amount  of  train¬ 
ing  and  supervision  the  first  year,  but  that  on  others,  it  simply  could 
not  be  done  without  cuting  in  on  some  other  activity.  From  my  own 
very  limited  experience,  I  believe,  however,  that  time  would  be  saved, 
in  the  long  run,  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  with  each  new  man  rather  than 
to  let  him  operate  on  the  trial  and  error  method,  because  there  are 
usually  too  many  time  consuming  errors  made.  The  National  Forest 
manual  goes  to  some  length  to  tell  what  should  be  done  in  training- 
new  r  en  and  the  difficulty  seems  to  be  in  finding  the  time  to  do  all 
that  it  suggests. 
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R.  L.  P.  Bigelow,  M.  M.  Barnum  and  L.  S.  Smith  Nevada  City,  Calif. 

1.  We  are  not  training  our  men  properly.  We  obtain  a  man  who 
has  passed  the  ranger  examination  and  he  is  appointed  assistant 
ranger  on  a  top  district,  where  he  is  needed  to  accomplish  the  work. 
On  account  of  pressure  of  work,  the  ranger  assigns  him  jobs  of  which 
he  already  has  a  working  knowledge.  Often  this  is  protective  assist¬ 
ant,  improvement  and  sometimes  simply  a  fire-guard  job.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  at  the  end  of  the  probational  period  he  has  not  obtained  training 
in  all  lines  of  work.  During  the  fall,  after  he  has  had  about  3  months 
in  the  field,  he  is  given  an  intensive  6  weeks  of  cramming  on  all  lines 
of  work  at  the  ranger  school.  On  this  Forest,  we  then  assign  him 
for  the  winter,  to  the  supervisor’s  office  where  he  learns  office  rou¬ 
tine.  In  the  spring  he  goes  to  the  district,  where  he  works  on  tele¬ 
phone  line  construction  or  maintenance,  or  other  improvement  work 
until  the  end  of  his  probational  period,  without  much  thought  of 
training  or  follow-up  of  the  intensive  course  he  took  in  the  fall.  At  the 
end  of  his  probational  period,  if  he  is  a  man  of  energy  and  good  person¬ 
ality,  he  is  recommended  for  permanent  employment  and  assigned 
to  some  district  as  district  ranger,  supposedly  properly  trained.  He 
is  now  put  on  his  own,  to  work  out  his  own  salvation.  His  job  specifi¬ 
cations  he  must  get  from  standard  requirements  and  instructions  in 
the  manuals,  and  use  the  ranger  district  work  plan  as  his  guide. 
There  is  no  one  on  the  Forest  who  has  the  time  to  stay  with  this  new 
man  and  show  him  how  to  do  the  varied  and  numerous  jobs  according 
to  standard  requirements. 

As  a  result,  after  a  number  of  years,  possibly  with  many  costly 
mistakes,  these  men  often  have  trained  themselves  to  become  first- 
class  rangers.  They  would  have  accomplished  more  in  a  given  time 
had  they  been  given  sufficient  training  and  assistance. 

What  we  need  is  more  assistant  rangers,  some  of  them  as  per¬ 
manent  assistant  rangers  for  top  districts  to  help  the  district  ranger 
on  overburdened  districts.  The  training  position  should  not  be  on  a 
heavy-worked  district  but  on  a  district  having  all  round  work,  and 
under  a  ranger  who  has  the  time,  understands  training,  and  will  show 
the  trainee  actually  how  to  do  the  jobs.  He  should  accompany  the 
ranger  on  his  field  trips  and  then  learn  the  office  end  of  the  job.  We 
feel  that  with  this  kind  of  training  for  a  full  year  or  the  probational 
period,  he  is  then  ready  for  the  intensive  course  given  at  the  6-weeks 
ranger  school ;  and  he  will  know  what  it  is  all  about,  and  be  capable 
of  absorbing  the  major  part  of  the  instructions.  We  feel  that  the 
probational  period  should  be  18  months,  or  to  include  two  field  seasons 
instead  of  the  present  year  where  only  one  season  is  allowed  to  train 
the  man  and  see  the  results  of  his  accomplishments  as  well  as  size  up 
his  personality. 

As  a  result  of  our  present  method  in  this  district  there  are  no 
trained  men  to  take  district  ranger  vacancies.  With  more  assistant 
rangers  being  trained  systematically  we  should  have  trained  men 
to  fill  vacancies.  This  should  be  followed  up  by  close  supervision,  and 
training  during  the  first  year  the  new  district  ranger  is  on  the  dis¬ 
trict.  We  are  doing  the  best  we  can  with  the  number  of  men  we  have 
but  to  properly  train  rangers  the  way  we  believe  they  should  be 
trained  or  by  the  methods  practiced  by  some  of  the  leading  private 
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concerns,  we  must  have  the  additional  personnel  for  the  strictly 
training  positions. 


J.  E.  Ryan  and  A.  N.  Cochrell  Newport,  Washington 

1.  When  a  man  passes  the  Civil  Service  examination  and  is  as¬ 
signed  to  a  Forest  he  is  used  in  various  capacities  until  some  vacancy 
develops,  and  although  he  may  have  little  or  no  idea  what  it  is  all 
about  he  finds  himself  in  charge  of  a  ranger  district.  The  chief  dif¬ 
ficult  is  in  providing  the  right  kind  of  experience  to  the  new  man 
in  advance  of  permanent  assignments.  Any  experience  he  is  able  to 
acquire  is  helpful,  but  it  seems  that  experience  along  administrative 
lines  vet  scant  attention.  The  kind  of  experience  the  new  man  gets 
is  controlled  bv  the  particular  activity  where  help  is  required.  If  we 
need  a  scaler  the  new  man  is  promptly  assigned  to  the  job,  and  in 
most  instances  the  urge  comes  from  pressure  of  accomplishing  certain 
jobs  with  little  though  given  to  whether  or  not  the  best  kind  of  train¬ 
ing  is  being  given  to  the  recruit,  considering  the  probability  that  he 
may  be  called  to  fill  the  first  district  ranger  vacancy. 

Some  scheme  is  needed  that  will  provide  a  method  for  introduc¬ 
ing  the  new  man  to  a  more  systematic  training.  Most  of  our  new  men 
are  introduced  to  the  middle  of  the  job  without  the  opportunity  to 
acquire  a  working  knowledge  of  policies  and  other  factors,  which 
should  be  absorbed  before  one  attempts  to  do  the  job.  In  other  words, 
new  men  are  told  to  do  a  certain  thing  in  a  certain  way,  and  some 
time  later,  if  they  survive,  they  learn  the  whys  and  wherefores  of 
the  particular  job. 

Training  new  men  on  ranger  districts  under  a  competent  man  is 
considered  one  of  the  most  desirable  methods  for  introducing  new 
men  to  the  job.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  complete  this  course  of 
training  on  one  district,  due  to  the  lack  of  a  district  wherein  all  ac¬ 
tivities  are  represented.  The  period  of  training  should  be  not  less 
than  two  years,  and  the  district  analysis  should  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  extra  man  is  assigned  strictly  from  the  standpoint  of  train¬ 
ing  and  not  from  the  indicated  requirements  of  manpower  for  accom¬ 
plishing  the  regular  work. 


PROBATION 


Miller.  E.  G.  Flagstaff.  Arizona 

1.  If  we  accept  or  retain  a  man  on  any  other  basis  than  his 
ability  to  do  the  job  we  are  not  fair  to  the  Service.  However,  there 
is  something  radically  wrong  with  any  scheme  that  admits  so  many 
men  who  do  not  meet  the  requirements.  The  men  that  we  would  like 
to  have  as  rangers  are  not  taking  the  examination.  Why?  For 
several  reasons,  one  of  which  is  uncertainty  as  to  promotion  and  an¬ 
other  is  unsatisfactory  living  conditions.  Can  the  Supervisor  remedy 
conditions?  In  many  respects  he  can  not.  For  example,  he  may  wish 
to  drill  a  well  and  install  a  bath  and  sanitary  system  at  the  Bly  Ranger 
Station  but  can  not  start  to  accomplish  the  work  for  S500.00.  Whose 
move  next? 

Of  the  men  who  appear  for  examination  possibly  not  25%  are 
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men  that  we  want  but  how  are  we  to  know  ?  Men  come  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  to  take  the  examination— men  that  the  examiner  has  never 
seen  and  will  probably  never  see  again.  How  is  he  to  know  which  man 
mav  have  a  habit  or  weakness  that  will  make  him  unfit  for  the  job, 
even  though  he  is  bright  and  apparently  capable? 

1+  seems  to  me  that  one  of  our  biggest  problems  is.  to  make  suie 
that  we  have  at  least  a  good  prospect  before  even  giving  hirn 
examination  that  would  lead  to  his  being  placed  on  the  eligible  list 
in  case  he  “makes  the  grade”. 

The  Supervisor  needs  a  man — he  mav  have  to  choose  from  an 
eligible  list  that  presents  nol  a  single  familiar  face.  How  is  he  to 
know  which  man  to  recommend?  If  he  makes  a  selection  and  soon 
discovers  that  he  has  probablv  gotten  a  man  that  does  not  entirely 
fill  the  bill  what  is  he  to  do  ?  Can  he  be  sure  that  his  next  guess  will 
be  any  better?  Isn’t  it  a  lot  like  drawing  numbers  out  of  a  hat?  He 
knew  that  he  needed  a  man.  He  got  one  that  halfway  fills  the  bill. 
He  isn’t  sure  that  the  felow  that  he  might  select  next  time  would 
even  halfway  meet  the  requirements.  There  is  some  time  and  money 
invested  in  selection  No.  1;  maybe  he  will  show  up  a  little  better  next 
vear ;  the  fire  season  is  on  now  anvway  and  a  man  of  mediocre  ability 
who  knows  the  district  is  better  than  a  fellow  that  you  never  saw 
who  knows  nothing  about  the  country.  The  fellow  that  halfway  filled 
the  bill  stays  on.  Is  the  Supervisor  at  fault?  No.  There  is  just 
something  wrong  with  our  procedure.  There  should  be  a  way  of 
determining  the  major  weaknesses  and  short  comings  of  candidates 
before  they  are  introduced  to  the  job.  In  justice  to  the  Service  and 
in  justice  to  the  man,  we  should  determine  a  man’s  fitness  for  the  job 
before  his  name  appears  on  the  eligible  list.  We  are  not  handling 
animals  that  may  be  culled  out,  bred  up  or  knocked  in  the  head — we 
are  dealing  with  human  beings.  Wouldn’t  it  shock  you  and  give  you 
a  feeling  of  distrust  in  our  institutions  if  you  should  be  “passed”  as 
eligible  for  a  job  in  the  Service  and  then  be  told  in  ten  months  after 
appoistmenf  that  vou  should  have  signed  as  a  blacksmith  helper  or 
as  missionary  to  the  south  sea  islands? 

But  granted  that  a  new  man  has  arrived  to  be  assistant  on  the 
Murds  Park  District  how  should  he  be  introduced?  Certainly  not 
by  being  detailed  to  be  the  family  wood  chopper  and  water  boy.  The 
ranger  should  endeavor  to  give  him  a  view  of  the  district  as  a  whole, 
an  insight  into  the  major  activities  before  turning  some  job  over  to 
him.  The  ranger  that  introduces  the  new  man  to  the  job  should 
realize  that  the  enthusiasm  that  he  shows  in  his  work,  the  way  that 
he  meets  people  will  make  a  lasting  impression  on  the  new  man.  He 
should  work  with  the  assistant  and  see  that  he  gets  started  right 
rather  than  to  turn  him  loose  on  his  own  hook  and  maybe  get  started 
wrong.  Of  course  responsibility  must  be  delegated  to  the  new  man 
early  in  the  game  or  he  will  be  inclined  to  rely  too  much  on  the  other 
fellow’s  judgment. 


Frank  J.  Jefferson  Libby,  Montana 

The  answer  to  the  probation  question  is  that  control  is  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Service.  All  that  is  required  is  to  follow  estab- 
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lished  practices  and  not  put  green  men  in  responsible  jobs.  Create 
a  reasonable  number  of  development  jobs  and  appoint  the  probationer 
to  these  and  don't  step  him  up  until  he  has  demonstrated  his  fitness 
for  a  bigger  job.  Place  him  on  probation  with  respect  to  the  holding 
of  his  minor  job.  We  have  plenty  of  work  to  be  done  that  lends  it¬ 
self  to  this  purpose;  we  have  the  funds  if  we  choose  to  use  them  so. 
We  need  to  convince  ourselves  that  a  man  is  of  little  real  value  to 
us  until  he  has  learned  the  details  of  our  business  and  has  proved  his 
ability  to  get  work  done.  Make  this  the  measuring  stick.  Civil 
Service  requirements  need  not  interfere  at  all  unless  we  set  them  up 
to  ourselves  as  an  alibi  or  a  bugaboo. 

Student  empolyment  as  such  is  desirable,  but  I  think  that  it 
should  be  understood  by  the  students  that  this  employment  is  intend¬ 
ed  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  satisfy  himself  that  he  wants  a  life 
in  the  woods,  and  to  qualify  him  for  probational  appointment  to  a 
minor  job,  not  to  qualify  him  for  a  job  of  considerable  importance. 
It  is  impossible  for  a  person,  unless  born  and  raised  in  a  woods  en¬ 
vironment  to  acquire  in  three  short  seasons  the  background  and 
knowledge  of  how  to  do  woods  things  that  are  necessary  to  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  our  work.  Why  do  business  concerns  run  men  from  two  to 
six  years  before  stepping  them  up?  Because  they  need  to  know  the 
business  before  they  can  be  trusted  to  handle  it.  We  are  no  excep¬ 
tion.  Let  us  then  adopt  a  constructive  apprentice-ship  policy  and 
put  an  end  to  the  probational  bugaboo.  And  with  this  let  us  give  to 
the  Supervisor  sufficient  assistance  so  that  more  of  his  time  can  be 
freed  for  personnel  follow  up  and  training.  Most  of  us  are  too  far 
away  from  our  men. 


W.  G.  Weigle  Seattle,  Washington 

3.  The  fact  that  a  man  has  passed  the  Civil  Service  examination 
with  a  fairly  good  mark  does  not  give  very  much  information  as  to 
whether  the  man  will  measure  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  Service. 
The  probation  period  must  tell  whether  or  not  the  man  has  the 
qualities  demanded. 

The  probation  period,  as  it  now  stands,  does  not  appear  to  work 
out  satisfactorily  for  the  Forest  Service  organization.  In  order  to 
learn  sufficient  about  the  work  of  many  of  the  new  employees  and 
to  give  an  intelligent  rating,  the  probation  period  should  be  changed 
from  one  year  to  a  period  of  from  one  to  three  years.  Quite  ire- 
quently  the  assignment  and  general  activities  of  the  new  employee 
give  you  plenty  of  evidence  in  a  few  months  to  make  an  intelligent 
measurement  as  to  whether  the  man  should,  or  should  not,  be  perman¬ 
ently  employed,  but  in  other  cases  their  assignment,  their  general 
make-up,  your  inability  to  come  in  contact  with  their  work,  etc., 
all  go  together  to  make  it  impossible  to  give  an  intelligent  rating  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  Supervisor,  or  the  man  who  must  pass  on 
the  employee,  is  called  upon  to  say,  “yes”  or  “no” — you  cannot  say, 
“Wait  another  year,  I  do  not  know.”  Therefore,  rather  than  turn  the 
employee  down,  as  your  first  impulse  suggests,  you  realize  the  in¬ 
completeness  of  your  information,  and  rather  than  take  the  chance 
of  doing  the  probationist  a  great  injustice,  by  being  wrong  in  your 
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estimate  of  his  fitness,  you  pass  him — and  this  situation  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  so  many  improperly  qualified  men  receive  perman¬ 
ent  appointments. 

To  give  the  probationist  an  all-round  test  requires,  as  a  rule, 
more  than  one  year,  for  the  reason  that  if  the  case  be  in  connection 
with  a  National  Forest,  the  Supervisor,  in  many  cases,  would  not  see 
the  employee  more  than  a  few  times  during  the  year.  The  District 
Ranger  might  not  see  him  frequently,  and  the  assignment  of  the  man 
may  involve  work  that  would  not  reveal  much  about  him.  The  make¬ 
up  of  the  man  might  be  such  that  he  would  be  difficult  to  understand. 
It  should  not  be  necessary  to  sacrifice  their  utility.  The  man  should 
be  required  to  demonstrate  that  he  measures  up  to  the  required  stan¬ 
dard  to  receive  a  permanent  appointment.  The  remedy  appears  to  be 
that  the  probation  period  for  employees  on  the  National  Forests 
should  be  changed  so  that  the  Supervisor  would  be  permitted  to  pass 
finally  on  the  employee  at  the  end  of  one  year,  or  later,  not  to  exceed 
three  years. 


C.  B.  Mack  Salida,  Colorado 

3.  In  order  to  give  a  student  an  all-around  test  it  naturally  fol¬ 
lows  that  he  be  assigned  to  a  fairly  well-balanced  district,  that  is, 
one  on  which  the  majority  of  Forest  activities  are  present.  A  student, 
for  instance,  may  make  an  excellent  showing  on  a  grazing  district, 
but  fall  below  the  average  on  a  district  where  the  timber-sale  busi¬ 
ness  predominates.  Any  one  man  must  be  helped  by  the  Supervisor 
if  he  is  to  develop  rapidly,  and  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  principles  and 
policy,  and  moreover,  his  work  must  be  inspected  or  the  personnel  of¬ 
ficer  will  have  but  little  upon  which  to  base  his  recommendation  for 
or  against  continued  service.  Assistance  can  sometimes  be  given  a 
new  man  by  the  Supervisor,  or  a  member  of  his  staff,  in  order  that 
the  current  work  may  be  kept  up,  and  with  a  training  school  experi¬ 
ence  such  as  District  2  has  provided  for  several  years,  the  student  is 
actually  qualified  to  go  ahead  with  a  great  deal  of  our  work  on  his 
own  initiative  if  he  is  at  all  apt. 

We,  of  course,  should  give  a  new  man  all  the  help  possible,  but 
in  the  final  analysis,  he  should  be  required  to  demonstrate  that  he  is 
good,  since  after  the  probational  period  has  passed  it  is  required  that 
we  prove  he  is  not,  which  is  rather  difficult  in  some  instances.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  the  student  is  on  trial  and  not  the  Supervisor,  even 
though  the  latter  has  rather  definite  responsibilities  in  attempting 
to  develop  the  man. 

The  same  qualitative  standards  should  be  set  for  the  new  man  as 
are  set  for  the  older  employees,  since  to  deviate  may  be  fatal  to  the 
new  man  at  a  later  date.  The  quantitative  standard  might  be  reduc¬ 
ed  by  not  to  exceed  10  rf  or  15  r/< 

A.  C.  Shaw  Pensacola,  Florida 

Speaking  from  a  personal  viewpoint,  I  have  had  more  success  in 
hiring  likely  men  as  temporary  employees,  training  them  on  the  job 
by  shifting  them  from  lookoui,  tower  io  timber  sale  to  road  camp  to 
reconnaissance  and  back  and  forth  between  Ranger  Districts,  than  I 
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have  had  with  any  other  means  or  methods.  The  temporary  em¬ 
ployee  does  not  feel  that  the  Service  owes  him  a  job.  One  can  hire 
Ranger  School  graduates  at  S75.00  or  so  a  month  at  the  start  and 
make  them  pay  their  way  during  their  training  period.  It  will  not 
hurt  to  give  the  best  men  substantial  promotions  while  in  training.  A 
set  plan  of  training  may  not  always  be  feasible,  but  through  taking 
advantage  of  opportunities  and  devoting  considerable  time  to  the  job, 
the  Supervisor  can  give  such  employees  very  thorough  training.  We 
are  not  committed  to  giving  them  a  six  months  trial,  and  if  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  wholly  unsuited  for  Service  work  they  can  be  separated 
from  the  Service  in  a  kindly  fashion  with  no  hard  feelings,  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  character  destroying  Civil  Service  stench  we  have 
to  raise  every  time  we  fire  a  probationer  for  inefficiency.  Temporary 
men  expect  but  little,  come  to  us  with  the  idea  that  they  must  work 
in  order  to  make  good,  have  no  superiority  complex  because  of  their 
good  fortune  in  obtaining  a  better  education  than  their  Ranger  boss, 
and  cause  little  or  no  organization  troubles  while  they  are  with  us. 
Out  .of  six  men  tried  out  in  this  fashion,  one  lasted  a  week,  a  second 
lasted  six  months,  three  made  good  Rangers  and  one  is  now  in  train¬ 
ing.  I  feel  that  I  have  no  money  tied  up  in  any  of  them. 

Lester  Moncrief  Pendleton,  Oregon 

3.  As  far  as  I  know,  systematic  study  of  men  during  their  pro¬ 
bation  periods  has  not  been  practiced  generally.  One  supervisor’s  re¬ 
port,  consequently,  may  be  too  lenient,  another’s  too  severe,  the  trend 
usually  being  on  the  lenient  order. 

The  probationary  period  should  not  be  simply  the  first  year  of 
a  man’s  employment  but  should  be  consciously  recognized  as  a  try¬ 
out  period  before  regular  employment  actually  begins.  The  work 
done  by  the  probationer  should  carefully  be  fitted  into  planned  tests. 
That  will  and  should  cost  something.  It  will  cost  in  supervisory  time. 
It  will  cost  in  decreased  volume  of  work  done  by  the  new  man.  The 
loss  of  some  low  grade  production  for  a  short  time  is  inconsequential 
when  we  consider  that  the  objective  is  to  get  the  proper  man  to  fill 
a  responsible  position  for  a  considerable  term  of  years.  My  point  is 
that  it  is  wrong  to  start  with  an  assumption  of  fullest  production  dur¬ 
ing  the  probation  period  and  work  backwards  to  fit  in  the  test  if  there 
is  room.  What  we  want  first  of  all  is  information,  and  we  should  be 
wdling  to  make  whatever  changes  are  necessary  in  the  ordinary  plan 
of  work  to  give  the  additional  inspection  or  other  controlled  condi¬ 
tions  required  for  obtaining  that  information. 

Adequate  probation  tests  could  not  in  my  judgment  be  completely 
standardized.  Service  experience  could  be  crystallized  in  a  skeleton 
outline  of  such  tests.  This  would  show  that  a  certain  assignment 
under  certain  conditions  should  reveal  the  presence  or  absence  of  cer¬ 
tain  qualities.  Another  combination  would  show  something  else.  The 
application  and  to  some  extent  the  form  of  the  tests  should  be  left 
to  the  supervisor  concerned. 

The  individual  probationers  are  the  most  differentiated  human 
material  we  deal  with.  They  stand  on  no  common  ground  of  viewpoint 
or  experience  as  do  permanent  appointees. 

The  period  of  probation  should  be  flexible,  or  if  that  is  impossible, 
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it  should  be  extended  beyond  a  year.  In  a  short  period  it  is  easy 
enough  to  appraise  such  qualities  in  a  man  as  energy,  industry,  in¬ 
tegrity,  cooperativeness.  But  how  will  he  carry  authority?  Will  his 
enthusiasm  diminish  as  the  new  becomes  routine?  How  will  he  live 
in  his  community?  What  sort  of  judgment  will  he  show  when  he 
handles  an  emergency  situation  alone  and  unobserved?  It  may  not 
sound  so  hard,  but  probably  few  taking  this  course  have  not  been  fool¬ 
ed  for  lack  of  time. 

No  matter  what  the  form  of  test  or  what  the  period  of  probation, 
it  is  essential  that  the  probationer  be  systematically  observed.  We 
are  wronging  both  the  Service  and  the  man  to  let  him  drift  through 
a  year’s  work  and  then  attempt  to  size  up  concrete  accomplishments. 
The  elements  involved  are  not  concrete. 


A.  H.  Abbott  Bozeman,  Montana 

There  are  districts,  supposedly  having  sufficient  work  to  need 
two  yearlong  men,  where  probationers  have  been  assigned  to  work, 
pending  a  district  vacancy.  The  training  schools  the  Service  has  had 
the  past  few  years  are  furnishing  valuable  assistance.  Such  assign¬ 
ments  are  in  line  with  the  training  periods  that  large  companies  have 
for  new  employees,  and  are  equivalent  to  apprenticeship,  interneship, 
or  student  training.  This  short  sacrifice  of  present  utility  is  desir¬ 
able  since  more  effective  returns  are  received  than  if  the  man  is  as¬ 
signed  to  work  without  previous  training,  and  a  better  comparative 
test  is  obtained.  The  bringing  home  the  probation  idea  is  essential. 
The  idea  is  common  among  prospective  employees  that  an  appoint¬ 
ment  is  permanent,  and  the  possibility  of  not  making  good  is  not  em¬ 
phasized  enough.  Under  the  present  Civil  Service  rules  as  applied 
we  have  to  prove  the  employee  is  not  good.  This  principle  is  sound, 
bearing  in  mind  that  “omission”  is  just  as  bad  as  “commission”.  If 
we  are  going  to  set  high  requirement  standards  and  apply  these  stan¬ 
dards  equitably,  well  and  good,  but  make  sure  the  men  judged  are 
given  the  same  opportunities  and  that  they  have  a  chance  to  know 
what  the  measuring  stick  is  that  is  used.  Is  there  any  more  liability 
of  the  Supervisors  making  exceptions  than  other  officers?  So  long 
as  we  have  the  personal  equasion  to  deal  with  we  must  expect  excep¬ 
tions,  and  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  prevent  them  being 
made. 


Howard  Hopkins  Cass  Lake,  Minn. 

3.  We  can  give  probationers  a  good  all-around  test  and  at  the 
same  time  get  the  current  work  done  by  the  following  plan:  first, 
plan  in  advance  three  or  four  main  jobs  which  the  probationers  will 
be  given  and  let  him  spend  his  time  on  these.  This  will  allow  him  3-4 
months  on  each  job  and  should  ensure  that  he  be  able  to  accomplish 
considerable  satisfactory  work  in  each  job  before  being  moved; 
secondly,  have  the  Supervisor  or  at  least  the  assistant  supervisor 
work  with  him  a  day  or  so  at  the  start  of  at  least  two  of  these  jobs 
and  properly  instruct  him,  then  let  the  same  man  work  one  or  two 
days  with  him  at  the  end  of  that  same  job  to  see  how  he  has  progress¬ 
ed,  mastered  the  instructions,  quantity  and  quality  of  work  and  reac- 
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tion  to,  or  interest  in  his  work.  If  the  Supervisor  is  not  by  this  means 
sure  as  to  whether  the  man  will  make  good  or  not  let  him  repeat  the 
experiment  on  one  or  both  of  the  remaining  jobs.  If  by  then  the 
Supervisor  is  undecided  I  certainly  would  let  the  man  go — or  get  a 
new  Supervisor. 

We  must  sacrifice  a  certain  percent  of  present  utility  in  order  to 
give  them  a  fair  test — the  investment  at  stake  and  the  future  value 
in  securing  a  correct  answer  to  the  test  fully  warrants  such  a  sacri¬ 
fice. 

A  man  in  the  probationary  period  should  most  certainly  be  re¬ 
quired  to  demonstrate  he  is  good — with  the  one  provision  that  he  be 
assigned  to  work  where  there  is  an  adequate  chance  for  the  average 
man  to  give  such  a  demonstration. 

We  should  set  high  standards.  Just  how  relentlessly  we  should 
maintain  them  depends  somewhat  on  how  high  the  standard  is  set, 
but  by  and  large  a  suitable  high  standard  should  be  set  and  maintain¬ 
ed  relentlessly. 

Prevent  Supervisors  from  making  exceptions  by  making  them 
fully  responsible  for  the  results  of  such  exceptions,  i.  e.,  if  the  Super¬ 
visor  makes  an  exception  and  recommends  the  appointment  of  a  man 
who  later  proves  unsatisfactory,  let  the  Supervisor  bear  the  result 
of  failure  on  a  most  important  part  of  his  job — judging  men. 


Llew  J.  Putsch  Prescott.  Arizona 

In  the  First  Lesson  discussions  it  was  brought  out  by  someone 
that  a  two-year  probationary  period  would  be  better  than  one,  as  at 
present,  within  which  to  pass  on  an  employee’s  fitness  for  retention 
in  the  Service.  At  first  I  agreed  thru  memory  of  a  case  of  an  assist¬ 
ant  ranger  who  transferred  from  another  district.  An  inspection 
of  his  work  was  in  progress  when  a  telephone  call  stated  that  a  final 
probationary  report  was  due  at  once.  He  had  shown  improvement 
over  a  previous  inspection  and  his  retention  in  the  Service  was  recom¬ 
mended.  It  was  a  mistake !  But  not  due  to  the  shortness  of  the  pro¬ 
bationary  period.  True,  another  few  months  showed  him  substan¬ 
dard  but  he  was  that  at  the  time  of  the  report  and  it  was  more  due 
to  the  lack  of  training  of  the  inspector  in  personnel  matters  than  to 
any  other  cause.  The  point  I  wish  to  make  is :  it  is  a  serious  matter 
to  take  into  our  permanent  organization  a  man  who  will  not  fill  or 
possibly  overflow  his  job  and  within  one  year  there  should  be  suffici¬ 
ent  time  planned  in  which  to  study  the  probationer  and,  out  of  justice 
to  him  as  well  as  to  the  Service,  to  terminate  his  appointment  if  not 
entirely  satisfactory. 


George  C.  Larson  Provo,  Utah 

3.  The  probationary  period  is  of  value  in  weeding  out  men  who 
are  decidedly  belowT  requirements,  but  does  not  function  so  well  in  the 
case  of  the  man  who  is  on  the  ragged  edge,  between  success  and  fail¬ 
ure.  Most  supervisors  give  the  probationer  the  benefit  of  the  doubt, 
even  though  it  may  be  necessary  to  take  drastic-  action  later.  The 
proof  should  be  placed  on  the  probationer  that  he  is  able  to  make  good, 
rather  than  on  his  superior  officer  that  he  is  not  making  good.  A 
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ranger’s  job  is  more  attractive  at  present  than  it  has  been  and  enough 
applicants  wish  to  be  given  the  chance  to  make  good,  so  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  on  men  of  whom  there  is  a  genuine  doubt. 

*  It  is  not  possible  to  set  uniform  standards  for  all  districts,  nor  is 
it  possible  to  prevent  supervisors  from  making  exceptions  to  having 
new  men  live  strictly  up  to  those  standards.  Ijnconsciously  super¬ 
visors  will  make  a  difference  in  the  way  they  view  and  report  the  ac¬ 
complishments  of  the  men  under  them. 

J.  N.  Templer  Butte,  Montana 

(1)  It  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  following  factors  help  to  nul¬ 
lify  the  desired  results  of  probationary  periods: 

1.  Incorrect  placement  in  the  first  instance. 

2.  Inability  of  immediate  superior  to  instill  Forest  Service 
ideals. 

3.  Lack  of  opportunity  to  train  the  probationer. 

4.  Hesitancy  or  timidity  of  Supervisor  in  recommending  dis¬ 
missal. 

5.  Too  little  opportunity  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  pro¬ 
bationer  is  gifted  with  that  most  necessary  talent — horse  sense. 

6.  Failure  to  impress  upon  the  probationer  when  he  first  is  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  job  that  he  is  a  public  servant  whose  official  work 
and  personal  conduct  is  governed  by  and  subject  to  certain  rules  and 
policies  laid  down  by  Federal  legislation  and  the  higher  administra¬ 
tive  superiors,  and  also  by  the  community  in  which  he  is  stationed. 

7.  Lack  of  a  clean-cut  description  of  the  job  itself,  and  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  that  go  with  it. 

Of  the  above  list,  I  believe  that  the  two  last  items  are  of  the  high¬ 
est  importance  since  if  the  probationer  realizes  at  the  start  that  he 
has  agreed  to  perform  certain  services  for  a  certain  stipend  and  that 
he  is  responsible  not  only  to  his  immediate  superior  but  also,  in  a 
measure,  to  the  community  in  which  he  lives  he  has  a  much  greater 
chance  of  proving  his  ability  to  handle  the  job. 

In  my  own  case,  I  have  served  in  my  present  job  for  over  three 
years,  satisfactorily  at  least  to  my  immediate  superior,  and  have  yet 
to  read  an  official  or  authorized  description  of  the  job  itself.  Such 
condition  should  be  remedied  if  the  job  itself  is  to  be  continued. 

In  placing  the  probationer  too  little  thought  seems  to  have  been 
given  heretofore  to  whether  or  not  the  District  Ranger  or  Chief  of 
Party  under  whom  the  probationer  is  to  work  is  an  efficient  member 
of  “our  employment  department”.  Like  the  U.  S.  Rubber  Company, 
our  employment  department  is  strong  just  so  far  as  our  rangers  and 
chiefs  of  party  who  supervise  the  work  of  probationers  are  good  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  employment  department. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  properly  train  probation¬ 
ers  due  to  the  urge  for  larger  ranger  districts  or  for  smaller  forces. 
Possibly  this  is  as  it  should  be,  since  the  public  apparently  has  a  right 
to  expect  its  servants  to  function  properly  as  soon  as  salary  starts. 
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L.  B.  Pagter  Bellingham,  Washington 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  probation  period  should  be  more  flexible, 
it  is  not  always  possible  at  the  end  of  a  year  to  say,  although  a  man’s 
work  is  satisfactory,  that  he  is  the  right  type  of  man  for  the  job.  If 
at  the  end  of  a  year’s  probation,  one  is  pretty  well  assured  that  he 
could  recommend  the  party  concerned  to  permanent  employment,  the 
opportunity  to  do  so  would  still  be  there.  If  there  is  any  indecision, 
the  period  should  be  extended  six  months,  or  a  year  more,  before  de¬ 
finite  decision  may  be  made.  As  there  must  be  some  limit  to  the 
period,  a  two-years’  apprenticeship,  so  to  speak,  should  be  sufficient 
for  one  to  make  a  decision. 

If  it  were  possible  always  to  “hand  pick”  our  men,  by  having 
them  in  one’s  employ  during  the  guard  period,  or  before  yearlong  ap¬ 
pointment  is  made,  we  undoubtedly  would  be  better  satisfied.  This 
of  course  is  not  always  possible,  and  one  has  to  take  chances  with  a 
new  man,  often  he  may  be  better  than  the  “hand  picked”  one.  We, 
for  the  most  part,  get  better  results  when  we  hire  our  short  term 
“college  men”  by  personal  contact,  than  when  they  are  chosen  and 
sent  by  the  colleges. 

I  certainly  am  not  in  favor  of  having  to  prove  that  a  man  is  good ; 
the  proof  should  be  that  the  man,  himself,  will  answer  the  test  and 
by  his  individual  efforts  show  that  he  is  the  right  man  for  the  place 
I  don’t  believe  in  setting  high  requirements  and  maintaining  them  re 
lentlessly ;  if  we  do  that  it  seems  to  me  that  we  don’t  permit  the  man 
the  proper  opportunity  to  learn  by  experience.  Some  men  are  slower 
to  grasp  things  than  others,  we  ought  to  give  them  the  chance  to 
broaden  and  not  do  it  by  compulsion.  Maybe  the  slower  man  will  be 
the  best  in  the  long  run.  This  savors  too  much  of  expecting  “super¬ 
men”  for  our  work. 


STUDENTS 


Theodore  Krueger  Gunnison,  Colorado 

2.  My  limited  observation  with  our  present  Junior  Forester 
Ranger  with  his  four  or  more  years  of  Forestry  training  is,  that  he 
has  more  Forestry  than  he  needs  on  most  of  our  present  Ranger  Dis¬ 
tricts.  My  idea  would  be  to  give  a  man  one  year  of  Forest  School 
training,  then  let  him  work  as  apprentice  on  selected  Ranger  Districts 
for  a  year,  let  him  go  back  to  school  for  another  year  and  then  take 
the  examination  for  Ranger.  If  at  the  end  of  the  apprenticeship,  he 
found  that  he  did  not  like  +he  work  required  of  a  Ranger,  it  would 
not  be  too  late  for  him  to  take  up  some  other  line  of  work  in  college. 
The  first  year  is  a  good  deal  the  same  in  a  number  of  courses.  Again, 
it  would  give  the  Service  a  chance  to  know  if  we  wanted  him  or  not 
after  he  completes  the  course.  Perhaps  some  of  the  colleges  now  giv¬ 
ing  forestry  courses  would  not  agree  to  this,  but  perhaps  the  training 
of  men  for  the  Ranger  grade  is  more  a  matter  for  a  Junior  College 
than  a  Senior  College. 

3.  Until  there  is  a  change  in  methods  of  employment,  giving  an 
opportunity  to  judge  the  man  to  a  certain  extent  before  he  enters  the 
work  of  the  Forest  Service,  I  would  favor  extending  the  probationary 
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period  to  a  year  and  a  half  to  two  years.  I  also  favor  giving  the  new 
men  an  opportunity  to  work  at  a  number  of  different  jobs  under  dif¬ 
ferent  men,  in  different  localities  during  the  first  few  years  of  his 
work  in  the  Service. 


W.  G.  Durbin  and  John  S.  Everitt  Susanville,  California 

2.  In  order  to  be  eligible  to  take  the  Civil  Service  examination 
for  the  ranger  position,  nine  months’  experience  in  the  Forest  Service 
is  now  required.  The  process  of  introducing  the  new  men  is  thus 
started  before  they  get  their  Civil  Service  rating  and  before  many  of 
them  have  even  decided  upon  the  Forest  Service  for  a  career.  With¬ 
out  definite  statistics  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  value  this  early 
introduction  will  have  but  on  the  whole  it  should  aid  in  the  job.  As 
the  Lesson  points  out,  we  get  in  the  permanent  force  only  one  out 
of  four  students  hired  during  the  summer  so  we  cannot  go  to  much 
expense  in  introducing  student  employees.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
cannot  afford  to  let  the  opportunity  pass.  Perhaps  if  more  conscious 
efforts  and  plans  were  made  to  give  the  student  a  true  picture  of  the 
organization  and  work  we  would  get  more  and  better  recruits  from 
our  student  employees.  These  men  are  in  most  cases  employed  on 
special  jobs  and  do  not  get  a  proper  insight  into  the  work  as  a  whole. 
Just  how  this  is  to  be  done  on  a  reasonable  financial  basis  and  during 
the  peak  season  when  most  of  these  men  are  employed  is  something 
we  would  like  to  see  discussed. 

The  introduction  of  the  new  man  who  joins  the  permanent  force 
is  something  on  which  we  can  well  afford  to  spend  more  money.  To 
begin  with,  the  probationary  period  tends  to  be  but  one  year  and  this 
seems  to  be  too  short.  At  least  two  years  would  seem  to  be  a  mini¬ 
mum.  During  the  first  year  he  should  get  the  general  information 
about  the  Service  and  the  Service  should  get  a  general  line  on  the 
man.  This  would  be  accomplished  by  a  definite  plan  of  assigning  the 
man  to  various  rangers  capable  of  training  the  man  in  the  various 
activities  and  also  of  assignments  with  specialists.  After  a  season 
of  this  kind  of  training,  he  would  be  sent  to  the  Ranger  School,  where 
he  would  learn  the  correlation  between  the  various  activities  he  had 
been  engaged  in,  and  where  the  head  of  the  School  would  have  a 
chance  to  size  him  up. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  personnel  officer  would  have  the 
reports  from  the  various  men  he  had  trained  under  and  he  would  de¬ 
cide  upon  the  man’s  general  fitness  and  suitability  for  the  job.  If 
it  was  decided  that  the  man  had  made  good,  the  personnel  officer 
would  consult  his  reports  and  have  a  conference  with  the  man,  when 
the  major  line  of  work  for  which  he  was  best  fitted  would  be  decided 
upon.  If  the  reports  showed  that  he  was  good  on  grazing  work  and 
he  had  indicated  that  he  was  interested  in  it,  his  future  training 
would  be  on  districts  where  grazing  was  a  major  activity  and  his  ulti¬ 
mate  assignment  would  be  to  such  a  district.  We  cannot  all  expect 
to  be  ‘“jack  of  all  trades,”  and  as  long  as  there  is  as  much  difference 
between  ranger  districts  as  there  is,  advantage  should  be  taken  of  a 
man’s  strong  points  and  a  district’s  heavy  activities.  This  system 
would  mean  the  sacrificing  of  present  utility  but  it  should  help  to  pre- 
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vent  future  costly  mistakes.  High  standards  should  be  set  up  and 
maintained  and  Supervisors  could  be  prevented  from  making  except¬ 
ions  by  basirg  their  decisions  on  a  written  record  of  the  man’s  work. 


Charles  D.  Simpson  Missoula,  Montana 

I  would  agree  that  the  mental  test  tells  more  than  any  of  the 
other  three,  at  least  as  far  as  the  applicant’s  ultimate  value  is  con¬ 
cerned.  With  mental  keenness  an  eligible  can  in  a  reasonable  time 
make  up  for  a  shortage  of  experience  and  education.  However,  I  would 
rot  want  to  rely  on  the  mental  test  alone.  Two  eligibles  might  re¬ 
ceive  equally  high  ratings  in  the  mental  test.  A  might  have  had  suf¬ 
ficient  experience  to  enable  him  to  walk  right  off  with  the  job  while 
B  might  be  unsatisfactory  in  a  responsible  ranger  job  until  he  had  ac¬ 
quired,  through  practice  or  training,  an  equivalent  experience.  Men¬ 
tal  ability,  education,  and  experience  each  is  essential.  The  first  is 
to  some  extent  at  least  inherent,  the  other  two  can  be  acquired  but 
should  preferably  be  acquired  before  being  placed  on  an  important 
job. 

On  this  Forest  we  make  a  regular  practice  of  breaking  in  one  new 
student  on  each  ranger  district  each  season.  In  1929  new  and  return¬ 
ed  students  totaled  17.  Each  year  we  have  a  small  percentage  of 
partial  failures  and  occasionally  a  total  failure,  but  including  those 
who  come  back  the  second  and  third  years,  the  average  value  of  our 
students,  I  am  sure,  is  equal  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  summer  organi¬ 
zation.  This  would  not  be  true  everywhere.  The  recruiting  of  more 
than  150  men  for  about  a  three-month  job  in  a  thinly  populated  terri¬ 
tory  where  a  good  percentage  of  the  men  must  be  secured  from  a 
floater  class  is  not  an  easy  task.  A  student  who  comes  recommended 
by  his  school  faculty,  especially  if  from  a  western  or  middle  western 
state,  should  rot  be  considered  as  a  liability.  One  ranger,  an  old  tim¬ 
er,  and  not  a  forest  school  man,  in  discussing  a  new  student  he  had 
had,  remarked  that  if  all  the  students  were  like  him  he  would  take 
a  full  crew  of  students.  With  guard  training  and  a  period  on  improve¬ 
ment,  maintenance  and  construction,  a  student  shows  pretty  well 
whether  he  will  be  a  success  on  a  protection  job.  The  second  season 
he  makes  a  first  rate  protection  man  and  in  a  number  of  cases  we  have 
found  third-year  students  to  be  among  our  most  successful  ranger 
alternates.  It  is  better  to  test  out  even  four  inexperienced  students 
for  summer  seasons  at  $75  per  month  than  one  inexperienced  Junior 
Forester  for  a  year  at  S2000  per  annum. 

J.  R,  Bruckart  Vancouver,  Washington 

2.  We  should  have  a  definite  policy  for  the  employment  of  stu¬ 
dents  during  their  vacation  while  not  attending  school.  First  year 
students  and  others  without  woods  experience  should,  during  their 
first  season,  be  assigned  to  work  with  improvement  crews.  If  they 
are  the  right  kind  of  material  they  will  make  good  on  the  end  of  a 
mattock  and  will  become  fairly  proficient  in  the  use  of  the  tools,  that 
every  woodsman  has  to  use,  in  a  few  months.  After  a  year  or  two 
on  improvement  crews  they  should  be  then  assigned  to  protective 
positions.  To  broaden  the  men’s  experience,  they  should,  if  at  all  pos- 
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sible,  be  assigned  to  a  different  job  each  year.  First  year  as  laborer 
on  improvement  crew,  second  year  as  lookout,  third  year  fireman  or 
patrolman  and  fourth  year  as  protective  assistant. 

It  is  realized  that  it  is  difficult  to  always  give  these  men  the 
broad  training  they  should  have,  but  I  believe  that  if  a  correct  policy 
is  adopted  and  plans  made  in  advance  that  our  present  methods  of 
training  can  be  greatly  improved.  If  it  can  possibly  be  avoided,  no 
inexperienced  men  should  ever  be  employed  on  the  protective  force. 
Improvement  crews  should  be  the  proving  ground  for  all  short  term 
men. 

The  Supervisor  should  feel  a  personal  responsibility  and  take  an 
active  interest  in  the  training  and  development  of  forest  school  stu¬ 
dents.  There  is  a  lot  of  satisfaction  in  guiding  men  through  their 
first  few  years  work  in  the  Service  and  watch  them  develop  and  make 
a  success  in  the  profession. 


Clinton  G.  Smith  Athens,  Tennessee 

2.  I  am  very  glad  that  this  phase  of  our  employment  problem 
has  been  discussed.  We  are  taking  the  employment  of  students  very 
seriously  on  this  Forest  and  recommend  to  the  District  Forester  that 
each  student  who  is  selected  should  be  furnished  with  an  outline  by 
the  Forest  School  which  he  can  use  as  a  basis  for  study  during  his 
spare  time.  For  instance,  if  the  student  was  given  a  road  job  who 
came  to  us  from  the  Gulf  coast,  he  would  have  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  local  flora.  Even  on  pick  and  shovel  jobs  the  Forest  school  should 
give  him  an  outline  to  enable  him  to  gather  correct  costs  of  recon¬ 
naissance  and  location  of  surveys  for  roads,  brushing  out,  grading 
and  machinery  work,  the  cost  of  hauling  materials  and  making  fills, 
the  cost  of  drilling  holes  and  shooting  various  kinds  of  rock,  the 
cost  of  digging  for  culverts  and  placing  rock,  open  top,  metal  and  con¬ 
crete  culverts.  In  other  words,  a  pick  and  shovel  job  offers  a  splendid 
opportunity  to  the  student  to  learn  all  there  is  about  the  job.  Be¬ 
sides  this,  we  make  it  a  practice  to  interview  the  student  and  discuss 
his  problems  with  him  and  assist  him  in  every  way. 

3.  It  will  involve  some  sacrifice  to  give  probationers  an  all-around 
test  and  at  the  same  time  get  the  current  work  done.  However,  this 
is  in  my  opinion  absolutely  necessary  in  order  that  we  give  men  a  test 
in  all  of  the  classes  of  work  which  they  may  be  required  to  do.  There 
should  be  no  question  as  to  whether  we  should  maintain  high  stand¬ 
ards  consistently.  Otherwise,  it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  per¬ 
sonnel  standards  for  the  District. 

George  M.  Gowen  Weaverville,  California 

While  examinations  do  not  aid  us  as  much  as  we  wish  in  select¬ 
ing  entrants,  every  system  for  selection  of  personnel  has  its  short¬ 
comings.  A  man  does  not  show  in  reality  what  is  in  him  until  put 
to  the  actual  test  of  doing  things.  Never-the-less,  examinations  help 
us  to  eliminate  a  large  number  of  those  who  are  not  qualified  for  the 
job.  If  a  man  cannot  pass  the  examination  in  the  mental  test  of  edu¬ 
cation,  we  do  not  have  a  place  in  the  Service  for  him  since  we  want 
the  mentally  alert  and  those  with  a  good  education  to  take  hold  and 
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solve  readily  the  problems,  and  absorb  the  new  developments  that 
are  constantly  coming  up.  The  practical  questions  and  experience 
can  be  successfully  gotten  by  the  man  who  really  wrants  to  enter  the 
Service,  by  study  and  work  along  forestry  lines.  If  he  fails  at  first 
in  these  last  two  items  of  the  examinations  he  can  then  acquire  the 
kr.cwledge  and  experience  to  pass  them  on  the  next  try. 

On  the  other  hand  just  because  a  man  passes  the  written  exam¬ 
ination  is  no  indication  in  itself  that  the  man  will  make  a  success  of 
Forest  Service  work.  It  does  not  tell  us  several  things  vital  to  this 
success,  namely:  (1)  his  ability  to  accomplish  under  actual  conditions 
surrounding  his  work,  (2)  his  attitude  toward  his  work,  (3)  his  abil¬ 
ity  to  deal  properly  with  people.  It  is  left  to  the  probationary  period 
to  give  us  this  information. 

The  examination  does  give  us  an  idea  of  the  mental  calibre  of 
the  man  and  permits  him  to  have  a  trial  at  the  job. 

1.  Introducing  New  Men. 

Regardless  of  whether  an  entrant  is  to  follow  the  administrative 
or  technical  side  of  forest  work,  he  should  be  provided  with  the  same 
general  method  of  preliminary  training  in  the  service.  Even  though 
he  is  to  enter  the  technical  line  he  is  a  much  more  valuable  man  if  he 
understands  administrative  work.  In  the  first  place  he  can  help  the 
supervisor  in  the  administrative  matters  when  needed,  in  a  much 
more  intelligent  manner.  Secondly,  he  may  not  always  remain  in  the 
technical  line,  since  often  there  are  administrative  vacancies  that  are 
filled  by  technical  men. 

One  of  the  main  factors  to  be  considered  in  introducing  new  men 
is  to  place  them,  if  possible,  under  one  who  is  qualified  to  give  the 
training.  Sometimes  we  are  influenced  by  the  need  of  additional  man 
power  on  a  district  in  placing  new  men,  rather  than  taking  into  ac¬ 
count  the  ability  of  the  ranger  as  a  teacher  or  trainer.  We,  of  course, 
have  to  consider  getting  work  done,  as  well  as  training. 

There  are  numerous  ways  of  introducing  a  new  man  to  his  job. 
If  his  entrance  is  durirg  the  late  spring  as  is  usually  the  case,  he 
should  be  placed  as  an  assistant  to  a  capable  ranger.  This  contact  at 
first,  and  the  doing  of  the  many  spring  jobs  which  necessarily  come 
up  (grazing  work,  telephone  maintenance,  improvement  crews,  guard 
installation,  possibly  a  fire  or  two,  and  the  contact  secured)  will  give 
the  new  man  a  general  idea  of  the  Service  and  the  work.  He  will  not 
attempt  at  first  to  master  the  details.  It  is  a  “show  me”  trip  w.th  the 
Irainee  as  the  interested  spectator.  Later  he  will  be  assigned  to  a 
project  timber  sale  for  two  weeks,  or  a  month,  then  to  a  grazing  re¬ 
connaissance  party,  if  such  is  available,  a  timber  survey  party  on  the 
same  or  adjoining  forest,  or  to  some  of  the  larger  fires.  Between  each 
job  he  returns  to  the  ranger  district  to  which  he  is  assigned  and  helps 
in  the  work  of  the  district  and  gains  more  knowledge  of  Service  stand¬ 
ards,  work  and  ideals.  Toward  the  end  of  the  season,  district  jobs 
can  be  assigned  to  the  man  to  do  by  himself.  This  develops  self-reli¬ 
ance. 

Since  the  Supervisor  is  responsible  for  training  the  new  man,  he 
must  become  acquainted  immediately  and  show  an  active  interest  in 
the  man,  then  and  often  during  the  season.  This  later  may  be  done 
both  by  personal  contact  and  telephone  and  letters  commenting  on 
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work  being  done  by  the  new  man. 

What  is  needed  especially  is  training,  rather  than  more  or  less 
relying  on  absorption  and  haphazard  training.  The  training  program 
for  a  new  man  should  be  developed  at  the  time  of  his  entrance,  rather 
than  waiting  merely  for  chance  to  pave  the  way  for  training  in  this 
activity  or  that  one. 

Then  in  the  winter  a  general  manual  study  course  will  do  much 
to  answer  questions  that  have  been  forming  in  the  trainee’s  mind, 
as  well  as  raise  others  for  which  he  will  find  the  answer. 

I  believe  a  new  man  should  be  retained  two  seasons  as  an  assis¬ 
tant,  where  this  is  feasible.  It  takes  him  the  first  year  to  find  him¬ 
self  and  acquire  knowledge.  He  accomplishes  something  in  the  line 
of  work,  he  helps  the  ranger  and  makes  another  hand  in  a  survey 
party,  etc.  The  second  season  he  has  a  chance  to  apply  some  of  the 
things  he  has  learned  and  he  is  actually  doing  work  which  aids  in  get¬ 
ting  the  current  work  done.  He  is  more  on  his  own  and  we  can  judge 
how  he  deals  with  people  and  what  his  real  ability  and  work  habits 
are. 

Through  all  of  this  he  requires  close  supervision  by  not  only  the 
ranger,  but  the  Supervisor,  for  the  threefold  purpose  of  aiding,  cor¬ 
recting,  and  checking  on  the  performance  and  ability  of  the  new  man. 

2.  Employment  of  students. 

The  employment  of  students  may  serve  the  following  purposes: 

1.  Enable  the  Forest  Service  to  get  a  line  on  promising  material: 

2.  On  the  other  hand  it  also  allows  the  Service  to  determine  the 
misfits. 

3.  Through  reports  to  the  Forest  School  from  which  the  student 
comes,  minor  faults  may  be  corrected  by  the  faculty. 

4.  Give  the  student  some  experience  that  will  keep  up  his  interest 
in  forestry  as  well  as  to  raise  his  rating  in  experience  when  he  takes 
the  examination. 

5.  Give  the  student  the  chance  to  work  for  the  Forest  Service  so 
that  he  can  decide  whether  he  wants  to  enter  the  Service.  If  proper 
supervision  and  contact  is  maintained  by  the  local  Forest  force  a 
favorable  impression  and  some  of  the  ideals  and  aims  of  the  Service 
can  be  given  to  the  student  of  the  class  we  want  in  the  Service. 

6.  Maintain  contacts  between  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Forest 
schools. 

On  forests  where  automotive  equipment  or  horses  are  needed,  it 
is  difficult  to  place  students  in  protection  jobs  since  the  investment  in 
the  equipment  is  prohibitive.  It  is  much  simpler  where  only  foot  travel 
is  required. 

Big  machinery  is  replacing  hand  work  and  reducing  the  number 
required  on  a  road  crew  to  tour  or  five.  These  men  have  to  be  ma¬ 
chinery  men,  and  there  is  no  place  for  the  student  employee. 

Practically  the  only  jobs  left  are  on  trail  crews.  One  or  two  stu¬ 
dents  can  be  placed  on  these  crews.  However,  this  class  of  work 
fulfils  very  few  of  the  purposes  described  above.  The  student  cannot 
be  judged  on  his  showing  on  a  trail  crew  as  to  his  ability  to  fill  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  job.  He  does  not  get  much  impression  of  Forest  Service 
work  since  he  is  usually  in  a  more  or  less  isolated  locality  and  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  one  class  of  work. 

Another  difficulty  to  the  student  employed  on  a  forest  where  there 
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is  a  local  forest  population  is  that  this  population  are  more  or  less  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  Forest  Service  for  employment.  These  men  do  satis¬ 
factory  work,  and  return  year  after  year  and  therefore  have  been 
trained  for  several  years  so  that  dependence  can  be  placed  on  them. 
For  an  example,  the  turnover  in  the  short  term  force  on  the  Trinity 
has  amounted  to  between  10  and  12  per  cent  only,  for  several  years, 
out  of  a  total  of  43  short  term  men.  Since  it  is  necessary  to  have 
either  horse  or  auto,  and  sometimes  both,  it  is  impracticable  to  place 
students  in  the  few  positions  vacant  each  year.  Due  to  the  immature 
judgment  of  students,  there  is  also  a  hesitation  in  taking  a  man  sight 
unseen  for  a  job  on  which  failure  may  mean  so  much.  The  ranger 
likes  to  have  a  personal  interview  with  the  man  he  is  going  to  hire 
and  judge  his  personality  and  make-up  and  make  inquiries  into  his 
past  performance.  There  is  always  the  chance  that  a  local  man  will 
return  the  following  year,  thus  benefitting  the  Forest  by  the  results 
of  his  training  and  experience,  whereas  with  the  student  it  is  the  ex¬ 
ception  for  him  to  return  more  than  two  years  at  the  most.  We  can¬ 
not  expect  that,  since  the  student  usually  wishes  one  line  of  work  the 
first  year  and  a  different  one  the  second,  that  he  will  return  many 
years  in  succession. 

In  my  opinion,  project  jobs,  such  as  timber  survey,  scaling,  graz¬ 
ing  reconnaissance  are  the  best  jobs  on  which  to  employ  students. 
The  chief  of  party  or  project  timber  salesman  is  in  close  contact  with 
the  student  and  has  a  much  better  chance  to  judge  the  man  as  well 
as  mold  habits  and  leave  a  favorable  impression  of  the  Service. 

One  thing  the  Ranger  and  Supervisor  should  not  overlook  is  tak¬ 
ing  a  current  interest  in  the  student,  arousing  his  interest  in  the  Ser¬ 
vice  work  and  imparting  general  information  regarding  the  Forest 
Service. 


EXAMINATION 


Carl  B.  Neal  Roseburg,  Oregon 

The  results  of  PR’s  research  with  reference  to  Rangers  A  to  K, 
are  interesting  and  show  the  possibilities  of  such  investigations.  I 
have  had  six  men  go  through  their  probational  period  as  District 
Rangers  under  me  as  their  Supervisor.  A  and  B  easily  demonstrated 
their  ability  and  qualifications  during  their  probational  period.  C  and 
D  were  better  than  any  material  I  had  for  replacements  and  are  now 
average  or  better.  E  and  F  failed  to  make  the  grade  and  were  elimi¬ 
nated.  A  failed  the  examination  twice  and  passed  the  third  time.  B 
failed  once,  passed  the  second  time.  E  passed  the  first  time,  failed  the 
second  time  and  was  appointed  under  the  first.  I  do  not  know  their 
relative  ratings  but  I  would  expect  A  and  B  to  rank  highest  in  ex¬ 
perience  and  lowest  in  mental  test,  F  to  rank  highest  in  mental  and 
lowest  in  experience. 

The  1929  mental  test  was  hard,  yet  14  out  of  16  local  forest  school 
students  passed  the  examination.  Of  the  eight  local  competitors  the 
man  I  favored  as  the  one  best  qualified  “‘as  is”  for  a  District  Ranger 
job  failed  the  mental  test.  He  had  better  than  a  high  school  educa¬ 
tion  but  had  been  out  of  school  five  or  six  years.  Much  to  my  surprise 
PR’s  research  shows  that  rating  in  education  has  no  bearing  on  rating 
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in  mental  test ;  however,  I  believe  that  a  man  who  is  not  accustomed  to 
thinking  on  paper  is  greatly  handicapped  in  a  written  mental  test. 

We  rate  our  District  Rangers  each  fall  on  speed,  industry,  knowl¬ 
edge,  judgment,  personality,  cooperation,  initiative,  and  as  an  organ¬ 
izer  or  ability  to  get  things  done  and  add  to  these,  readiness  to  accept 
responsibility,  ambition  and  a  tendency  toward  doing  things  system¬ 
atically,  and  you  have  the  qualifications  for  a  District  Ranger,  as 
nearly  as  they  can  be  defined.  Our  present  examination,  and  I  fear 
any  examination,  will  fall  away  short  of  being  a  criterion  of  the  com¬ 
petitor’s  suitability  for  District  Rangers’  work.  It  certainly  gives  us 
no  clue  to  essential  qualifications. 


M.  A.  Mattoon  Asheville,  North  Carolina 

It  is  true  that  our  Civil  Service  Examinations  deal  more  with 
knowledge  of  trees  than  with  knowledge  of  men.  It  is  true  also  that 
they  are  out  of  tune  with  the  job  into  which  the  neophyte  steps,  in 
that  he  must  deal  with  men  twice  while  dealing  with  trees  once.  How 
desirable  if  our  prospective  employees  could  learn  much  of  the  art  of 
handling  men  at  college  and  be  examined  upon  it  along  with  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  forestry  subjects.  To  formulate  a  set  of  practical  “man-hand- 
ling”  questions  for  our  examinations  is  a  difficult  job  and  it  has  been 
passed  up. 

The  young  man  just  out  of  school,  as  a  rule  knows  little  of  the  art 
of  handling  men  other  than  that  which  he  has  picked  up  on  the  ath¬ 
letic  field,  in  the  R.  0.  T.  C.  or  in  self-governing  student  bodies.  The 
love  of  dear  old  Alma  Mater  is  about  the  only  appeal  or  spur  he  can 
apply  to  his  co-workers.  He  is  totally  unprepared  to  be  examined  upon 
the  art  of  handling  men  even  if  he  could  be  intelligently  questioned. 
The  boy  has  little  or  no  opportunity  during  his  school  years  to  prepare 
himself  to  answer  them.  It  looks  as  though  his  training  along  this 
line  would  have  to  be  postponed  till  he  gets  out  on  the  job,  though 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  something  more  might  be  done  dur¬ 
ing  under-graduate  days  to  prepare  him. 

However,  the  service  is  no  worse  off  in  this  respect  than  is  indus¬ 
try  in  so  far  as  raw  material  is  concerned.  The  latter  appears  to  be 
setting  itself  to  the  task  of  developing  certain  types  of  raw  material 
into  executive  or  “man-handling”  individuals,  selecting  them  early  on 
the  basis  of  their  showing  during  an  intensive  training  period  designed 
to  bring  out  just  those  qualifications  needed  for  that  kind  of  a  job. 
The  others  drop  out  or  are  shunted  off  into  lines  of  endeavor  other 
than  that  requiring  executive  ability. 

We  have  the  same  task  and  it  should  be  undertaken  with  the  new 
employee  immediately  upon  entering  probational  service  and  based 
upon  a  well  thought  out  advance  plan.  Our  training  during  this  period 
must  be  intensive  and  be  designed  to  show  up  the  presence  or  lack 
of  budding  ability.  It  should  stress  very  little  of  practical  application 
of  technical  forestry  theory.  We  may  take  for  granted  temporarily 
that  the  passing  of  the  technical  examination  assures  sufficient  know¬ 
ledge  for  our  purposes  during  the  training  period.  We  should  lay 
more  emphasis  on  training  by  assignment  to  jobs  that  will  bring  out 
very  socrn  those  traits  which  indicate  ability  to  get  things  done. 
Simple  tasks  at  first  testing  the  capacity  to  get  things  done  by  him- 
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self,  followed  by  more  responsible  ones  where  the  direction  of  ac¬ 
tivities  of  others  is  involved.  Instruction,  criticism  and  encourage¬ 
ment  must  come  from  his  immediate  superior.  The  man  must  not 
be  turned  loose  on  his  own. 


Fred  Winn  Tucson,  Arizona 

The  most  outstanding  weakness  in  our  existing  ranger  examin¬ 
ations  is  the  failure  to  give  any  weight  to  the  human  element  and  this 
is  “The  Executive’s  first  and  foremost  consideration.”  A  thesis  as  to 
what  the  Civil  Service  Commissioon  should  develop  in  the  way  of 
special  examinations  to  meet  this  particular  need,  is  not  warranted  in 
this  discussion.  The  fact  remains  that  the  Supervisor,  as  an  em¬ 
ployer,  is  at  present  left  largely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  prospective  em¬ 
ployees’  skill  and  knowledge  of  handling  men,  and  the  possession  or 
want  of  this  skill  and  knowledge  is  of  paramount  importance.  If  our 
rangers  are  unable  to  handle  men  or  are  unappreciative  of  the  human 
element,  they  are  sunk  without  a  trace  because  the  bulk  of  their  ad¬ 
ministrative  duties  are  closely  tied  in  with  their  ability  to  understand 
and  handle  men.  No  one  of  us  is  able  to  gauge  a  prospective  ranger’s 
ability  along  these  lines  by  a  review  of  the  examination  files.  A  college 
education,  or  the  want  of  it,  is  not  the  most  important  factor  in  our 
ranger  problem,  or  at  least  not  at  this  stage  of  the  game.  As  an 
aside,  I  am  far  from  agreement  with  the  statement  in  the  Educational 
Review  that  “colleges  do  not  and  should  not  as  a  rule  aim  to  produce 
specialists.”  In  past  days  a  college  education  aimed  largely  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  cutural  background  and  a  trained  mind,  but  in  these  modern 
days  the  trend  is  wholly  towards  specialization. 


F.  P.  Cronemiller,  Jr.  Alturas,  California 

The  objective  of  our  Civil  Service  examinations  is,  of  course, 
“Selection.”  So  far  it  has  not  served  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection 
in  picking  out  only  the  type  of  men  we  need.  Is  the  unfortunate  part 
of  this  that  they  have  let  in  a  number  of  men  who  cannot  make  the 
grade  or  that  they  have  kept  out  a  very  few  that  would  have  been 
successful  in  our  work?  I  sometimes  feel  it  is  the  latter,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  technical  examinations. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  perfection  in  accomplishing  desired  results 
in  Civil  Service  Examinations,  we  have  probationary  periods.  This  is 
another  weeding  out  process.  We  might  consider  the  loss  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  eligibles  during  this  period,  to  an  extent,  a  reflection  on  our 
ability  to  train  and  develop  men  who  the  examination  has  shown  to 
be  in  many  ways  capable  of  handling  our  work.  A  part  of  the  cure 
lies  in  a  further  study  of  the  examination  and  also  in  the  job  of  train¬ 
ing,  development  and  analysis  of  the  man  during  the  probationary 
period. 

Can  we  go  farther  than  this?  Undoubtedly!  In  fact  many  of  us 
are  doing  it.  Starting  with  the  cradle  we  give  the  coming  generation 
tagged  Christmas  trees  and  wooden  toys.  Excellent  examples  of 
good  Forestry  and  proper  wood  utilization  respectively.  We  create 
interest  in  Forestry  in  the  schools,  in  the  Boy  Scouts,  and  other  or- 
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ganizations  of  young  people.  When  the  high  school  boy  starts  off  for 
college,  we  are,  on  this  Forest,  at  least,  getting  a  few  good  prospects 
lined  up  for  Forestry.  This  Forest  will  employ  up  to  eight  college 
students  this  summer  and  five  of  them  are  hand-picked.  Most  of 
these,  we  believe,  will  make  the  grade,  stick  with  the  game  and  obtain 
some  degree  of  success. 

Now,  someone  asks,  what  are  our  results  to  date?  Not  so  good, 
but  our  alchemy  is  right  we  are  sure  and  is  going  to  result  in  the 
selection  of  some  good  material. 


H.  E.  French  Pueblo,  Colorado 

No  one  would,  I  think,  advocate  abolishment  of  examinations  as  a 
Service  entrance  requirement.  It  then  remains  for  our  Organization 
and  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  collaborate,  through  analytical 
study  and  research  to  determine  the  specifications  of  the  examina¬ 
tions  that  will  yield  the  highest  grade  of  material.  Based  on  experi¬ 
ence,  it  would  appear,  that  education  and  experience,  as  rated  sub¬ 
jects,  should  be  eliminated  from  the  examinations,  and  made  a  pre¬ 
requisite  to  them.  Provision  should  be  made  in  establishing  the 
educational  requirements  so  that  the  individual,  occasionally  en¬ 
countered,  possessing  outstanding  qualifications,  will  not  be  barred 
permanently.  The  tabulation  submitted  in  the  lesson  indicates  that 
mental  tests  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  efficiency.  It  is  also  rather 
striking  that  out  of  the  brightest  group  of  five,  four  appear  in  the 
column  headed,  “Practical  Questions.” 

The  desirability  of  rating  applicants  upon  their  active  or  latent 
qualifications  of  skill  in  handling  men  is  of  vital  importance.  Just 
how  this  may  best  be  accomplished  is  uncertain.  An  oral  examin¬ 
ation  by  a  competent  examiner  would  possibly  disclose  within  limits 
whether  the  applicant  is  possessed  of  those  personal  traits  necessary 
to  one  who  is  to  handle  and  deal  with  men.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that 
no  scheme  will  be  devised  that  is  perfect.  The  most  that  may  be 
hoped  for  is  some  plan  that  will  minimize  the  number  of  misfits. 


C.  J.  Olsen  and  C.  A.  Mattsson  Richfield,  Utah 

There  are  certain  fundamentals  which  are  prerequisite  to  suc¬ 
cessful  performance  of  the  duties  of  a  Forest  officer.  These  have  not 
been  clearly  and  correctly  defined  or  considered.  The  Civil  Service 
Commission  has  a  standard  for  giving  examinations  for  various  For¬ 
est  Service  positions.  The  method  used  does  not  always  pass  to  the 
eligible  list  the  qualified  person,  and  in  some  cases  fails  the  person  who 
could  be  successful  in  the  work.  Such  qualities  as  dependability,  re¬ 
sponsibility,  honesty,  initiative,  cooperation,  etc.,  are  not  fully  re¬ 
flected  in  present  methods. 

Mr.  Peck  of  Denver,  presented  some  interesting  figures  at  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Forest  Schools  held  at  Berkeley,  Cal.,  in  De¬ 
cember,  1927.  Records  were  kept  of  70  men  in  Forest  Service  work 
of  which  36  were  Forest  School  graduates  and  34  were  Forest  Rangers 
appointed  from  the  eligible  list.  Sixteen  per  cent  of  the  Forest  School 
graduates  failed  in  their  work,  while  only  8 of  the  men  appointed 
from  the  Ranger  eligible  list  failed.  Twenty-eight  per  cent  of  the 
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Rangers  were  considered  qualified  for  advancement  and  45  r/<  of  the 
Forest  School  graduates  were  considered  qualified  for  advancement. 

From  the  above  one  would  deduct  that  in  order  to  secure  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  men  appointed  from  the  Rranger  eligible  list  more  and 
better  training  should  be  offered  them  and  that  undesirable  students 
in  Forestry  Schools  should  be  eliminated  before  graduation  or  not 
appointed  in  the  Service  because  of  lack  of  practical  training  or  for 
some  trait  of  character. 


P.  Keplinger  Denver,  Colorado 

My  impression  from  your  discussions  is  that  there  are  three  big 
problems  involved  in  this  lesson,  that  all  Supervisors  recognize  the 
problems,  have  thought  about  them  and  in  general  have  reached  no 
satisfactory  solution ;  perhaps  one  man  alone  can  reach  a  satisfactory 
solution.  The  three  I  refer  to  are  the  examination,  probation  and 
employment  of  students. 

The  problem  of  introducing  men  is  recognized,  planned  for,  and 
pretty  well  handled  when  time  permits.  This  seemingly  isn’t  very 
often. 

All  seem  to  agree  that  the  examination  is  practically  worthless 
in  picking  men,  and  everyone  seems  to  think  that  to  expect  improve¬ 
ment  is  hopeless,  but  I  wonder  if  it  really  is.  I  believe  that  if  Super¬ 
visors,  as  a  group,  demanded  better  examinations  they  would  get 
them.  Most  organizations  insist  on  personal  interviews,  sup¬ 
plementing  a  written  statement.  Why  do  we  not  also?  The  law,  I 
believe,  does  not  specify  a  written  examination.  The  research  branch 
of  the  Civil  Service  is  now  working  on  the  development  of  an  ‘“inter¬ 
view”  examination  that  will  test  the  personal  adaptability  of  appli¬ 
cants  for  a  particular  job  that  contacts  the  public — but  it  is  not  our 
job.  As  I  said  before,  improving  the  examination  is  a  matter  for  re¬ 
search. 

No  one  seems  to  be  satisfied  with  our  probation  period.  Nearly 
everyone  wants  it  lengthened,  but  the  arguments  are  not  very  con¬ 
vincing.  The  real  trouble  seems  to  be  that  so  few  really  accept  it  as 
a  probation  period.  Otherwise,  why  should  Miller,  Show,  Brubb  and 
others  favor  a  pre-probation  period,  that  is  a  chance  to  tesi  the  man 
before  he  is  given  probation  appointment?  There  is  no  trouble  what¬ 
ever  in  terminating  a  probation  appointment,  and  it  should  be  done 
just  as  freely  as  if  the  man  were  under  temporary  appointment. 
However,  it  is  not  my  function  to  preach. 

As  to  students,  there  is  more  difference  of  opinion,  but  in  general, 
you  don’t  want  them  in  your  protection  force,  and  you  don’t  (not  so 
many  don’ts)  want  them  in  improvement  crews.  This  leaves  survey 
and  reconnaissance  work,  and  you  agree  that  this  does  not  give  either 
you  or  the  student  the  information  needed.  Perhaps  this,  too,  needs 
investigative  study. 
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DISCUSSIONS  LESSON  FOUR 

Success  of  Efforts  as  Basis  for  Improvement 

Kenneth  Wolfe  Kooskia,  Idaho 

We  do  fall  short  in  meeting  the  requirements  that  men  krow  the 
success  of  their  efforts — both  positive  and  negative.  Until  we  meet 
this  requirement  our  personnel  management  won’t  be  what  it  should 
be.  On  the  other  hand  we  will  be  unable  to  inform  men  definitelv 
of  their  successes  and  failures  until  we  are  able  to  measure  and  record 
them.  To  my  mind,  that  is  the  underlying  cause  of  our  trouble.  Let’s 
hope  that  one  result  of  this  course  will  be  the  laving  of  a  found¬ 
ation  on  which  to  build  a  better  method  of  measuring  and  recording. 
The  following  is  given  as  a  suggestion  for  a  start. 

Memory  is,  indeed,  a  poor  substitute  for  records.  Then  again, 
there  is  no  question  but  that  certain  incidents  which  in  the  long  run 
are  more  or  less  insignificant  often  assume  large  proportions  in  our 
personnel  ratings.  The  big  question  is  how  to  get  away  from  these 
two  factors.  Current  written  records  offer  a  solution  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  problem — but  to  be  practical  they  must  be  simple.  How  about 
the  following  for  a  simple,  unscientific  scheme:  Insert  a  sheet  in 
your  note  book  with  vertical  columns  for  the  different  members  of 
your  regular  organization  and  horizontal  columns  for  weeks.  At 
the  end  of  each  week  make  entries  indicating  your  general  impres¬ 
sion  of  each  employee’s  work  during  that  week.  Use  only  five  or 
six  grades  so  as  not  to  get  it  too  complicated.  If  your  grade  for  an 
individual  is  particularly  good  or  bad  make  an  entry  on  a  separate 
sheet  as  to  what  caused  that  grade.  If  you  didn’t  come  in  contact 
with  certain  employees  during  the  week  and  have  no  basis  for  grading 
them  just  pass  them  up  for  that  week.  Summarize  this  record  at 
any  time  you  need  it  and  see  if  it  tells  you  anything.  Then  compare 
your  record  with  those  kept  by  your  deputies. 

Now,  to  carry  this  a  step  farther,  why  not  type  up  a  list  of  jobs 
conforming  to  those  covered  in  the  analysis  (allowing  space  to  add 
others)  and  then  grade  them  currently  as  occasion  presents?  This 
would  help  to  get  away  from  the  possibility  of  giving  undue  impor¬ 
tance  to  particular  jobs.  Give  the  rangers  a  copy  of  this  rating  sheet 
so  that  they  will  know  where  they  stand.  A  summary  of  these  records 
would  disclose  strong  points  as  well  as  weak  ones  and  would  be  a  good, 
guide  for  training  and  also  a  record  of  accomplishments. 


C.  B.  Mack  Salida,  Colorado 

1.  Each  successful  effort  may  not  have  been  brought  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  doer  in  every  instance  in  the  past  nor  should  it  be 
unless  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  make  the  effort  outstanding.  Some 
men  are  easily  spoiled  in  this  respect  and  to  continually  commend 
men  for  little  things  they  do  along  the  line  of  duty  is  to  court  trouble 
at  a  later  date  when  constructive  criticism  may  be  necessary,  sinc.e 
the  man  may  have  been  praised  to  the  extent  that  he  feels  his  work 
of  a  superior  quality  when  it  is  only  average,-  and  "'U-noL  wiliing  to 
accept  anyone’s  judgment  to  the  contrary.  ;  U.  S.  F.  s  *  FA/ED 
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It  is  difficult  to  attribute  lack  of  praise  or  acknowledgment  of 
good  w' rk  to  the  having  “gone  back’  of  a  man  for  the  leason  that 
a  good  man  knows  “good  work”  whether  or  not  he  is  always  told 
about  it  and  in  the  main  he  will  continue  to  forge  ahead  really  con- 
terted  and  happv  in  the  satisfaction  that  comes  only  through  actual 
accomplishment.  (The  question  of  praise,  how  much  or  when,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this  first  principle  that  one  to  improve  must  know 
the  success  of  his  efforts.  Suppose  you  want  to  learn  to  guess  the 
diameter  of  trees;  you  might  guess  for  a  week  but  would  you  improve 
unless  vou  had  some  check?  Or  suppose  I  went  along  and  praised  you 
highly  every  time  you  made  a  good  guess  but  still  gave  you  rio 
measurements,  how  would  that  help?  Compare  that  method  with 
estimating  a  diameter,  then  measuring  the  tree  as  a  check.  You 
size  up  the  tree  against  your  guess  and  try  again.  Again  you  check, 
and  so  on,  and  gradually  you  decrease  the  distance  between  estimate 
and  measurement.  When  you  know  the  success  of  your  effort,  that 
is  how  close  you  come  to  the  measured  diameter,  you  have  a  basis 
for  improvement,  but  without  it  you  have  not.  This  is  just  as  true 
for  your  PR  jobs,  or  executive  jobs,  or  training  jobs,  as  it  is  for  esti¬ 
mating  diameters.  Sometimes  you  can  get  this  measure  for  yourself 
and  sometimes  someone  must  get  it  for  you.  The  principle  is  not 
concerned  with  how  you  get  it;  it  says  only  that  you  must  have  it  if 
vou  are  to  improve.  Can  you  think  of  any  exceptions  to  the  rule? 
P.  K.) 

Men  should  be  assisted  to  develop  to  the  fullest  extent  possible 
through  intelligent  study  of  them  to  determine  where  the  assistance 
is  needed  most;  that  is,  just  where  each  individual  may  be  lacking, 
or  qualities  that  should  be  further  developed  and  plans  made  accord¬ 
ingly  for  his  advancement. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  a  winter  training  school  for  men  from  the 
regular  force  might  well  pay  for  the  expense  attached  to  it  and  could 
be  carried  on  at  a  time  when  the  district  work  would  not  necessarily 
suffer  due  to  the  absence  of  the  regular  ranger,  even  though  a  tem¬ 
porary  shift  in  the  Forest  personnel  was  made  necessary. 


John  C.  Kuhns  Baker,  Oregon 

1.  Insofar  as  ca^es  of  exceptionally  good  or  exceptionally  poor 
work  are  concerned,  Forest  officers  probably  are  notified  as  to  the 
success  or  lack  of  success  of  their  efforts.  I  believe  that  executive 
officers  in  the  Forest  Service  are  equally  frank  and  open-minded  both 
in  praising  good  work  and  in  condemning  poor  work  if  it  is  brought 
to  their  attention.  It’s  too  bad  that  the  word  “if”  has  to  be  included 
ih  order  to  present  a  complete  picture  of  our  methods. 

However,  the  man  who  doesn’t  go  to  extremes  and  whose  work 
is  not  outstandingly  good  or  bad  can  hardly  be  said  to  know  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  efforts — each  effort.  His  work  probably  is  taken  for 
granted  until  he  gets  behind  in  the  procession,  which  he  is  liable  to 
do,  and  then  he  i«  classified  as  one  who  has  “slipped  back”.  In  reality, 
is  it  a  case  of  “slipping  back”  on  the  part  of  such  a  man  or  of  forging 
ahead  on  the  part  of  the  others  with  whom  he  is  compared?  He 
probably  ha^  been  given  no  cause  for  thinking  that  he  has  not  been 
keeping  up  with  the  procession  until  he  is  suddenly  confronted  with 
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the  fact  that,  instead  of  running  neck  and  neck  with  the  others,  he, 
in  reality,  is  one  or  two  laps  behind  them.  I  changed  my  metaphor 
because  a  handicap  of  one  or  two  laps  in  a  foot-race  illustrates  better 
the  hearl-breakirg  effort  that  is  required  to  overcome  such  a  lead, 
and  whv  an  individual  confronted  suddenly  with  such  a  handicap 
would  become  discouraged  and  would  not  put  forth  his  best  effort — 
if  indeed  he  did  rot  drop  out  altogether. 

In  school  we  received  our  report  cards  once  a  month ;  in  college 
at  the  end  of  each  semester;  also,  our  graded  “quiz”  or  examination 
papers  usually  were  turned  back  to  us.  We  knew  pretty  well  just 
what  the  “prof”  thought  about  the  “success  of  our  efforts”. 

Tn  the  Forest  Service  we  seem  to  have  adopted  grading  or  ef¬ 
ficiency  ratings  chiefly  as  a  means  of  indicating  to  others  the  success 
of  the  efforts  of  those  working  under  the  supervision  of  the  grading 
officer,  ard  not  for  the  use  of  the  man  being  graded. 

For  one  thing,  we  probably  are  not  grading  a  man  so  much  on 
what  he  is  or  does,  as  on  how  he  compares  with  others  in  the  same 
line  of  work.  Also,  we  are  not  as  sure  of  ourselves  as  the  professor 
who  has  more  definite  standards  of  accomplishments  to  go  by  than 
we  have. 

I  look  for  a  comeback  on  this  last  statement,  but  we  have  a  long 
ways  to  go  before  we  reach  the  comparatively  simple  and  inflexible 
standards  of  accomplishment  used  in  colleges.  I  can’t  recall  a  “prof” 
ever  excusing  me  for  failure  because  I  lived  in  a  dormitory  inhabited 
by  rough-necks  or  because  my  English  prof  demanded  that  I  spend 
two-thirds  of  my  time  on  his  subject  to  the  detriment  of  the  others., 
or  because  I  spent  the  night  watching  the  big  fire  down  town.  Nor 
did  my  chemistry  prof  condone  my  poor  work  in  his  classes  because 
I  was  a  bright  and  shining  light  in  Silviculture,  which  naturally  was 
a  more  important  subject  for  a  forester — no,  he  would  “flunk”  me 
with  far  less  compunction  than  would  be  the  case  in  the  Forest  Ser¬ 
vice  if,  for  example,  the  best  fire-fighter  on  the  forest  was  “on  the 
carpet”  because  he  had  failed  utterly  in  handling  his  timber  sales. 

It  is  not  easy  to  grade  a  ranger  fairly  and  impartially  so  that 
his  final  rating  will  be  a  good  index  as  to  his  real  value  to  the  Forest 
Service.  He  is  expected  to  be  of  value  in  so  many  ways  that  it  is  only 
natural  that  he  will  fall  short  in  some  particulars.  The  weight  which 
may  be  given  one  or  two  shortcomings  will  vary  greatly  with  dif¬ 
ferent  individuals  and  it  is  only  when  he  falls  short  in  almost  every 
particular  that  there  is  any  uniformity  of  opinion. 

However,  the  Supervisor  has  an  excellent  opportunity  for  using 
his  own  judgment  in  sizing  up  his  men,  also  for  pointing  out  to  each 
one  his  successes  and  failures.  This  should  be  done  regularly,  pre¬ 
ferably  through  personal  contact  when  praise  and  constructive  advice 
can  be  added  as  needed  in  addition  to  a  frank  statement  relative  to 
the  individual’s  comparative  standing.  To  secure  the  desired  results, 
the  supervisor  must  know  what  he  is  talking  about  and  also  he  should 
know  the  best  method  of  approach  for  each  man.  Cut  and  dried 
written  notices  are  better  than  nothing  but  these  do  not  fill  the  bill 
completely.  Some  of  the  answers  to  Lesson  1  explained  why  this  was 
not  being  done  universally. 

To  some  extent,  particularly  with  new  men,  it  is  a  trial  and  error 
proposition,  but  we  can  prevent  the  occurence  of  “misfits”  by  giving 
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the  prospective  employee  an  accurate  description  of  the  job,  its 
disadvantages  as  well  as  advantages,  the  headquarters,  the  people 
with  whom  he  will  be  associated,  climate,  etc. 

We  also  can  remedy  mistakes  in  original  assignments  by  trans¬ 
fers  of  men  to  places  or  jobs  to  which  they  are  best  adapted,  pro¬ 
viding  that  this  is  done  in  time  so  that  it  will  not  be  regarded  as 
disciplinary  action. 

R.  E.  Clark  Monte  Vista,  Colorado 

Do  we  keen  our  men  fully  informed  currently  as  to  the  success 
of  their  efforts  to  improve?  I  think  not — we  don’t  even  make  a  good 
start.  On  the  other  hand,  is  it  possible  for  us  to  do  this  in  view  of 
present  methods  employed?  Again  the  answer  must  be  in  the  nega¬ 
tive.  Apparently  then,  in  view  of  the  latest  principles  of  personnel 
management,  we  are  considerably  behind  the  times  in  this  particular 
line  of  endeavor  and  the  question  naturally  arises — what  is  wrong 
with  our  system? 

I’m  wondering  if  it  is  not  because  there  is  an  ever  increasing 
pressure  from  all  sides  for  more  results  along  other  lines  of  endeavor, 
which  are  falselv  considered  as  of  equal  or  greater  importance  than 
the  personnel  question.  Has  not  our  sense  of  perspective  become 
dimmed;  has  not  the  problem  of  personnel  development  almost  lost 
its  identity  and  degree  of  priority  in  the  ever  thickening  fog?  We 
are  losing  sight  of  the  principles  of  cause  and  effect.  The  tendency 
is  to  place  more  and  more  emphasis  on  results  without  due  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  causes.  Some  time  ago  we  adopted  the  principle  of 
studying  the  man  through  the  work,  but,  like  him  who  failed  to  see 
the  forest  because  of  the  trees,  we  have  failed  to  see  the  man  because 
of  the  work.  ’Tis  true  we  are  in  an  era  of  increased  production,  and, 
to  stay  in  the  game,  we  have  got  to  follow  suit;  but  let  us  have  a 
good  look  at  the  machinery,  put  it  in  good  repair,  and  provide  for  its 
careful  maintenance  before  we  take  on  the  extra  load.  Let  us  give 
the  job  of  personnel  development  the  priority  it  is  entitled  to. 

Yet  another  weakness  in  current  practices  is  the  utter  lack  of 
or  at  least  an  inadequate  follow-up  of  personnel  matters  on  a  systerm 
atic  basis.  We  endeavor  to  get  at  the  man  through  a  cross-section 
of  his  work  each  year,  and  faithfully  and  consistently  prepare  a 
memorandum,  of  our  findings.  The  same  process  has  gone  on  for 
years,  but  how  often  is  there  the  proper  correlation  between  the 
several  memoranda  ?  Does  any  one  or  all  of  them  disclose,  as  a  graph 
would,  the  complete  trend  of  a  man’s  success  or  failure  either  to 
maintain  or  improve  his  efforts  in  any  given  activity?  Is  there  any 
record  today  that  will  show  just  what  jobs  this  man  or  that  man  is 
failing  to  do  satisfactorily,  that  outlines  where  help  is  needed,  and, 
above  all,  is  there  a  consistent  follow-up — a  repetition  of  efforts  con¬ 
centrated  on  the  weak  points — until  the  difficulty  has  been  removed? 
I  think  not.  Is  it  not  obvious  then  that,  until  we  do  have  a  complete 
and  comprehensive  record  of  a  man’s  entire  performance,  we  are  in 
no  position  to  say  conclusively  that  he  has  either  improved,  stood 
still,  or  retrogressed;  we  can  not  plan  intelligently  to  help  him;  and, 
certainly,  we  can  not  keep  him  informed  currently  as  to  the  success 
of  his  efforts  to  improve. 
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The  idea  of  employing  a  system  comparable  to  that  used  in 
the  school  room  sounds  good  to  me.  The  work  plan  with  its  detailed 
job  analyses,  although  possibly  not  absolutely  complete,  is  practically 
in  the  same  category  with  the  ordinary  line-up  of  studies  a  student 
must  cover.  Some  of  our  work  may  vet  be  in  the  abstract  like  public 
relations,  but  all  school  studies  are  not  answered  in  the  concrete.  To 
say  the  least,  it  offers  better  possibilities  than  the  methods  we  now 
employ  and  accordingly  is  worthy  of  a  thorough  investigation  as  to 
its  practicability  of  application. 

A.  H.  Abbott  Bozeman,  Montana 

1.  There  has  been  mighty  little  effort  to  let  the  some  of  the 
Service  personnel  know  how  they  stand.  It  is  required  that  the  work 
of  each  employee  be  reviewed  annually  and  a  written  record  be  made 
and  filed.  As  a  result  there  have  been  a  number  of  cases  where  such 
memorandums  have  been  made,  adverse  action  taken  against  the 
employee,  and  this  record  held  indefinitely  against  him  or  her,  with¬ 
out  the  employee  knowing  anything  about  it,  which  practically 
amounts  to  black  listing  the  employee.  No  effort  is  made  in  too  many 
cases  to  give  the  employee  any  constructive  criticism.  There  is  no 
apparent  effort  to  give  some  men  credit  for  creditable  work,  while 
other  men  are  highly  praised  for  poorer  performance.  Such  procedure 
is  probably  due  to  lack  of  system,  but  this  lack  of  system,  swayed  by 
the  inevitable  personal  equasion,  actually  results  in  unfair  recog¬ 
nition. 

Would  not  a  Service  requirement,  to  the  effect  that  no  adverse 
criticism  of  any  employee  be  recorded  without  giving  the  employee 
a  chance  to  see  and  reply  to  such  record,  go  a  long  way  toward  elimi¬ 
nating  the  present  unsatisfactory  results. 

There  are  certain  jobs  and  reports  which  are  comparable  and 
would  seemingly  furnish  a  basis  for  a  real  comparative  rating.  The 
present  “Tardy  Reports”  circulars  are  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
as  well  as  other  comparisons  that  are  made. 

Here,  however,  comes  up  the  ever  present  time  requirement,  and 
no  one  wants  to  add  any  additional  load  to  an  already  overburdened 
organization. 

E.  D.  Sandvig  Miles  City,  Montana 

1.  By  indirect  means,  men  learn  to  a  considerable  extent  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  their  efforts.  There  is  a  woeful  lack  of  direct  knowledge  on 
this  score,  however.  Undoubtedly,  every  man  analyzes  himself  to 
some  extent  and  in  his  appraisal  of  himself,  he  recognizes  weakness¬ 
es  of  various  sorts  that  he  strives  to  correct.  It  is  hardly  conceiv¬ 
able,  however,  that  a  man  will  recognize  or  appraise  correctly  all  of 
the  factors  that  go  into  “making  his  machine  run”.  He  needs  out¬ 
side  assistance  in  helping  him  to  avoid  “shooting  in  the  dark”.  This 
outside  assistance  should  take  some  tangible  form.  It  is  probably 
true  in  the  Service  that  those  who  are  “shooting  in  the  dark”  are  left 
alone  in  their  “target  practice”  until  the  “firing  squad”  has  its  day. 

Just  what  form  this  outside  assistance  should  take  seems  to  be 
the  question  at  issue.  In  the  first  place,  our  analyses  of  jobs  cuts  the 
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pattern  for  the  position.  The  next  step  is  to  fit  the  man  to  the  pat¬ 
era.  In  this  fitting  process,  if  the  analysis  has  been  well  done,  cer¬ 
tain  weaknesses  of  the  man  will  show  up.  With  these  weaknesses 
brought  to  the  surface  it  should  conceivably  be.  the  executive’s  job 
to  heln  the  man  correct  them.  Just  how  this  assistance  or  aid  to  im¬ 
provement  should  be  given  is  another  problem  and  really  strikes  at 
the  heart  of  the  question.  As  was  stated  previously,  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  us  possess  weaknesses  that  probably  are  not  evident  to  us. 
Perhaps  the  executives  for  whom  we  work  should  call  our  direct  at¬ 
tention  to  them,  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  strive  to  overcome  them 
thru  indirect  means,  study  courses  or  changes  in  procedure,  or  certain 
requirements  that  must  be  met,  or  what  not.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  it  is  this  lack  of  attention  “to  aids  to  improvement”  that  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  failure  of  many  men. 


R.  A.  Phillips  Grangeville,  Idaho 

1.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  good  men  who  went  back 
were  always  really  as  good  as  first  impressions  indicated.  Some  men 
are  prone  to  prove  a  “flash  in  the  pan”,  that  is ;  to  show  great  pro¬ 
mise  under  the  stimulation  of  new  surroundings  and  new  conditions 
of  employment,  and  after  that  has  worn  off  to  lapse  into  an  attitude 
of  indifference  and  indicate  a  lack  of  interest  generally,  while  other 
men  apparently  much  less  promising  develop  gradually  into  good  ma¬ 
terial  under  adverse  conditions  and  in  spite  of  the  prejudice  they 
have  open  had  to  overcome  as  to  a  feeling  of  their  apparent  inapti¬ 
tude  for  the  assignment. 

It  is  true  that  the  great  majority  of  new  men  regardless  of  their 
aptitude,  training,  or  personal  qualities  are  given  only  a  cursory  de¬ 
gree  of  supervision  and  the  probationary  period  might  just  as  well 
not  exist  in  so  far  as  it  has  any  real  value  in  determining  whether  a 
man  is  fitted  for  the  job.  For  instance,  I  have  seen  rangers  prove 
a  complete  failure  that  supervisors  with  reputation  for  ability  to 
judge  men  had  passed  as  satisfactory.  I  think  it  is  inherent  for  man¬ 
agers  generally  to  give  a  man  the  benefit  of  a  doubt  when  there  is  one 
and  resolve  a  decision  in  his  favor.  Possibly  we  have  not  gone  back 
far  enough  in  reviewing  a  man’s  record.  Any  man  can  sprint  fairly 
well  for  a  few  yards  but  whether  he  can  stav  with  it  for  any  appreci¬ 
able  period  depends  upon  what  preparation  he  has  made  and  his  qual¬ 
ifications  for  sprinting.  Have  we  discussed  intelligently  with  him  at 
the  time  of  employment  his  deficiencies  and  proficiencies?  If  we 
are  to  train  a  man  we  must  first  pick  out  his  weaknesses  and  endeavor 
to  correct  them.  There  are  often  certain  definite  things  that  must 
be  corrected  if  any  job  is  considered,  a  fundamental  principle  apply¬ 
ing  to  all  jobs  in  general.  It  is  not  so  important  that  a  man’s  success¬ 
ful  efforts  are  brought  to  his  attention  although  he  should  know 
them.  The  discussion  of  them  furnishes  an  excellent  approach  for 
discussing  unsuccessful  efforts  and  means  of  correction. 


H.  C.  Hilton  Laramie,  Wyoming 

,  1.  I  should  like  to  disagree  with  Mr.  Keplinger’s  statement  in 
the  second  paragraph  of  page  2  of  this  lesson.  In  most  cases  I  think 
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it  is  iradvisable  to  consider  the  past  record  of  the  new  employee  who 
comes  from  another  Forest  and  frequently  an  old  employee  as  well. 
The  reason  for  this  as  I  see  it,  is  not  that  the  supervisor  does  not 
want  to  know  what  the  record  of  the  employee  has  been,  but  that  he 
is  not  satisfied  that  the  record  available  is  really  an  indication  of  the 
man’s  work  or  possibilities.  As  I  have  stated  in  the  previous  discus¬ 
sion,  I  think  the  biggest  problem  we  have  is  not  the  form  of  record, 
but  a  record  which  will  show  that  the  work  of  the  officer  has  been 
checked  and  this  in  turn  must  be  tied  in  with  inspection  and  check 
up  by  supvisory  officers  which  is  comparative,  one  forest  with 
another.  At  present,  the  personnel  ratings  which  reflect  the  record 
of  accomplishment  are  not  comparative  for  one  forest  with  another 
and  this  should  seem  possible  of  remedy  through  the  education  and 
training  of  supervisory  officers. 

As  far  as  district  rangers  are  concerned,  a  record  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  is  now  required  incident  to  a  recommendation  for  promotion  in 
the  form  of  an  inspection  memorandum.  Similarly  a  record  of  ac¬ 
complishment  is  required  for  other  officers  in  connection  with  a  re¬ 
commendation  for  promotion.  This  is  as  it  should  be  but  we  need 
better  and  more  workable  records  and  a  standardized  use  of  the  re¬ 
cords  by  all  supervisory  officers.  We  need  particularly,  some  record 
of  accomplishment  for  the  clerical  force.  At  the  present  time,  our 
records  of  accomplishment  and  progress  are  scattered,  some  in  the 
personnel  folder,  and  some  in  the  general  correspondence.  I  believe 
that  all  records  of  work  on  the  districts  or  of  the  employee  should  be 
made  a  part  of  the  personnel  record  as  well.  It  might  be  well  to  re¬ 
quire  an  analysis  every  3  years  of  the  work  done,  progress  made  and 
a  plan  outlined  for  the  improvement  of  the  employee  during  the  next 
period.  Similarly,  the  follow-up  of  the  plan  of  work  or  whatever  is 
used  in  its  place  should  be  a  part  of  the  personnel  record. 


J.  E.  Ryan  and  A.  N.  Cochrell  Newport,  Washington 

1.  In  the  scope  of  our  knowledge,  this  is  an  outstanding  weak¬ 
ness  at  the  present  time.  The  weaker  men  usually  receive  more  at¬ 
tention  than  the  better  ones,  and  it  is  believed  this  is  due  to  the  ef¬ 
fort  put  forth  to  develop  them,  rather  than  to  be  a  matter  of  record. 
A  man  who  has  built  up  a  reputation  is  allowed  to  carry  on  without 
the  proper  attention  until  sooner  or  later  he  is  on  the  down  grade, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  take  action.  Occasionally  he  can  be  redevoloped, 
but  often  his  services  must  be  dispensed  with.  Generally  speaking, 
poor  work  is  more  often  called  to  our  attention  than  good  work,  and 
a  man  must  determine  for  himself  if  his  efforts  are  satisfactory. 
This  condition  is  believed  to  be  due  largely  to  a  lack  of  time  on  the 
part  of  administrative  men  rather  than  any  failure  to  recognize  the 
need.  The  urge  to  accomplish  specific  jobs  is  so  great  that  mere  de¬ 
tails  in  more  important  things  must  often  be  sacrificed. 


C.  E.  Favre  Kemmerer,  Wyoming 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  all  of  the  men  appreciate  knowledge 
of  the  success  of  their  efforts.  Many  of  them  no  doubt  appreciate 
knowledge  of  their  efforts  that  are  unsuccessful.  I  doubt  that  we 
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will  ever  be  able  to  keep  a  real  record  of  the  success  of  “each  effort”. 
I  think  in  general  that  each  Ranger  on  the  Forest  will  appreciate 
knowing  within  reasonable  limitations  as  to  whether  his  work  is  sat¬ 
isfactory  or  unsatisfactory.  I  doubt  that  there  is  any  way  that  we 
can  go  much  farther  in  determining  the  real  qualities  of  the  Rangers 
than  to  judge  them  on  broad  principles  of  whether  or  not  their  job  is 
successfully  handled.  If  there  is  any  way  to  measure  the  results  of 
“each  effort”  so  that  this  could  be  readily  brought  out  we  would  be 
glad  to  know  it.  Certainly  there  is  a  lot  to  the  matter  of  furnishing 
the  proper  leadership  in  improving  the  personnel  but  I  doubt  that  it 
is  done  by  putting  on  a  lot  of  measurements  of  each  individual  effort. 

We  have  observed  a  good  many  cases  where  individuals  were 
given  the  wrong  assignment  from  the  standpoint  of  their  ability  to 
perform  the  particular  task  at  hand.  Certainly  we  should  take  suf¬ 
ficient  time  to  study  each  individual  very  carefully  and  observe  his 
work  before  he  is  placed  in  a  position  of  responsibility.  Decidedly  it 
is  desirable  to  choose  the  assignment  of  men  according  to  the  work 
to  be  performed.  If  the  man  is  not  fitted  to  the  work  on  the  district 
the  results  are  bound  to  show  up  to  his  detriment.  We  believe  that  a 
sympathetic  attitude  should  be  always  borne  in  mind  in  relation  to 
other  factors,  such  as  schools,  churches,  etc.,  and  in  this  connection 
these  other  factors  may  not  only  be  beneficial  to  the  individual  himself 
but  he  may  be  able  to  better  handle  his  job  if  he  is  an  individual  who 
can  really  handle  the  factors — I  mean  by  this  a  man  who  can  secure 
cooperation  from  teachers,  school  children  and  church  organizations, 
business  clubs,  etc.  The  handling  of  these  other  factors  very  often 
mean  the  difference  between  success  or  failure  on  certain  districts 
and  so  here  again  it  is  a  case  of  choosing  the  man  to  fit  the  job  which 
is  to  be  performed. 


J.  F.  Irwin  Pendleton,  Oregon 

1.  In  mv  opinion  good  men  do  not  “go  back”  because  they  do 
not  know  the  success  of  each  of  their  efforts.  If  they  had  the  ability  to 
advance  in  their  work  and  obtain  recognition  as  good  men  at  first,  I 
feel  that  they  had  sufficient  experience  to  know  thereafter  whether 
their  work  was  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  and  the  fact  that  they  “went 
back”  later  should  not  be  charged  to  lack  of  necessary  aid  in  improve¬ 
ment.  My  observations  lead  me  to  believe  that  men  who  have  “gone 
back”  were  over-rated  in  the  first  place  and  really  had  one  or  more 
inherent  weaknesses  all  the  time  which  were  overlooked  at  first  or 
gradually  developed  as  they  grew  older,  or  they  acquired  property 
and  allowed  its  management  to  interfere  with  their  official  work. 


E.  S.  Keithlev  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 

Because  of  our  scattered  personnel  and  infrequent  contacts  be¬ 
tween  the  supervisor  and  ranger  or  District  Forester  and  supervisor 
we  are  slow  to  detect  examples  of  good  or  bad  work.  Just  ordinary 
work  in  carrying  on  is  too  commonplace.  To  receive  the  commenda¬ 
tion  or  condemnation  of  one’s  immediate  superior  officer  it  is  usually 
necessary  to  do  something  different  or  also  do  something  exception- 
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ally  good  or  extremely  rotten.  Just  ordinary  steady  and  honest  plod¬ 
ding  along  is  dull  and  uninteresting.  It  arouses  neither  the  indigna¬ 
tion  nor  brings  commendation  of  the  inspecting  officer.  And  yet  we 
say  forestry  is  a  long  time  venture  with  fewT  mileposts  along  the  way. 
Old  timers,  who  now  look  back  15  to  25  years,  are  certain  to  say  and 
feel  that  notable  progress  has  been  made,  but  what  concrete  things 
or  accomplishments  can  they  definitely  point  to  which  show  their 
contribution  to  this,  progress?  These  men,  just  ordinary  honest  plod¬ 
ders,  have  doubtless  been  largely  “shooting  in  the  dark”  but  hope, 
which  in  some  men  lingers  to  the  end,  has  carried  them  on.  But 
granting  that  we  have  come  far  without  having  had  any  mileposts 
along  the  way,  or  at  least  only  a  few,  to  urge  us  on,  is  no  sign  such 
markers  are  not  needed.  Organizations  like  men,  grow  old.  Hope 
in  the  individual  for  personal  achievement  usually  lowers  as  the  al¬ 
lotted  three  score  and  ten  approaches.  Hope  in  the  individuals  who 
make  up  an  organization  is  necessary  if  it  too  is  to  have  hope.  Hope 
is  associated  with  youth.  Frequent  milestones  of  reassurance  are 
essential  aids  to  higher  hopes  and  a  more  youthful  organization.  The 
Forest  Service  may  grow  up  but  it  must  retain  its  youthful  habits — 
full  of  hope.  Less  “shooting  in  the  dark”  is  not  only  desirable  but 
necessary.  We  are  on  the  right  track  in  our  job  analysis  and  plans. 
All  the  mileposts  possible  should  be  written  into  these  plans  and  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  easily  recognized.  Each  employee  should  be  able 
at  the  close  of  the  year  to  identify  and  point  out  his  accomplishments. 
While  it  is  desirable  that  the  supervisor  should  see  and  know  the  ac¬ 
complishments  of  the  rangers  on  the  forest  it  is  also  desirable  to 
have  each  ranger  see  and  report  them.  His  urge  to  greater  accomp¬ 
lishment  must  come  largely  from  his  past  successes.  His  notion  of 
accomplishments  should  be  recorded  and  put  before  the  supervisor. 
The  views  of  the  ranger  and  supervisor  should  be  brought  into  accord 
by  the  latter  in  the  form  of  a  personnel  memo  and  a  copy  furnished 
the  ranger. 


H.  E.  French  Pueblo,  Colorado 

1.  Most  men  desire  to  do  that  which  is  wanted  or  expected  of 
them.  It  then  follows  that  the  degree  by  which  a  man  falls  short  of 
delivering  acceptable  work  and  the  reasons  for  failure,  assuming  he 
has  average  ability,  may  be  discovered  by  an  analysis  of  the  funda¬ 
mentals  upon  which  his  particular  job  is  predicated.  Recalling  our 
early  experiences,  many  of  us  realize  how  hard  it  was  to  become  ori¬ 
ented  in  our  work.  The  desire  to  do  good  work  was  present,  but  the 
absence  of  definite  objectives  and  job  specifications  proved  a  difficult 
handicap  and  often  left  us  confused  and  wondering  what  it  was  all 
about.  Even  though  our  superior  officers  knew  what  was  wanted, 
we  were  not  furnished  clear  specifications  covering  our  jobs,  with 
the  result  that  misunderstanding  and  criticism  occurred.  Now  we 
realize  that  job  analyses,  job  specifications  and  objectives  are  pre¬ 
requisites  to  good  work.  A  new  man  equipped  with  these  basic  ele¬ 
ments  may  be  expected  to  progress  satisfactorily,  provided  his  work 
is  currently  measured  and  recorded  accurately  and  then  duly  ap- 
peciated.  As  executives,  it  is  our  task  to  develop  and  improve  our 
methods  along  the  lines  indicated  if  we  wish  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
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times  in  matters  of  personnel  management.  Undoubtedly  many  good 
men  have  failed  to  arrive  or  have  gone  back  in  their  work  because 
proper  aid  has  been  lacking. 


C.  W.  McKenzie  Tuscon,  Arizona 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  man  “shooting  in  the  dark”.  Ask 
him  what  his  primary  objectives  are  and  what  he  is  doing  to  meet 
them,  what  his  personal  contact  with  the  Supervisor  has  been  and 
what  his  assistance  and  training  from  other  sources  have  been  and 
in  99 U  of  the  cases  you  will  find  that  he  has  been  neglected  in  respect 
to  at  least  one  of  the  above  mentioned  items. 

Ordinarily  this  class  represents  comparatively  new  men  in  the 
Service,  men  who  have  little  or  no  real  conception  of  their  job,  men 
who  realize  they  are  filling  a  gap  in  the  organization  but  do  not  know 
how  to  redeem  their  responsibilities.  This  is  often  due  to  the  man’s 
personal  make-up,  but  occasionally  is  due  to  poor  methods  of  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  job  and  lack  of  training  by  his  superior.  A  man  may 
have  ability  and  initiative  but  without  adequate  aid,  especially  if  he 
is  a  new  man,  he  is  not  likelv  to  develop  to  the  extent  that  will  permit 
satisfactorv  execution  of  the  work.  Again,  if  he  is  a  man  of  long 
service  'and  has  attained  success  in  his  work,  without  the  necessary 
aid  to  improvement,  such  as  personal  contact,  assistance  and  instruc¬ 
tion  and  the  conscientious  “backing”  of  his  superior  a  good  man  may 
“get  in  a  rut”,  acquire  the  habit  of  “passing  the  buck”  to  his  superiors 
and  eventuallv  fall  in  the  “back-sliders”  class. 

I  think  our  deficiency  in  not  devoting  more  time  to  improvement 
of  subordinates  in  training,  providing  better  environment,  combin¬ 
ing  assistance  with  instruction  rather  than  making  so  called  inspec¬ 
tions  is  to  a  large  extent  related  to  both  the  number  of  good  men  that 
fail  to  develop  and  the  number  of  good  men  that  “go  back”.  Frequent 
personal  contact,  assistance  and  training  is  probably  more  important 
and  more  essential  to  keeping  the  man  of  long  service  abreast  of  new 
developments  than  it  is  to  improving  the  work  of  new  men.  Experi¬ 
ence  of  men  of  long  service  is  of  inestimable  value  to  the  Service. 
This  alore  warrants  detailed  annual  training  on  the  job  to  broaden 
their  knowledge  of  Service  policy  and  work.  The  new  man  can  only 
grasp  a  limited  amount  of  practical  training  the  first  year  and  he 
should  not  be  “crammed”  with  non-essentials  until  he  thoroughly 
knows  the  essentials  of  his  job.  Help  a  man  do  the  work  and  you 
teach  him,  but  if  you  tell  him  how  to  do  the  work  you  may  teach  him 
and  you  may  not.  The  latter  depends  on  whether  or  not  the  trainer  has 
the  ability  to  put  his  teaching  across  without  assisting  and  also  how 
the  trainee  accepts  the  teachings.  In  any  event,  training  time  is  es¬ 
sential  to  success  of  an  organization  such  as  ours  and  should  be  given 
freely  by  the  Supervisor  even  though  this  action  curtails  the  output 
of  Supervisoral  routine  work  to  the  extent  that  it  necessitates  the 
delegation  of  other  Supervisoral  jobs  to  Staff  members. 

J.  H.  Billhigslea  Grants  Pass,  Oregon 

1.  I  believe  that  the  men  and  also  the  women  in  our  organization 
are  quite  well  informed  as  to  the  success  of  their  efforts — each  effort 
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in  fact.  Take  the  matter  of  reports  for  example,  quarterly  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Office  reports  in  a  concise  and  graphic  manner  the  completeness 
and  accuracy  of  reports  and  also  the  promptness  with  which  they  are 
received. 

With  respect  to  the  field  men,  the  ranger,  they  are  informed 
through  a  comprehensive  inspection  memorandum  at  least  once  each 
year  by  either  the  supervisor  or  assistant  supervisor  in  regard  to 
how  well  and  completely  they  have  accomplished  the  work  laid  out 
for  them  or,  if  they  have  fallen  down,  in  what  respect  the  work  was 
lacking.  In  a  few  outstanding  instances  where  certain  ends  were  ac¬ 
complished  in  spite  of  great  difficulties,  specific  letters  of  commenda¬ 
tion  are  written  by  the  Supervisor.  These  are  necessarily  few  in  num¬ 
ber  for  it  is  not  well  for  any  man  to  expect  a  special  letter  for  merely 
accomplishing  his  work  and  if  he  did  not  get  one  feel  that  his  efforts 
were  not  appreciated. 

In  addition,  either  the  supervisor  or  assistant  supervisor  tells 
each  ranger  verbally  and  in  a  most  informal  manner,  perhaps  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  how  he  regards  certain  work  he  has  done. 


P.  A.  Thompson  Republic,  Washington 

We  do  not  meet  the  requirement  that  men  know  the  success  of 
their  efforts,  each  effort,  except  in  a  very  small  way.  We  have  no 
systematized  periodical  practice  of  making  a  man’s  success  or  failure 
over  a  definite  period  known  to  him. 

We  are  instructed  to  interview  men  who  are  doing  poor  work  at 
least  once  a  year,  but  unless  there  is  some  outstanding  failure  or  very 
noticeable  lack  of  accomplishment  on  the  part  of  an  individual,  it  is 
usually  not  done.  Our  lack  of  a  definite  accomplishment  record  for 
each  man  has  probably  been  responsible  for  our  poor  practice  in  this 
manner.  I  can  look  back  and  recall  many  instances  when  I  failed  to 
have  a  heart-to-heart  talk  with  some  man  because  of  a  lack  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  definite  things  which  I  could  use  to  illustrate  my  feeling  that 
all  was  not  as  it  should  be  with  his  work.  I  venture  to  say  there  are 
very  few  supervisors  who  can  not  do  the  same.  Personally,  I  think 
this  is  a  serious  fault  with  us,  and  that  many  a  man  might  have  been 
helped  along  the  path  to  promotion  had  we  been  able  to  show  him  a 
picture  of  his  work  supported  by  some  sort  of  record. 


Howard  Hopkins  Cass  Lake,  Minnesota 

1.  One  of  the  outstanding  weaknesses  of  some  forest  service 
districts  is  their  refusal  to  give  a  man  a  word  of  credit  for  a  good  job 
done.  A  few  years  ago  I  was  discussing  a  personnel  report  on  a  rang¬ 
ers  work  during  the  year.  This  ranger  had  done  a  number  of  things 
poorly  but  had  also  done  an  outstanding  good  job  on  a  fire  suppression 
case.  The  personnel  report  which  was  to  be  sent  to  the  ranger  covered 
only  his  deficiencies.  I  suggested  to  the  Supervisor  that  there  ought 
to  be  a  word  of  praise  incorporated  in  the  report  covering  the  good 
work  done.  “Oh  no,”  said  the  Supervisor,  “that  would  be  a  direct 
violation  of  the  policy  laid  down  by  the  District  Office”.  Such  policies 
have  not  only  driven  good  men  out  of  the  service  but  still  worse  have 
robbed  of  ambition  and  kept  as  second  rate  men  those  who  by  a  few 
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words  of  well  merited  praise  might  have  become  first  class  men  to  the 
great  beneift  of  the  Service.  Let  us  give  criticism  openly  but  let  us 
also  give  full  credit  to  the  men  who  deserve  such — for  his  own  good 
and  for  the  good  of  the  Service. 


MEASURING  AND  RECORDING 

Carl  B.  Neal  Roseburg,  Oregon 

The  last  two  lessons  have  been  of  particular  interest  to  me.  I 
remember  I  recently  said  that  it  was  not  feasible  to  rate  executives 
on  accomplishments,  that  the  work  and  records  involved  would  not 
be  offset  by  the  results.  I  am  not  sure  now,  I’d  like  to  see  it  attempt¬ 
ed.  I  do  know  that  I  have  no  faith  in  the  present  form  we  are 
using  in  D-6  which  was  devised  by  the  Supervisors  about  seven  years 
ago  and  is  now  obsolete. 

I  believe  that  in  rating  executives  extenuating  circumstances 
should  be  allowed  for.  To  illustrate,  it  is  not  desirable  to  rate  an 
executive  entirely  on  number  or  percent  of  Class  C  fires  without  tak¬ 
ing  into  consideration  climatic  conditions,  number  of  lightning  fires 
at  one  time,  allotments  and  labor  conditions.  Further,  it  should  be  on 
a  comparative  basis.  To  illustrate  again,  ten  incendiary  fires  is  mean¬ 
ingless,  standing  alone,  if  the  annual  average  for  the  past  ten  years  is 
twenty-five  it  means  one  thing,  if  five  it  means  another.  I  would 
like  to  see  a  committee  organized  to  put  this  over  on  some  such  basis 
as  outlined  in  reference  reading  you  sent  us,  “Method  of  Measuring 
and  Rating  Management”. 

Men  should  not  be  given  or  held  on  an  unattractive  assignment 
as  a  reward  of  merit.  The  class  of  people  a  district  ranger  has  to 
deal  with  frequently  makes  his  assignment  difficult  and  from  a  fam¬ 
ily  or  social  aspect,  unattractive.  The  fact  that  he  makes  good  should 
not  tie  him  to  that  assignment  indefinitely.  Usually  a  ranger  in  such 
an  assignment  will  do  much  better,  is  not  so  apt  to  grow  stale  and 
dissatisfied,  if  he  knows  that  eventually  as  a  reward  of  merit  he  is 
due  for  a  transfer  to  a  more  attractive  location. 

R.  L.  P.  Bigelow,  M.  M.  Barnum  and  L.  S.  Smith  Nevada  City,  Calif. 

(2)  Our  rating  of  men  is  not  based  on  written  records  of  ac¬ 
complishment,  but  rather  upon  our  memory  and  our  idea  of  what  he 
has  done.  We  have  no  method  or  score  card  for  recording  this  data 
for  each  man  and  each  job  accomplished.  Our  inspection  records  de¬ 
fine  the  quantity  of  his  work  but  do  not  take  into  consideration  the 
question  of  quality.  We  believe  a  method  should  be  devised  to  ac¬ 
complish  this.  We  cannot  use  factory  methods  or  measure  returns 
in  money  value  but  we  can  analyze  each  district  showing  jobs  to  be 
done  on  each  district.  By  keeping  a  card  record  of  all  reports  sub¬ 
mitted,  showing  the  percent  of  quality,  promptness  and  accuracy  of 
each,  and  by  comparing  all  district  cards,  we  will  have  a  comparative 
rating  for  each  man  on  the  Forest.  From  the  officer’s  work  plan 
(monthly  report)  we  should  record  the  percentage  of  jobs  accomplish¬ 
ed,  against  the  jobs  planned,  taking  into  account  additional  work 
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placed  upon  him  not  in  the  plan.  By  detailed  field  inspection  of  each 
job  accomplished  the  quality  can  be  determined,  and  a  rating  given. 
The  record  of  this  accomplishment  should  be  made  while  inspecting 
the  job.  This  whole  scheme  requires  a  great  deal  of  detailed  study. 
Consideration  has  to  be  givn  to  travel  conditions  within  the  district. 
Detailed  job  analysis  should  be  made  of  each  job.  The  class  of  users 
on  a  district  must  also  be  considered.  There  must  be  some  method 
of  weighing  the  difficulties  of  the  job  with  accomplishment  of  the  job, 
in  comparing  one  district  with  another.  Such  a  plan  will  necessitate 
a  personnel  officer  on  each  Forest  who  has  the  qualities  of  scientific 
management.  We  do  not  believe  the  present  personnel  can  carry  this 
through.  It  seems  impossible  to  devote  the  time  that  this  scheme 
will  require.  (One  does  not  do  these  things  to  make  more  work  but 
to  make  less.  If  it  will  take  an  additional  man  or  increase  our  costs 
we  don’t  want  it.  One  makes  a  change  to  reduce  costs  not  to  increase 
them.  But  how  about  it?  Does  additional  records  necessarily  in¬ 
crease  costs? 

In  the  United  States,  in  recent  years,  the  number  of  office  work¬ 
ers  has  increased  300  per  cent,  while  production  has  increase  only 
50  per  cent,  but  at  the  same  time  the  cost  of  production  has  decreased. 
Business  men  believe  that  this  enormous  increase  in  office  workers 
in  proportion  to  others  has  contributed  to  the  decrease  in  costs.  How 
do  you  know  that  “our  business  is  different?”  P.  K.) 

A.  F.  Hoffman  Mancos,  Colorado 

2.  I  believe  that  our  records  and  ratings  fail  to  comply  with 
the  requirement  that  a  man’s  accomplishment  be  measured,  recorded, 
and  appreciated.  Athletes  know  how  they  stand  because  a  record  is 
kept  of  their  efforts.  All  of  them  are  in  competition  and  strive  to 
make  a  good  record  and  the  record  is  open  and  can  be  seen  by  any 
who  care  to  examine  it.  Our  ratings  are  largely  matters  of  opinion 
and  for  that  reason  it  might  be  better  to  keep  them  locked  up.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  should  have  a  scheme  of  rating  that  will  be  based  en¬ 
tirely  on  accomplishment.  Such  a  scheme  would  give  credit  for  such 
things  as  initiative  and  industry  because  a  man  has  to  have  those 
abilities  or  he  won’t  accomplish  anything. 


DeWitt  Nelson  Weaverville,  California 

Ratings  must  be  based  on  accomplishment,  otherwise  they  are 
the  personal  impressions  and  reactions  of  the  investigating  officer. 
With  our  present  management  plans  we  have  a  basis  upon  which  ac¬ 
complishment  can  be  gauged.  Both  work  to  be  done  and  the  work 
accomplished  can  readily  be  determined. 

In  an  organization  as  diversified  as  the  Forest  Service  it  is  very 
important  to  use  written  records.  Relying  on  memory  in  a  business 
where  a  man’s  accomplishments  are  in  so  many  different  lines  of 
activity  andgauged  by  different  standards,  is  obviously  inadequate 
and  unfair.  For  instance  a  man  may  do  excellent  work  on  improve¬ 
ments  but  be  very  inferior  on  timber  sales.  Are  not  the  two  impres¬ 
sions  apt  to  neutralize  each  other  if  the  inspector  depends  upon  mem¬ 
ory  instead  of  written  records.  We  must  rate  each  activity  separate- 
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lv  in  order  to  give  a  true  picture  of  the  whole.  I  believe  a  system 
similar  to  the  one  shown  in  “A  Method  of  Measuring  and  Rating 
Management”  could  be  devised  to  show  the  percentage  rate  of  each 
activity.  This  would  also  be  of  material  value  in  the  placement  of 
me”  rv  districts  for  wMr*b  they  are  best  fitted. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  develop  initiative  and  create 
a  des're  -'o  accomplish  is  to  lef  a  man  knew  when  he  has  done  a  good 
niece  of  work.  Almost  every  man  will  respond  to  this  by  trying  to 
do  still  better  next  time.  At  the  same  time,  if  a  success  has  not  been 
made  the  man  should  be  told  his  deficiencies  and  how  to  improve  them. 
Either  too  much  or  not  enough  of  both  approbation  and  criticism  may 
ruin  a  man.  If  we  only  praise  his  actions  he  may  get  in  a  rut  and 
stay  there.  If  we  confine  ourselves  to  criticism  we  will  soon  kill  a 
man’s  self  confidence  and  initiative. 

One  of  the  faults  of  Forest  Service  executives  is  that  they  are 
inclined  to  delay  comment  until  the  subject  is  cold,  and  consequently 
either  commendation  or  criticism  loses  most  of  its  weight. 


Alexander  McQueen  Elko,  Nevada 

2.  It  would  be  hard  for  any  one  fo  effectively  criticize  the  Forest 
Service  System  of  assigning  and  rating  its  personnel,  in  view  of  the 
rapid  expanse  and  progress  made  during  the  past  twenty-five  years. 

Our  personnel  records  may  seem  incomplete  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  present  job  study  methods.  However,  it  must  be  recognized 
that  the  system  is  based  upon  common  sense  so  long  as  it  fills  assign¬ 
ments  with  the  best  qualified  men  available  and  rates  each  on  his 
value  to  the  organization. 

It  seems  to  me  the  outstanding  success  of  the  Forest  Service  has 
been  the  loyalty  and  morale  of  the  employees  and  that  the  factors 
contributing  the  most  have  been  filling  responsible  positions  by  pro¬ 
motion  from  the  ranks  rather  than  by  bringing  men  in  from  the  out¬ 
side  and  continued  improvement  in  wages  and  living  conditions. 


Roy  Bool  he  Bishop,  California 

2.  I  agree  that  more  use  should  be  made  of  records  and  that 
more  effort  should  be  made  to  record  results  of  our  work.  I  was 
fortunate  to  have  worked  under  Supervisors  who  followed  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  writing  the  rangers  letters  of  approval  or  disapproval  of  their 
accomplishment  and  while  we  usually  know  instinctively  whether  or 
not  a  job  has  been  done  well,  a  brief  letter  of  commendation  from  the 
superior  officer  increases  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  of  having  ac¬ 
complished  a  job  well.  Constructive  written  criticism  of  failures  or 
inefficient  accomplishment  should  likewise  help  men  to  correct  their 
weaknesses  and  would  at  least  record  for  future  check  purposes,  a 
man’s  strong  points  as  well  as  his  weak  ones.  Not  only  would  a  rating 
officer's  memory  be  refreshed  by  consulting  such  records,  but  they 
would  speak  for  themselves  over  a  period  of  years,  whether  or  not 
progress  was  being  made  in  correcting  them.  . 

Many  Supervisors  give  their  men  an  annual  resume  of  accomplish¬ 
ment.  Such  a  size  up  would  no  doubt  give  a  more  accurate  picture  of 
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yearly  accomplishment,  if  supported  by  brief  but  periodic  records. 
I  know  from  experience  that  some  men  will  at  first  regard  such  a 
practice  with  disfavor  but  I  believe  they  will  soon  see  the  personal 
benefits  that  may  result,  and  realize  that  the  criticisms  are  intended 
to  be  constructive.  They  may  even  come  to  look  forward  to  criticism 
with  pleasure  because  of  the  opportunity  it  affords  them  to  improve 
their  service  and  turn  out  better  work. 

C.  L.  Van  Giesen  Ft.  Collins,  Colorado 

A  majority  of  men  in  executive  positions  in  the  Forest  Service 
have  a  long  way  to  go  to  approach  perfection  in  guiding  the  efforts 
of  their  men.  We  have  a  fair  guide  in  arriving  at  the  quantity  of 
work  done  by  a  Ranger  by  checking  accomplishment  periodically 
against  the  District  work  plan.  The  quality  of  work  most  be  observed 
and  recorded  continuously  at  every  point  of  contact.  We  must  be 
sure  that  we  record  not  only  the  poor  work  but  also  each  bit  of  satis¬ 
factory,  or  better  work.  An  impersonal  average  of  these  quantity 
and  quality  ratings  should  form  the  annual  rating  report. 

The  existence  and  success  of  a  baseball  club,  and  its  individual 
players  depend  upon  the  batting  average,  fielding  average,  and  pitch¬ 
ing  average  records.  The  owner  and  manager  use  these  records  in 
determining  the  value  of  a  player,  in  shifting  players,  and  in  exchange 
of  players  with  other  clubs.  Each  player  is  kept  constantly  and 
definitely  posted  on  his  record  of  accomplishment.  This  is  a  great 
deal  more  than  most  of  us  can  say  is.  the  case  between  officers  and 
their  subordinates  in  the  Forest  Service.  We  are  all  rated  in  the 
Service,  but  how  many  of  us  can  tell  within  10%  what  our  rating  is? 
Most  of  us  would  be  greatly  surprised  if  we  were  permitted  to  see 
our  rating  sheet.  Those  qualifications,  which  we  consider  our  strong 
points,  might  be  graded  lowest  by  our  superiors.  With  an  improved 
rating  record  based  upon  quality  and  quantity  of  work,  at  hand,  I 
believe,  each  Supervisor  should  have  a  perfectly  frank  conference  with 
each  man  rated  by  him.  Point  out  to  him  his  strong  points  with 
tangible  examples  of  good  work.  He  should  be  given  a  complete 
knowledge  of  his  weaknesses  and  shortcomings  with  definite  remedies 
for  all.  Few  men  would  become  egotistical  or  angry  if  frank,  tan¬ 
gible  facts  were  presented  to  them. 

All  of  us  like  to  feel  that  we  are  making  some  advancement.  If 
we  have  faults,  and  few  of  us  are  exempt,  we  should  know  them.  The 
majority  are  anxious  to  put  considerable  effort  into  self-improvement. 
When  we  receive  occasional  promotions,  we  are  led  to  believe  that 
we  are  doing  good  work,  but  perhaps  even  then  we  may  have  some 
undesirable  characteristics  which  should  be  corrected.  I  have  known 
Rangers  who  had  been  in  the  Service  five  or  six  years  and  never  re¬ 
ceived  a  promotion  of  merit.  These  men,  apparently,  were  doing 
good  work.  At  least,  they  had  no  definite  idea  in  what  way  they 
were  falling  down.  Some  of  them  seemed  to  think  that  their  good 
work  was  not  appreciated,  since  they  had  never  had  any  indication 
either  by  word  of  mouth  or  promotion.  These  conditions  lead  to  a 
disgruntled  and  discouraged  personnel.  It  could  be  largely  corrected 
by  perfect  frankness  on  the  part  of  the  executive  and  his  employees. 
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Wm.  B.  Fay  Glenwood  Springs,  Colorado 

2.  As  stated  in  this  lesson  “It  is  universally  conceded  that  there 
should  be  a  complete  employee’s  record,  or  history  of  each  employee.” 
Further,  these  records  should  be  condensed  and  made  as  simple  as 
possible.  It  is  a  psychological  conclusion  that  a  man’s,  accomplish¬ 
ment  be  measured,  recorded,  and  appreciated.  The  child  in  school 
striving  for  high  grades,  in  order  to  have  his  name  on  the  honor  roll, 
the  athlete  striving  to  lower  his  mark  in  the  sprints,  hammer  throw, 
etc.,  and  the  employee  striving  for  advancement,  all  are  stimulated 
to  action  by  this  process. 

In  the  Forest  Service,  we  have  for  years  employed  a  rating  scheme 
which,  like  those  of  other  organizations,  must  change  with  the  times. 
Ours  is  too  much  on  the  order  of  the  quality  scale  mentioned  in  this 
lesson.  We  do  not  allow  enough  weight  to  work  and  production  rec¬ 
ords.  We  have  the  records.  Our  problem  is  to  devise  a  simple  and 
detailed  method  of  recording  them  for  future  reference  and  establish¬ 
ing  grades.  The  average  Forest  Officer  has  little  confidence  in  our 
rating  system.  He  knows  he  is  dependent  on  the  good  impressions 
he  can  create.  Impressions  are  individualistic,  and  it  is  certainly 
most  surprising  the  minor  matters  which  are  sometimes  taken  into 
account  in  forming  good  or  bad  impressions. 

I  believe  a  very  simple  record  could  be  devised  for  the  use  of  our 
job  analysis  and  inspection  records,  which  would  furnish  a  very  com¬ 
plete  means  of  rating  accomplishment.  This  system  could  be  tried 
for  a  year  or  two,  in  a  supplementary  manner  to  our  present  system. 
Each  supervisor,  in  cooperation  with  District  Office  executives,  could 
devise  a  scheme  of  his  own.  At  the  end  of  a  designated  period,  these 
could  be  forwarded  for  review  by  a  designated  group  of  selected  exe¬ 
cutives  and  the  best  method,  or  possibly  the  outstanding  features  of 
several,  could  be  incorporated  into  a  system  which  could  be  adopted 
as  a  universal  standard. 


Ray  Peck  Grand  Junction,  Colorado 

2.  I  have  found  that  the  best  way  to  create  interest  and  a  spirit 
of  competition  among  the  field  force  is  to  send  out  at  regular  intervals 
a  compilation  showing  the  amount  of  work  accomplished  on  each 
district  and  the  value  of  the  time  spent  on  each  activity.  These 
statements  cause  a  lot  of  discussion  at  the  Allotment  Conferences  and 
show  beyond  question  that  if  each  man  knows  that  his  efforts  are 
going  to  be  recorded  and  appreciated  that  he  will  do  his  best  to  make 
a  good  showing.  The  practice  of  sending  out  statements  of  late  re¬ 
ports  and  return  vouchers  by  Forests  has  been  a  big  incentive  for 
better  work  on  the  part  of  both  the  clerks  and  Supervisors  and  sur¬ 
prising  results  have  been  accomplished.  There  is  no  question  but 
what  members  of  an  organization  are  much  more  likely  to  carry  out 
a  personnel  program  when  they  have  had  a  part  in  the  making  of  it. 
It  is  harder  to  develop  team  work  in  an  organization  like  the  Service 
where  emplo3rees  are  scattered  than  it  is  in  most  organizations  where 
men  are  working  together  and  can  figure  their  own  batting  averages 
in  direct  comparison  with  the  other  fellows.  Anyone  who  successfully 
does  the  work  specified  certainly  has  the  proper  personnel  qualifi- 
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cations  and  it  seems  to  me  that  a  record  of  accomplishment  worked 
out  with  the  men  which  will  assure  them  that  their  efforts  are  meas¬ 
ured, recorded  and  appreciated  is  the  only  fair  method  of  rating  them. 


Andrew  Hutton  Durango,  Colorado 

2.  It  is  true  that  men  do  their  best  only  when  “the  results  of 
their  efforts  are  measured,  recorded  and  appreciated”.  To  rate  a 
man  correctly,  we  must  measure  his  production  in  results  rather 
than  by  the  qualities  and  characteristics  which  produced  the  results. 
Although  Job  Analysis,  Job  Specifications  and  Objectives  have  helped 
us  in  providing  a  means  for  measuring  results,  I  do  not  believe  that 
they  have  been  so  well  worked  out  or  so  clearly  stated  as  to  make 
them  as  valuable  as  they  should  be.  We  cannot  measure  unless  we 
have  something  to  measure  with  and  even  with  our  job  analysis, 
descriptions  and  objectives  there  are  a  lot  of  jobs  in  the  Service  for 
which  no  measuring  stick  has  been  provided.  There  are  also  plenty 
of  jobs  for  which  priority  has  never  been  decided.  When  we  do  not 

know  what  we  want  to  do  or  how  we  want  it  done,  how  can 
we  measure  its  accomplishment  or  teach  another  how  to  do  it  best? 
What  is  good  work  to  one  man,  is  poor  work  to  another,  will  continue 
to  be  the  case  until  we  tie  the  jobs  to  the  ground  and  decide  definitely 
what  we. want  done.  A  good  job  of  timber  marking  to  one  man  is  a 
poor  job  to  another.  The  same  is  true  of  trail  maintenance  or  con¬ 
struction,  range  management  and  a  lot  of  other  jobs. 

Providing  ways  and  means  of  correctly  measuring  results  is 
therefore  the  big  job.  Recording  these  results,  although  probably 
not  easy  to  do  and  make  useable,  is  much  easier  than  measuring.  I 
believe  that  it  is  true  that  we  have,  as  stated  in  the  lesson,  failed  to 
make  use  of  the  records  we  have.  We  have  rated  men  as  good, 
average  or  poor  but  we  have  failed  to  specify  why.  Often  we  base 
our  ratings  on  opinion  and  not  on  facts.  However,  we  cannot  be 
taught  to  record  results  until  we  are  taught  how  to  measure  them. 

3.  I  agree  with  the  statement  in  the  lesson  that  placement,  to  be 
successful,  depends  on  just  two  things:  What  is  the  job?  Can  the 
man  do  it?  I  believe  that  this  principle  should  be  followed  absolutely 
in  placing  men  in  the  Service.  After  we  have  determined  what  the 
job  is,  how  best  to  do  it  and  how  long  it  should  take,  it  should  not  be 
a  “trial  and  error”  proposition,  but  as  yet  I  am  afraid  it  is,  for  we 
have  a  lot  of  things  to  do  and  problems  to  solve  before  we  know 
definitely  what  the  jobs  really  are  and  before  we  have  eliminated, 
so  far  as  that  elimination  is  possible,  personal  prejudices  and  opin¬ 
ions.  Characteristics  or  qualities  which  produce  results  should  be 
given  only  minor  consideration.  Results  on  previous  jobs  should 
be  given  by  far  the  most  weight  and  the  man  and  the  job  corelated 
by  an  analysis  of  the  job  to  be  done  and  by  an  analysis  of  results  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  man  on  previous  assignments.  For  both  we  need 
measurement  and  recording. 


Walt  L.  Dutton  John  Day,  Oregon 

2.  If  measuring,  recording  and  appreciating  accomplishment  are 
human  requirements  for  success  we  are  not  now  going  very  far  to 
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prevent  failure.  We  measure  scarcely  at  all,  record  spasmodically, 
and  appreciate  in  proportion  to  the  impression  received.  Our  annual 
quality  and  quantity  accomplishment  ratings,  like  the  rating  of  per¬ 
sonal  attributes,  represent  little  more  than  the  impression  of  the  man 
making  them.  Good  impressions  have  pulled  men  through  when  they 
were  not  doing  the  work  at  all,  while  a  poor  impression  (maybe  some 
inconsequential  thing)  has  sent  a  good  man’s  stock  downward;  all 
because  of  the  lack  of  some  effective  means  of  measuring  and  record¬ 
ing  efforts. 

The  new  job  analysis  is  a  measurement  of  the  work  to  be  done 
but  alone,  does  not  even  approach  a  measurment  of  the  work  that  is 
done.  What  we  need  to  do  is  to  follow  up  the  analysis  and  work  plans 
with  an  accomplishment  record  that  will  go  into  the  same  detail  as 
the  plan  itself  in  showing  the  success  of  the  man’s  efforts  under  the 
plan.  We  need  to  have  the  Forester  or  District  Forester  tell  us  that 
the  accomplishment  record  carries  the  same  importance  in  the  scheme 
of  things  as  the  other  parts  of  the  plan.  When  this  has  been  done 
we  can  feel  that  we  are  measuring  and  recording,  and  the  ranger  will 
feel  that  his  efforts  are  appreciated.  The  accomplishment  record  will 
not  consist  of  another  mysterious  document  for  the  confidential  file 
and  the  Ranger,  currently,  will  know  the  success  of  his  efforts. 

Chas.  DeMoisy,  Jr.  Provo,  Utah 

2.  I  take  it  that  all  districts  are  now  using  job  analyses  at  least 
for  ranger  districts  and  that  plans  and  job  sheets  based  thereon  have 
been  made.  It  should  be  the  rule  for  the  Supervisors  to  make  a  care¬ 
ful  check  of  performance  under  the  plans  in  each  case  to  determine 
what  has  and  what  has  not  been  accomplished  and  why.  This  might 
be  summed  up  annually  and  go  into  jobs  and  parts  of  jobs  done  and 
not  done  and  to  what  standards  they  are  done.  A  1  or  2  page  memo¬ 
randum  could  cover  the  high  points  in  the  year’s  record.  It  might 
be  closed  with  the  Supervisor’s  conclusion  of  the  ability  and  results 
of  the  man’s  efforts  and  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  officer  to 
the  Service,  with  outstanding  good  and  bad  points. 

If  honestly  made  this  would  be  a  direct  rating  record  based  on 
accomplishment  and  a  review  of  the  year’s  work  rather  than  on  mem¬ 
ory  or  hunches.  A  copy  of  this  memorandum  or  record  furnished  to 
the  man  whose  work  is  reviewed  would  be  his  notice  of  the  measure¬ 
ment  and  appreciation  of  his  efforts.  It  would  let  him  know  how 
close  he  is  coming  to  the  bull’s-eye  and  where  and  how  he  would  have 
to  make  adjustments  in  order  to  come  closer. 


H.  L.  Plumb  Olympia,  Washington 

Better  ratings  would  be  beneficial.  I  have  not  yet  met  a  rating 
officer  who  appears  satisfied  with  our  present  system.  To  suggest 
a  better  system  would  require  considerable  study.  Ratings  would 
probably  reflect  more  accurate  conditions  if  it  were  possible  to  rate 
men  on  each  individual  job,  and  then  strike  an  average,  but  that 
means  more  paper  work,  and  we  have  plenty  now. 

Under  our  present  system,  when  the  work  of  a  Forest  officer 
falls  below  average,  his  deficiencies  are  talked  over  with  him  and  he 
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is  given  special  attention  so  that  he  mav  overcome  them.  However 
it  is  not  the  practice  to  pick  out  everv  little  thing  that  mav  not  he 
done  as  well  as  we  could  wish  and  hold  it  up  to  the  light  of  day  for  in¬ 
spection,  rating  and  reprimand.  Men  are  of  various  temperaments 
and  fortunately  do  not  all  react  the  same  wav.  However,  it  is  mv 
belief  that  too  much  attention  is  frequently  paid  to  the  smaller  «sh on¬ 
comings  which  mav  come  into  the  limelight  to  the  complete  oblivion 
of  much  more  important  jobs  well  done.  Few  men  can  do  their  best 
work  when  minor  shortcomings  are  over-emphasized  and  their  efforts 
in  larger  things  overlooked. 

Naturallv  better  rating  records  would  be  of  assistance  but  will 
thev  be  worth  the  cost?  Everyone  makes  a  mistake  once  in  a  while, 
but  few  make  the  same  one  twice.  Mos*  of  us  want  to  forget  our  past 
mistakes  and  hone  that  our  superiors  will  do  the  same.  A  complete 
record  of  accomplishments  and  mistakes  might  do  more  harm  than 
good.  It  might  tend  to  make  one  skeptical  of  everybody  else  because 
of  the  recorded  errors,  even  though  one  usually  profits  by  a  mistake. 
If  we  continue  to  use  the  best  available  facts  with  common  ser^e  and 
good,  unbiased  judgment,  we  should  be  able  to  avoid  the  rocks. 

(Plumb  brings  out  here  another  principle  which  is  now  being 
more  and  more  accepted:  “We  should  forget  our  mistakes”,  at  least 
that  is  what  the  psychologists  tell  us.  I  realize  that  this  i«  apt  to  be 
misunderstood  and  may  seem  to  conflict  with  the  idea  that  to  improve 
we  need  to  know  our  degre  of  success,  which  sometimes  is  not  very 
high.  To  use  the  same  illustration  used  above:  You  are  guessing 
the  diameter  of  trees ;  you  guess  30  inches  on  a  42  inch  tree — a  12 
inch  mistake.  Now,  if  the  next  time  your  mind  is  full  of  your  mis¬ 
take,  what  a  big  mistake  you  just  made,  chances  are  you  will  make 
another,  but  if  you  have  a  positive  picture  of  a  42  inch  tree  as  a  guide, 
you  will  do  better — improve.  Here  again  the  idea  has  nothing  to  do 
with  praise  or  blame,  but  deals  entirely  with  other  factors.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  I  remember  once  when  I  was  a  Forest  assistant  out  on  a  Forest, 
an  inspector  came  along  and  criticised  a  ranger’s  marking  until  that 
ranger  was  helpless ;  he  couldn’t  mark  at  all ;  the  only  thing  he  seemed 
reasonably  sure  of  was  that  if  he  either  marked  or  left  a  tree  it  would 
be  wrong;  and  since  that  was  what  he  was  thinking  that  was  what 
usually  happened.  It  took  me  three  days  to  bring  him  out  of  it — to 
replace  his  negative  idea  with  a  positive  one  of  what  was  right.  In 
doing  that,  I  did  not  praise  him  once;  it  just  never  occurred  to  either 
of  us.  P.  K.) 

W.  M.  Nagel  Kalispell,  Montana 

Along  with  properly  informing  a  man  that  his  work  is  appreciat¬ 
ed  there  is  the  problem  of  salary  increases.  One  without  the  other 
does  not  solve  the  problem.  Except  in  a  few  outstanding  cases,  based 
on  exceptionally  valuable  services,  the  increases  have  been  too  small 
and  too  far  between.  A  supervisor  is  in  close  contact  with  all  employ¬ 
ees  on  his  Forest  and  does  not  recommend  unwarranted  increases. 
If  nothing  can  be  done  about  changing  the  policy  or  making  more 
funds  available  for  this  purpose,  there  is  little  need  for  expressing  the 
thought  that  a  supervisor’s  recommendations  for  salary  increases 
should  materialize. 
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Our  rating  scheme  has  never  been  entirely  satisfactory.  Incon¬ 
sistencies  between  rating  officers  are  fairly  well  ironed  out  by  review¬ 
ing  officers. 

Our  records  are  seldom  as  complete  as  they  should  be.  Most  of 
us  will  admit  it.  Periodically  we  set  out  to  keep  more  complete  records 
on  accomobshments  and  sooner  or  later  the  volume  of  other  work 
causes  us  to  set  aside  certain  duties.  We  are  side-tracked  to  fire  sup¬ 
pression  for  long  periods,  and  this  is  followed  by  an  aftermath  of 
heavy  work.  Seldom  a  year  passes  but  that  a  Forest  has  special  un- 
forseen  jobs  that  cut  in  heavily  on  the  planned  program. 


W.  E.  Tangren  Elko,  Nevada 

2.  It  is  becoming  an  accepted  policy  that  a  promotion  cannot  be 
given  a  ranger  without  a  careful  inspection  of  his  district  the  year 
previous.  By  the  same  principle,  has  the  ranger  not  the  right  to  such 
an  inspection  annually  or  at  least  biannually  ?  We  work  to  accomplish 
and  wish  to  know  if  and  how  we  accomplish.  Remuneration  for  work 
includes  salary  and  enjoyment  of  accomplishments.  There  must  be 
records  and  ratings  to  get  and  increase  the  salary.  If  we  don’t  know 
our  accomplishments  we  cannot  have  joy  in  them?  Records  and  rat¬ 
ings  are  a  measure  of  our  success.  Without  this  measure  incentives 
may  become  dull. 

Lewis  R.  Rist  Glenwood  Springs,  Colorado 

2.  Our  records  are  good  in  so  far  as  they  go,  but  they  don’t  go 
far  enough.  In  the  first  place,  the  work  analysis  is  a  good  start  to 
determine  the  work  on  a  ranger  district,  but  the  accomplishment  re¬ 
mains  to  be  determined  before  the  work  can  be  recorded.  In  this, 
we  cannot  use  factory  methods  where  an  inventory  of  the  output  can 
be  made,  but  must  deal  with  a  man’s  work  which  is  scattered  over 
some  200,000  acres,  much  of  which  is  not  possible  of  measuring  in 
the  space  of  a  year. 

It  also  occurs  to  me  that  it  is  probable  that  many  kinds  of  scale 
rules  are  being  used  on  the  different  Forests  in  measuring  the  work 
of  the  men.  Since  no  standard  has  been  outlined,  is  it  not  possible 
that  I  am  using  a  very  poor  method  of  arriving  at  the  output  of  my 
rangers,  whereas  another  supervisor  may  have  developed  an  accurate 
and  much  more  satisfactory  scheme?  The  same  is  likely  true  of  the 
methods  of  recording  work  and  it  seems  that  these  questions  could 
well  be  given  further  study  in  order  that  our  records  may  be  the  best 
available. 


Arthur  L.  Nelson  Halsey,  Nebraska 

2.  We  inspect  their  work,  and  try  to  write  a  complete  memo¬ 
randum  of  the  points  taken  up  or  seen  on  the  trip,  a  copy  of  which 
is  furnished  the  Ranger  or  the  individual  inspected,  but  this  is  not 
enough ;  our  inspections  are  too  far  apart  to  fill  this  requirement.  We 
have  our  Form  44  to  fill  out,  using  the  Ranger’s  Financial  Statement 
as  the  essential  basis  of  the  report.  Why  couldn’t  a  rating  be  given 
them  on  their  financial  management  as  recorded  for  the  quarter? 
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Such  a  rating  could  also  have  a  counterpart  in  a  field  inspection  rat¬ 
ing  on  quality  and  value  received,  rather  than  on  a  book  control.  I 
believe  that  a  scheme  of  graphic  and  numerical  ratings  for  individuals 
can  be  successfully  worked  out  to  cover  both  office  and  field  work. 
The  job  analysis  and  job  requirement  or  description,  along  with  oui’ 
standards,  would  furnish  a  basis  to  start  from. 

With  a  monthly  or  quarterly  individual  rating  sheet  given  out  to 
each  man  covering  only  his  work,  the  men  would  soon  begin  feeling 
that  their  work  was  all  taken  into  account.  They  would  ask  of  their 
own  accord  for  suggestions  on  how  to  improve  their  Grazing  work, 
or  Lands  work,  etc.  It  would  require  very  tactful  presentation,  but 
if  presented  in  the  right  way  would  soon  develop  (although  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  room  for  argument)  a  spirit  of  cooperativeness  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  highest  output  and  quality  for  the  month  or  quarter.  We 
can  use  our  present  records  more  than  has  been  done.  Everyone  has 
seen  the  effect  that  late  report  notices  and  the  annual  summary  of 
reports  on  time  has  made  in  bringing  reports  in  on  time.  Why  not 
make  use  of  this  means  to  get  more  and  better  work  done? 


PLACEMENTS 


J.  R,  Bruckart  Vancouver,  Washington 

3.  One  of  the  most  important  duties  the  executive  has  to  per¬ 
form  is  to  assign  men  to  the  jobs  they  are  best  fitted  to  fill.  I  am  in 
favor  of  going  the  limit  in  this  matter  because  there  is  nothing  so 
conducive  to  discord  and  inefficiency  as  the  assignment  of  a  man  to 
a  job  he  is  not  fitted,  by  reason  of  training,  ability  or  temperament, 
to  fill.  I  know  of  a  case  where  a  man  having  been  assigned  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  job,  failed  completely  and  his  separation  from  the  service  was 
being  considered.  However,  he  was  assigned  to  a  different  class  of 
work  and  made  good  without  difficulty.  This  man  is  now  rated  as  a 
very  efficient  officer  and  I  attribute  it  very  largely  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  assigned  to  the  class  of  work  for  which  he  was  best  fitted  to 
perform. 

As  a  general  proposition,  I  believe  that  the  executive  having  all 
the  facts  relating  to  the  job  and  the  man,  is  best  fitted  to  determine 
if  the  person  under  consideration  can  handle  the  work  on  a  certain 
assignment  satisfactorily. 

Taking  the  Service  as  a  whole,  there  are  a  comparatively  large 
number  of  positions  to  fill,  each  one  being,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
different  from  the  other,  and  requiring  a  different  type  of  man  to 
successfully  fill  it.  If  the  different  jobs  are  carefully  analyzed  and 
the  same  analysis  applied  to  the  personnel,  I  believe  there  will  be  little 
difficulty  in  placing  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 

Every  man  who  has  a  family  is  entitled  to  all  the  consideration 
the  Service  can  give  him  and  at  the  same  time  get  the  work  done. 
The  very  nature  of  the  job  makes  it  necessary  for  a  large  number  of 
rangers  to  live  in  places  where  social  advantages  are  limited  and 
when  a  man  goes  into  the  work  he  usually  appreciates  this.  I  would 
be  inclined  to  give  a  lot  of  weight  to  needed  social  advantages,  even 
at  some  cost  to  the  work,  in  selecting  a  ranger  to  fill  any  position  on 
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this  Forest.  A  married  man  with  children  to  educate  should  not,  if  it 
nan  possibly  be  avoided,  be  assigned  to  a  place  without  school  advan¬ 
tages.  Most  men  thus  assigned  will  soon  become  dissatisfied  and  the 
work  will  suffer  sooner  or  later.  Much  has  been  done  in  the  past  in 
moving  rangers’  headouarters  from  isolated  places  to  small  towns 
ir  or  adiaeent  to  the  Forest.  These  changes  have  resulted  in  better 
satisfied  and  higher  grade  rangrs.  Undesirable  assignments  must 
of  course  be  filled  bv  someone  and  the  men  so  assigned  must  make 
the  best  of  it.  However,  there  are  very  few  jobs  that  if  a  careful 
study  is  made  of  the  personnel  that  cannot  be  filled  by  someone  well 
fitted  in  practically  every  respect  to  fill  the  place  in  a  satisfactory 
marner. 

The  selection  and  placement  of  year-long  men  on  a  Forest  must 
be  correlated  between  Forests  throughout  the  district  and  this  makes 
it  imperative  that  we  make  a  real  job  analysis  of  each  position  and  a 
personnel  analysis  of  each  man.  If  this  is  done  in  a  practical  and  in¬ 
telligent  manner,  we  will  be  in  a  much  better  position  to  fit  each  man 
to  the  job  he  is  best  qualified  to  fill. 

Rav  R.  Clarke  Gunnison,  Colorado 

3.  We  should  go  mir-h  further  than  we  have  in  choosing  He  as¬ 
signment  of  men  according  to  the  work  to  be  done.  While  some,  per¬ 
haps  much,  consideration  has  been  given  the  matter,  decisions  have 
not  been  made  upon  the  basis  which  science  now  offers.  Too  much 
^a«  been  left  unscientific  impressions  and  conjecture.  A  number, 
but  by  far  too  few,  institutions  of  higher  learning  have  worked  out 
measurements  of  lament  ability  and  inclinations,  which  show  with  a 
great  degree  of  accuracy  the  bent  of  the  individual  and  the  kind  of 
work  in  whinh  he  will  be  hanpv.  Industry  has  only  just  began  to  use 
this  method  of  selection.  Many  leading  thinkers  in  both  industry 
and  education  prophesy  that  it  will  soon  come  into  general  use  with 
enormous  benefits  generally  and  to  the  individual  especially.  It  cer- 
tainlv  seems  to  me  that  manv  misfits,  which  entail  great  economic 
loss  a^d  many  disappointments,  can  be  eliminated  by  the  use  of  this 
method. 

In  mv  opinion  the  selection  of  men  should  go  back  much  further 
than  it  now  does.  In  the  case  of  the  college  graduate  it  should  go 
back  to  under-graduate  days.  That  is  where  the  record  should  start. 
However,  if  the  record  has  not  been  built  up,  or  in  the  case  of  the  man 
who  appears  to  take  the  ranger  examination  or  having  passed  it,  is 
seeking  appointment  on  a  ranger  district,  a  suitable  measurement 
test  should  be  devised  and  given,  the  results  entered  in  the  record, 
and  used  in  making  the  assignment. 

Having  the  analyses  of  our  job  is  only  half  of  the  battle.  We 
have  that  record.  It  may  be  adequate  but  if  we  then  place  an  individ¬ 
ual  on  the  job  who  is  congenitally,  inherently  or  essentially  unfitted 
for  the  work  to  be  done — if  his  selection  is  accidental,  casual  or  tran¬ 
sient,  then  we  are  still  shooting  in  the  dark. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  our  work  is  varied.  That  there  are 
many  duties  having  radical  differences,  some  of  which  will  appeal  to 
few,  probably  to  no  individual.  Never-the-less,  with  the  kind  of  re¬ 
cord  mentioned,  we  will  be  able  to  judge  with  a  greater  degree  of  ac- 
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curacy  and  be  able  to  place  the  man  where  he  will  have  a  much  greater 
chance  to  succeed,  which  means  a  greater  chance  for  the  Service  to 
achieve  its  objective.  The  record  should  be  the  judge.  When  this  is 
the  case  there  is  much  more  chance  tha^  the  man  will  be  able  to  adapt 
himself  to  the  environment  and  requirements,  which  is  as  essential 
as  that  he  have  the  intellect,  the  intelligence  and  the  energy  to  do  the 
work. 

Leon  C.  Hurtt  Helena,  Montana 

There  seems  to  be  a  little  doubt  that  our  employees  and  our  or¬ 
ganization  would  greatly  benefit  by  greater  attention  to  and  more 
skill  in  placing  them.  Some  preliminary  idea  as  to  the  kind  of  an 
assignment  to  which  a  man  is  best  fitted  may  be  gained  by  short  con¬ 
tact  with  him,  assuming  of  course,  that  you  are  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  job  itself.  At  best,  final  conclusions  about  advantageous 
placements  must  be  to  a  considerable  extent  by  trial  and  error.  The 
error  phase  of  the  trial  should  not  be  unduly  prolonged.  It  frequently 
is  prolonged,  however,  because  of  lack  of  contact  and  close  super¬ 
vision  between  the  employee  and  his  supervisor  to  the  point  where 
something  goes  wrong.  Then  a  lot  of  training  is  often  lost  through 
failure  to  follow  through  and  get  proper  hook-up  with  the  man  to  the 
right  job. 

Advantageous  placement  of  men  is  a  fundamental  that  is  too 
often  practically  crowded  out  of  consideration  by  other  things  of  far 
less  importance  but  about  which  there  is  greater  and  more  constant 
pressure.  Familiarity  with  both  the  job  and  the  man  in  considerable 
detail  is  needed  before  the  two  can  be  intelligently  correlated.  This 
familiarity  cannot  be  gained  by  judging  the  neatness  and  promptness 
of  reports.  It  must  come  from  intimate  contact  with  the  man  and 
knowledge  of  his  job.  I  think  that  a  supervisor’s  time  might  be  more 
profitably  spent  on  such  work  as  this  than  in  compiling  statistics 
and  long  reports. 


John  W.  Lowell  Hamilton,  Montana 

3.  We  do  attempt  to  assign  men  to  the  district  or  group  of  jobs 
to  which  they  are  best  fitted.  The  man  himself  is  oftentimes  mis¬ 
fitted  because  there  is  only  one  place  open  for  him,  and  we  must  try 
this  man  out  some  place  with  the  result  that  to  a  large  extent  it  is 
a  trial  and  error  proposition.  Before  trial  perhaps  the  ranger  is  the 
best  judge;  after  trial  with  the  right  amount  of  inspection  and  train¬ 
ing  work  and  knowledge  of  conditions  on  other  jobs  and  districts, 
the  Supervisor  should  be  the  best  judge.  If  a  man  is  fitted  for  a 
particular  job  or  district  and  I  know  he  would  not  function  on  any 
other  job  available,  I  would  not  let  school  and  other  facilities  interfere 
with  assigning  him  to  the  proper  job.  A  worth  while  employee  should 
not  be  handicapped  by  placing  him  on  a  job  where  proper  facilities  for 
educating  his  family  are  not  present  if  that  can  be  avoided  without 
material  detriment  to  Forest  Service  work.  If  you  know  your  men 
as  we  should  know  them  and  know  the  job  as  we  should  know  it,  it 
should  not  be  difficult  to  correlate  the  man  and  the  job,  but  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  the  class  of  men  which  we  require  are  such  that 
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a  large  majority  of  them  can  be  fitted  to  any  ranger  district  job  if 
we  can  give  the  required  amount  of  time  to  the  man  on  the  job.  After 
all,  it  seems  to  me  that  correlation  of  the  man  and  the  job  is  very 
largely  a  question  of  training. 


Alva  A.  Simpson  Miles  City,  Montana 

3.  Viewing  National  Forest  work  as  a  whole  there  is  unques¬ 
tionably  opportunity  for  assigning  men  according  to  the  work.  I 
think  we  have  done  this  to  a  limited  extent.  We  often  assign  a  man 
to  a  district  on  account  of  his  ability  to  perform  certain  work  that  is 
in  need  of  correction  on  that  District.  On  the  other  hand  we  as  often 
retain  a  man  that  is  not  fitted  for  adequate  performance  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  objectives  because  of  his  ability  in  minor  activities  or  in  activi¬ 
ties  that  are  not  related  to  the  job  at  hand.  By  proper  personnel 
analysis  we  should  be  able  to  determine  within  reasonable  limits  the 
proper  niche  for  a  man  and  while  I  do  not  subscribe  fully  to  a  policy 
of  always  fitting  a  man  to  the  job,  I  believe  that  within  certain  limits 
it  is  desirable.  We  must  consider  living  conditions — social  environ¬ 
ments  and  such  factors.  I  knew  a  man  that  was  a  decided  success  in 
timber  sale  work  and  was  interested  in  that  sort  of  work  but  is  far 
more  valuable  in  a  District  Ranger  assignment  and  has  qualified  in 
lands  and  grazing  work  thru  study  because  the  District  Ranger  job 
gives  him  more  home  life  than  project  timber  sales  did.  The  poten- 
lial  abilities  of  this  man  have  been  brought  out  by  a  different  assign¬ 
ment,  altho  a  fitting  process  a  few  years  ago  would  have  probably  re¬ 
tained  him  on  timber  sale  work. 

Before  we  can  go  far  in  personnel  analysis  we  must  have  records. 
Of  the  five  primary  requirements  for  rating  a  business  on  page  4  of 
the  reprint  “A  Method  of  Measuring  and  Rating  Management”  the 
Fores;  Service  has  inadequate  data  on  the  first  three  and  only  medi¬ 
ocre  data  on  the  last  two.  How  far  can  we  get  with  such  deficiencies  ? 


M.  H.  Deming  Kemmerer,  Wyoming 

3.  In  the  assignment  of  men  the  Forest  Service  has  undoubted¬ 
ly  attempted  as  far  as  possible,  to  fit  the  man  with  the  job  he  is  best 
titted  tor.  However  there  are  many  factors  adversely  affecting  such 
placement.  For  example  we  might  have  an  over-supply  of  men  fitted 
ior  grazing  Ranger  Districts  and  a  dearth  of  such  positions  to  fill. 
In  consequence  the  man  must  of  course  be  appointed  to  a  timber  dis¬ 
trict  until  such  time  as  an  opening  occurs  which  more  nearly  fits  his 
capabilities. 

In  the  matter  of  new  appointments  the  eligible  list  by  States  may 
hinder  the  appointment  of  a  man  peculiarly  fitted  for  a  certain  job 
which  happens  to  open  up  in  another  State.  In  most  cases  the  Super¬ 
visor,  rather  than  the  Ranger,  is  in  the  best  position  to  judge  which 
man  he  wants  to  fill  the  particular  job  he  may  have  open.  He  knows 
more  about  the  job  to  be  filled  and  more  about  the  different  men  he 
has  available  so  that  he  can  view  the  case  more  in  the  abstract  and 
make  a  proper  appointment.  The  environment  of  the  job  must  certain¬ 
ly  be  an  important  factor  for  consideration  in  filling  any  position. 
No  ranger  w.th  a  family  to  care  for  and  educate  will  be  content  to 
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live  on  a  “back”  district  and  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  him  to  do  so. 
Such  an  experiment  is  usually  fore-ordained  to  failure.  On  the  other 
hand  the  ranger  cannot  always  expect  that  any  assignment  will  al¬ 
ways  fill  the  exact  conditions  under  which  he  would  like  to  live  and 
work.  He  must  be  willing  to  spend  some  time  under  adverse  condi¬ 
tions  if  it  becomes  necessary. 

The  type  of  man  now  entering  the  Service  is  educated  to  a  higher 
plane  of  living  than  the  entrant  of  fifteen  years  ago.  He  demands 
more  in  order  to  be  satisfied  but  he  should  certainly  realize  that  it  is 
up  to  him  to  take  the  less  desirable  position  until  he  has  proven  his 
worth  and  that  the  more  desirable  locations  and  positions  are  assign¬ 
ed  as  the  reward  for  good  work,  this  often  coming  after  a  period  of 
assignment  in  some  less  desirable  location. 

J.  N.  Templer  Butte,  Montana 

Undoubtedly  many  men  temperamentally  unfit  to  take  over  cer¬ 
tain  jobs  or  responsibilities  pass  all  tests  provided  to  gauge  their  fit¬ 
ness  and  it  is  only  after  a  considerable  period  has  passed  that  it  is 
discovered  that  the  employee  or  the  employee’s  dependants  are  un¬ 
able  to  reconcile  themselves  to  the  environment  to  which  the  job  sen¬ 
tences  them. 

With  the  salaries  paid  in  all  lines  at  present,  the  hiring  agent  has 
the  right  to  expect  that  the  employee  take  ever  and  successfully 
handle  the  job  to  which  he  is  assigned  without  a  lot  of  coddling  and 
gratuitous  but  costly  education  or  training. 


J.  R.  Hall  Sonora,  California 

3.  I  believe  we  have  more  good  men  quit  the  Forest  Service  be¬ 
cause  of  the  better  social  condition  demands  by  their  wives,  than  for 
any  other  reason. 

We  should  make  it  a  point  to  choose  men  for  assignments  very 
carefully  according  to  whether  married  or  not,  the  kind  of  living  con¬ 
ditions  they  and  their  families  have  been  used  to,  etc. 

I  believe  in  so  far  as  possible  without  having  the  Ranger  Stations 
too  remote  from  the  Ranger’s  work,  that  the  headquarters  should  be 
in  towns  or  settlements  where  there  are  social  advantages  for  the 
families. 

The  Ranger  District  with  headquarters  in  a  town  never  lacks  a 
good  man  to  run  it. 


F.  S.  Moore  Montpelier,  Idaho 

(3)  It  seems  to  me  that  the  answer  to  the  question  as  to  the 
choosing  of  the  assignments  of  men  according  to  the  work  is  so  obvi¬ 
ous  as  to  require  but  little  discussion.  I  believe  it  is  a  uniform  prac¬ 
tice  in  private  as  well  as  public  work  to  make  assignments  according 
to  the  work  and  the  qualifications  of  the  man  to  meet  the  particular 
requirements  of  the  job  under  consideration.  This  applies  to  prac¬ 
tically  all  jobs  regardless  of  size.  Naturally  we  must  first  know  what 
the  job  is,  the  various  details,  nature  of  the  work,  the  particular  qual¬ 
ifications  necessary  to  handle  the  work  satisfactorily,  etc.,  which  is 
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usually  given  in  the  job  analysis.  Then,  in  casting  about  for  the  log¬ 
ical  man  to  assign  to  the  job,  and  considering  the  available  material, 
we  attempt  to  select  and  assign  the  man  the  best  qualified  for  the 
job  considering  the  requirements  of  the  job  and  the  individual’s  qual¬ 
ifications  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  particular  job  in  question. 
If  the  job  rails  for  special  qualifications  along  some  particular  line  we 
naturally  endeavor  to  select  the  man  whose  past  training,  experience, 
work  and  accomplishments  along  that  lire  have  been  such  as  to  fit 
him  for  the  job.  If  we  want  a  guard  for  a  job  where  there  is  a  lot  of 
improvement  work,  such  as  maintenance  of  fences,  telephone  lines, 
trails,  etc.,  to  be  done  we  try  to  select  a  man  whose  past  work  has 
been  along  this  line  and  whose  past  record  indicates  he  is  qualified  to 
do  ■'his  work  rather  than  a  man  whose  work  has  been  in  an  office  or 
store.  Likewise,  if  we  want  a  ranger  on  a  heavy  grazing  district 
we  trv  and  get  a  man  with  grazing  experience,  etc.  In  short  after 
analyzing  the  job  we  attempt  to  analyze  the  men  thru  a  study  and 
investigation  of  their  past  accomplishments,  training  and  experience, 
etc.  what  class  of  work  they  have  shown  a  marked  preference  for 
and  handled  the  most  proficiently.  If  a  man  shows  a  natural  inclina¬ 
tion  or  bent  for  investigative  or  studies  work  believe  he  should  be 
assigned  to  this  class  of  work  if  possible  rather  than  to  work  in  which 
he  is  rot  interested  as  his  highest  use  to  the  Service  and  to  himself 
will  be  along  the  lines  of  work  in  which  he  is  the  most  interested  and 
for  which  he  is  the  best  qualified. 

If  the  requirements  of  the  job  and  the  qualifications  of  the  man 
are  fully  analyzed  it  should  not  be  so  much  of  a  trial  and  error  propo¬ 
sition.  We  have  the  specifications  of  the  job  and  to  a  certain  extent 
we  have  the  accomplishments  and  past  history  of  the  man  on  such 
work.  These  records  are,  however,  more  or  less  incomplete  and  the 
jobs  are  constantly  changing  and  new  factors  come  up  that  have  not 
entered  into  or  been  considered  in  the  previous  job  at  all.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  this  is  the  best  method  we  have  of  harmonizing  the  man 
and  the  job.  however,  and  eliminating,  as  far  as  possible  the  square 
peg  in  the  round  hole  which  we  will  never  be  able  to  entirely  eliminate 
except  thru  trial  and  reassignment  on  account  of  the  human  element 
with  which  we  are  dealirg.  Believe  the  Supervisor  is  in  a  better 
position  to  judge  as  to  the  qualifications  and  fitness  than  the  ranger 
since  he  gets  a  larger  perspective  of  the  job  than  the  ranger  and  has 
a  comparison  between  men  and  the  jobs. 

In  any  job  the  first  two  things  we  have  to  consider  are  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  job  and  the  qualifications  of  the  man  for  the  job. 
If  we  decide  that  the  man  is  qualified  for  the  job  then  we  have  other 
factors  to  consider  and  which  we  must  take  into  consideration  in 
making  the  assignment.  If  the  man  has  a  family  of  children  of  school 
age  it  is  seldom  advisable  to  assign  him  to  some  remote,  inaccessible 
location  without  school  or  other  facilities  no  matter  how  well  quali¬ 
fied  he  is  to  handle  the  job  since  to  do  so  results  in  an  injustice  to 
the  man  and  family  and  will  usually,  sooner  or  later,  result  in  dis« 
satisfaction  to  the  man  which  will  be  reflected  in  his  work.  I  feel 
that  we  should  consider  this  factor  very  seriously  and  fully  in  mak¬ 
ing  assigi  ments  as  it  is  usually  possible  to  work  such  assignments 
out  though  a  :  times  it  will  be  necessary  for  one  to  accept  an  assign¬ 
ment  which  m  all  respects  is  not  as  desirable  as  he  would  like.  I  be- 
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lieve,  however,  that  it  is  generally  recognized  that  we  should  harmon¬ 
ize  the  man  and  the  job  insofar  as  we  are  able.  I  feel  that  in  the 
past  we  have  not  analyzed  the  qualifications  of  the  man  for  the  job 
in  sufficient  detail  to  ascertain  just  how  he  is  going  to  fit  in  the  new 
assignment  and  believe  that  this  phase  should  be  considered  more 
carefully  in  making  assignments. 


FACTORY  METHODS 

Fred  Winn  Tucson,  Arizona 

In  this  lesson  we  have  as  reference:  “A  Method  of  Measuring 
and  Rating  Management”  which  is  wholly  devoted  to  management 
as  annlied  to  industry. 

Forestry  is  a  profession  not  an  industry  and  this  constant  pres¬ 
sure  to  industrialize  the  Service  is  all  wet.  If  we  are  willing  to 
concede  the  professional  status,  why  not  some  comparisons  with  other 
professions,  law,  medicine,  engineering  or  even  the  ministry?  Who 
ever  heard  of  a  physician  or  lawyer  attempting  to  analyze  his  pro¬ 
fessional  out-put  by  comparing  it  with  that  of  a  canning  factory  in 
California  or  a  shoe  factory  in  Massachusetts?  Granted;  that  in 
our  organization  we  may  have  failed  to  fully  utilize  the  records  we 
have  available ;  on  the  other  hand,  on  this  twenty-fifth  birthday  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  Service  we  have  every  right  to  “point  with  pride” 
to  our  accomplishments,  carried  on  for  a  quarter  century  by  a  per¬ 
sonnel  made  up  almost  exclusively  of  average  folks  and  with  an  almost 
total  lack  of  scandal  or  outstanding  personnel  lapses. 

Memory  recalls  a  certain  Forest  Inspector,  who  prior  to  the  in¬ 
spection  of  Forest  or  Ranger  district,  propounded  a  stock  query  as 
to  the  personnel:  “It  he  honest?  Does  he  get  drunk?  Is  he  a  liar?” 

P.  Keplinger  Denver,  Colorado 

I  hope  you  won’t  think  I’m  taking  too  much  the  school  teacher 
attitude  in  my  comments  inserted  in  these  discussions;  in  reality  1 
am  just  trying  to  repair  my  poor  work  in  writing  the  lesson.  I  re¬ 
alize  now  that  this  lesson  attempted  to  cover  too  much  ground.  It 
should  have  been  three  lessons,  or  at  least  two  and  a  half.  Under 
each  subject  there  are  important  principles  that  must  be  understood. 
In  addition,  methods  must  be  developed  for  applying  each  principle, 
that  is,  if  we  want  the  best  results  in  management. 

Methods  we  have  scarcely  touched.  That  is  not  your  fault.  1 
tried  to  cover  too  much  ground.  But  no  doubt  each  of  you  will  work 
out  a  method  of  application  for  himself.  And  when  my  “accomplish¬ 
ment  record”  is  made  possibly  I’ll  still  get  some  credit  for  what  you 
do,  even  though  I  didn’t  help. 
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TRAINING 

History  and  Objectives 

Training  as  a  corollary  to  learning  is  as  old  as  man  himself — older. 
Wherever  the  activities  of  the  old  must  be  learned  by  the  young,  nature 
has  developed  some  form  of  training  process.  But  training  in  industry 
as  a  recognized  and  organized  activity,  is  relatively  new.  In  the  old  days 
men  learned  largely  by  chance;  the  assistant  foreman  picked  up  the  work 
of  the  foreman,  and  the  vice-president  learned  the  work  of  the  president 
from  general  observation  and  contact.  As  with  other  subjects  we  are  dis¬ 
cussing,  training  is  a  product  of  big  business.  But  strangely  enough  its 
beginning  was  based  largely  on  sentiment  and  not  on  the  pursuit  of  profits. 
Successful  businessmen  established  training  departments  in  order  that 
their  employees  might  have  opportunities  which  they  themselves  had  miss¬ 
ed.  This  gave  us  the  “corporation  school”  of  the  early  years  of  this  cen¬ 
tury. 

And  they  were  real  schools  with  classrooms  and  instructor.  The  work 
was  “educational”  rather  than  training  as  we  know  it  today.  They  copied 
the  methods  and  ideas  of  the  schoolroom.  The  training  idea  as  distinct 
from  education  is  a  development,  an  adaptation  to  conditions.  I  think 
most  individuls  have  to  pass  through  about  the  same  process  of  evolution 
as  has  industry  as  a  whole.  I  know  I  did.  I  considered  training  and  educa¬ 
tion  as  synonymous  terms  and  my  first  work  was  educational.  When  the 
District  Forester  assigned  me  to  the  job  of  preparing  a  home-study  course 
for  rangers,  I  tried  to  give  them  the  same  material  they  would  get  were 
they  taking  the  course  in  school.  When  two  of  our  colleges  recognized 
some  of  my  courses  and  offered  credit  for  them,  I  thought  that  recogni¬ 
tion  of  their  value.  It  merely  classified  them  as  belonging  to  education 
rather  than  training.  My  latest  courses  are  of  more  value  to  the  Service 
but  the  schools  don’t  give  them  credits. 

What  then  is  the  distinction?  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  express  since 
the  two  merge  into  each  other,  or  rather,  the  one  includes  the  other.  In 
general,  the  distinction  that  is  being  accepted  is  this:  Education  is  the 
broader  term;  it  deals  with  general  information  and  principles  applicable 
to  any  situation,  while  training  deals  with  the  particular  job  or  problem. 
Teaching  the  “selection  system”  and  its  general  application  and  place  in 
forestry  would  be  educational,  while  teaching  one  to  “mark”  under  that 
system  in  a  particular  stand  would  be  training.  Greene,  of  the  Research 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Training,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  says:  “The  term 
training  should  be  used  to  designate  organized  programs  for  speeding  up 
the  learning  processes  in  the  acquisition  of  skill  and  in  the  development 
of  aptitudes  in  the  handling  of  specific  commercial  and  industrial  prob¬ 
lems.” 

I  think  the  experience  of  most  Forest  Service  men  has  been  similar 
to  mine.  When  training  first  came  to  their  attention,  they  thought  of  it 
as  educational.  Later  they  have  gotten  the  training  idea  and  have  swung 
decidedly  in  that  direction;  possibly  some  of  us  have  gone  to  extremes. 
There  can  be  no  question  about  the  necessity  for  training  work,  but  the 


duplication  of  work  done  in  the  schools  is  questionable. 

In  industry,  the  reaction  away  from  the  early  educational  programs 
was  very  decided.  There  they  swung  to  the  other  extreme  and  emphasized 
training,  and  training  at  the  very  bottom — the  teaching  of  laborers  the 
technique  or  skill  required  to  do  their  various  jobs. 

During  this  period  vocational  schools  outside  of  industry  were  advo¬ 
cated,  but  in  general  such  schools  as  were  established  were  not  very  suc¬ 
cessful.  First,  it  was  attempted  to  run  them  like  other  schools,  using  edu¬ 
cational  methods,  and,  second,  they  would  train  a  boy  to  do  one  thing  and 
he  would  get  a  job  doing  something  else.  Industrial  training  fits  the  man 
for  the  particular  job  to  which  he  is  to  be  or  is  assigned. 

The  next  step  in  the  evolution  of  training  was  the  training  of  foremen. 
For  a  time  that  was  over-emphasized.  Industrial  magazines  discussed  it, 
industrial  schools  worked  out  programs  and  methods,  a  Government  bureau 
(Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education)  gave  to  it  most  of  its  time,  and 
even  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  made  it  a  special 
study  and  published  bulletins  on  how  it  should  be  done.  That  was  only 
three  or  four  years  ago  but  already  the  swing  is  toward  something  else. 
The  thing  now  being  emphasized  is  the  training  of  executives.  The  edu¬ 
cation  of  executives  is  also  receiving  a  good  deal  of  attention  but  what  I 
refer  to  is  training  in  the  restricted  sense  as  defined  above.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  American  Management  Association,  this  form  of  training 
was  discussed  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  and  discussed  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  such  companies  as  Henry  L.  Doherty  &  Co.,  General  Motors,  Com¬ 
monwealth  Edison  Company  and  others.  “Factory  and  Industrial  Manage¬ 
ment”  has  published  at  least  six  articles  on  the  subject  during  the  last 
year.  Research  departments  in  both  industry  and  schools  are  working  on 
methods.  Presidents  of  companies  are  interested.  One  of  them,  in  an  art¬ 
icle  in  System  said:  “Teaching  is  our  principal  tool  of  management.” 
Another  said:  “Management  is  90%  training”;  and  still  another  said: 
“The  principal  duty  of  any  executive  is  to  train  the  men  immediately  un¬ 
der  him.”  These  statements  all  sound  like  exaggerations  to  me  but  they 
illustrate  what  men  are  thinking,  saying  and  trying  to  do  in  industrial 
organizations  in  the  United  States. 

We  discussed  last  year  the  idea  as  to  who  needs  training.  We  agreed, 
I  believe,  that  any  man  needs  training  who  is  not  doing  his  job  or  some 
part  of  it  as  well  as  it  should  be  done.  This  agrees  with  the  industrial  idea. 
The  president  who  said  that  his  chief  job  was  training  his  department 
managers  did  not  mean  that  he  had  a  classroom  to  which  these  men  came 
each  day  for  their  lesson.  What  he  does  is  to  study  each  man  in  relation 
to  his  job  and  decide  just  what  that  man  needs  most  for  that  particular 
job.  He  then  plans  some  way,  method  or  device  for  putting  it  over.  The 
plan  might  take  him  a  week  and  the  teaching  process  not  ten  minutes.  In 
other  words,  he  does  just  what  you  decided  last  year  that  you  should  do — 
make  a  record  of  the  training  needs  of  each  ranger  and  then  plan  some 
way  for  them  to  get  that  training. 

As  here  considered,  training  is  not  confined  to  mechanical  jobs  but 
includes  mental  jobs  as  well.  The  right  point  of  view,  or  right  mental 


attitude  toward  one’s  job,  is  often  more  important  than  skill  in  doing 
things.  Putting  over  new  ideas,  new  policies  or  new  points  of  view  is  the 
most  difficult  form  of  training.  Merely  typing  the  new  idea  and  sending 
it  to  the  field  is  not  enough,  for  in  this  more  than  anywhere  else  it  is  true 
that  “telling  is  not  teaching.”  About  ten  years  ago  someone  told  us  that 
we  needed  better  standards,  but  only  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  have 
we  begun  to  understand  what  this  really  means.  (See  “System”  for  Febru¬ 
ary,  1927 ;  Article  by  H.  J.  Tily  on  “The  New  Manager,  Teacher  of  Tech¬ 
nique.”) 

As  said  above,  industry  is  now  putting  the  emphasis  on  training 
rather  than  education,  but  its  educational  work  has  by  no  means  been 
abandoned.  Many  corporations  still  have  their  own  schools.  These  schools 
cover  the  entire  field  from  “reading  and  writing”  to  graduate  work  for 
technical  college  men.  The  tendency,  however,  seems  to  be  toward  the 
cooperation  with  existing  schools  rather  than  the  establishment  of  new 
ones.  It  was  suggested  a  year  or  so  ago  in  a  Weekly  Bulletin  article  that 
the  Service  might  well  turn  over  to  the  schools  some  of  the  educational 
work  it  is  trying  to  do.  This  is  probably  true.  The  schools  are  equipped 
for  that  kind  of  work.  They  cannot  do  our  training  work,  however.  That 
will  be  done  by  us  or  not  at  all. 

Another  ne 
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S.  A.  Nash  Boulden  Santa  Barbara,  California 

It  is  my  opinion  that  training  by  the  Forest  should  not  include 
educational  work  as  defined  in  lesson  5. 

Men  should  be  selected  who  have  the  educational  qualifications 
necessary  for  the  job  to  which  they  are  to  be  assigned  and  then  given 
training  by  the  Service  for  the  particular  job  to  be  handled. 

Webster  Robinson  in  “Fundamentals  of  Business  Organization’' 
says: 

“Scientists  have  proved  that  men  are  from  birth,  unequal  in 
mental  and  physical  capacities — that  even  the  possibility  of  develop¬ 
ing  particular  capacities  varies  to  a  remarkable  extent  in  each  in¬ 
dividual. 

“These  inherent  differences  may  be  modified  or  enhanced  but 
almost  never  completely  overcome  by  subsequent  training.” 

Webster  Robinson  also  says :  “A  supervisor  should  not  be  burden¬ 
ed  with  the  task  of  planning  the  work  and  formulating  standard 
practices  and  instructions  as  well  as  supervising  execution.” 

This  brings  to  my  mind  a  question  I  have  often  thought  of. 

The  percentage  of  first  class  rangers  as  we  would  like  to  find 
them  is  too  low,  but  maybe  this  is  due  to  the  multitude  of  jobs  re¬ 
quired  of  the  rangers,  which  includes  executive,  laborer,  supervisory, 
public  relations,  etc.,  requiring  tact,  diplomacy,  broad  vision,  strong 
physique  and  mental  alertness. 

Is  it  possible  to  find  and  interest  a  great  number  of  such  men 
in  ranger  work? 

One  ranger  is  good  at  one  or  two  things  and  a  few  are  good  at 
all  of  them  but  the  latter  are  in  the  minority. 

Should  we  have  another  Civil  Service  grade  below  the  Forest 
Ranger  as  a  stepping  stone  to  the  ranger  position,  or  would  it  be 
possible  to  make  a  further  division  of  the  ranger’s  position  in  order 
to  eliminate  the  need  for  so  many  qualifications  in  one  man? 


James  E.  Scott 


Laconia,  New  Hampshire 


Within  the  limits  of  its  own  facilities — available  now  or  reason¬ 
ably  obtainable — the  Service  simply  can  not  both  educate  and  train 
its  personnel. 

Education,  as  defined  in  this  lesson,  can  and  should  be  left  very 
largely  to  the  schools.  This  can  be  done  with  reasonable  prospect 
or  promise  of  good  results.  Before  the  Recruit  enters  our  ranks  he 
or  she  can  be  subjected  to  and  required  to  pass  very  definite  and 
practical  tests  of  educational  fitness.  With  respect  to  the  Forest 
Schools  we  can,  if  we  will,  contribute  to  curricula  material  which  will 
help  bring  the  educational  system  into  much  closer  relationship  to 
the  actual  forest  protection  and  management  we  have  to  practice. 
I  believe  that  properly  prepared  and  presented  such  material  would 
be  welcomed  most  eagerly  by  most  Forest  Schools  and  that  we  should 
soon  be  repaid  one  hundred  fold  in  better  £djUoatecl  recftltts.  1;  of 
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correspondence  course  in  banking,  open  to  all  employees  or  members,  and 
a  Retail  Lumber  Association  gives  a  course  in  accounting. 

In  the  following  lessons  we  will  bring  up  for  discussion  some  of  the 
more  important  phases  of  training.  No  attempt  will  be  made  to  cover  the 
entire  field,  but  here  as  elsewhere  no  limits  are  placed  upon  you.  You  may 
go  as  far  as  you  like  and  discuss  those  things  which  you  personally  believe 
most  important  to  us.  What  really  is  most  important,  however,  depends 
not  on  opinion  but  on  the  total  “situation,”  and  this  is  what  we  are  all 
trying  to  understand  and  interpret. 
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Suggestions  for  Discussion. 

1.  What  should  be  the  Service  attitude  toward  educational  work,  using 
Ihe  distinction  made  in  this  lesson  between  training  and  educating.  Con¬ 
sidering  that  almost  all  schools  now  give  home-study  courses,  can  we  turn 
that  work  all  over  to  the  schools,  or  should  we  continue  to  give  study 
courses  that  are  primarily  educational?  To  what  extent  should  we  en¬ 
deavor  to  get  schools  to  cooperate  in  offering  special  courses  to  our  men  ? 

2.  It  is  believed  that  you  still  agree  with  last  year’s  discussions  in  that 
all  our  training  work  should  be  planned  to  meet  concrete  needs,  and  that 
these  needs  must  be  determined  from  an  analysis  of  the  job  and  an  in¬ 
spection  of  the  work  itself.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  a  man’s  education  or 
lack  of  it,  or  his  likes  and  preferences,  or  what  he  says  that  determines 
the  training  he  needs  but  the  way  he  does  his  work. 

3.  Discuss  anything  suggested  by  either  the  lesson  or  the  accompany¬ 
ing  pamphlet. 


course,  do  not  imply  that  education  can  or  should  be  considered  as 
complete  when  the  recruit  is  introduced.  It  should  continue  with  all 
of  us  until  we  make  our  last  “special  report”,  and  as  a  secondary 
feature  of  its  organized  Personnel  Development  system  the  Service 
should  continually  stimulate  and  guide  the  process. 

Certainly,  however,  from  the  moment  when  the  recruit  first 
pins  on  the  badge  success  in  meeting  definite  forestry  or  adminis¬ 
trative  problems  is  the  goal,  and  Training,  therefore,  the  crying, 
continuous  need  upon  which  our  personnel  efforts  should  be  heavily 
concentrated.  This  job  we  must  do  ourselves.  No  other  agency  can 
do  it  for  us. 

The  training  needs  of  selected  individuals  must  be  studied  and 
recorded  and  training  assignments  provided  to  meet  these  needs 
specifically.  The  training  needs  of  classes  or  groups  within  our  ranks 
are  susceptible  to  similar  treatment.  For  example  the  “minimum” 
requirements  for  first  year  training  of  Rangers,  Junior  Foresters 
and  Forest  Clerks. 

A  very  large  share,  perhaps  most  of  our  training  must  be  done 
right  on  the  job  in  the  field  or  in  the  office  where  individuals  or  small 
groups  will  train  under  the  close  personal  direction  of  qualified 
trainers.  The  long  taked  of  “training  Forests”  I  believe  are  necessary, 
logical  and  practical,  and  could  be  in  full  swing  today  had  the  Service 
ever  wanted  them  as  earnestly  as  it  has  wanted  and  driven  for  other 
things  of  surely  no  greater  worth. 

Courses,  such  as  this  one  should  doubtless  continue  to  have  an 
important  place  in  the  program,  and  will  have  greater  value,  I  believe, 
as  they  become  more  definitely  training  courses. 

One  of  the  most  serious  contributory  causes  of  delayed  and  in¬ 
efficient  handling  of  our  current  work  and  of  unnecessary  paper  work 
is  the  universal  failure  to  understand  and  apply  established  policies 
and  procedures  to  particular  situations.  The  old  Manual  Review 
courses  had  considerable  merit  in  this  connection,  and  I  believe  a 
logical  development  of  the  idea  might  be  found  in  what  I  would 
term  the  “Sample  Case”  training  plan.  Briefly  this  would  involve 
an  analysis  of  the  cases  or  situations  commonly  encountered  by 
Clerks,  Rangers,  Supervisors,  Inspectors,  and  on  up  the  line,  the 
selection  of  situations  in  which  difficulty  is  commonly  experienced 
and  the  organization  of  such  situations  as  lessons  in  home  study 
courses.  In  an  earlier  lesson  or  in  supplemental  reading  someone  has 
said,  “We  learn  executive  management  by  solving  executive  prob¬ 
lems.”  Let  us  put  our  home  study  training  courses  for  each  class 
or  group  on  the  basis  of  “problems  and  solutions”.  Let  us  organize 
our  classes  more  definitely  and  rate  on  proficiency  in  such  studies 
as  one  item  in  our  general  rating  scheme. 

L.  G.  Hornby  Kalispell,  Montana 

It  seems  to  me  the  material  of  this  course  rather  confuses  train¬ 
ing  of  executives  with  training  for  executive  positions. 

A  corporation,  if  training  executives  might  be  dealing  with 
150  persons,  but  if  training  tor  executive  positions  might  be  training 
1,000  persons,  'the  training  subjects  and  methods  as  well  as  the 
persons  trained  would  be  decidedly  different. 
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With  the  Forest  Service  training  work  I  would  like  to  see  us 
keep  our  feet  on  the  ground.  Every  Forest  Officer  of  every  grade 
needs  training.  Effort  expended  (which  is  also  dollars)  should  be  de¬ 
termined  bv  the  probable  value  of  returns  and  should  be  placed  first 
where  the  largest  possible  returns  are  evident. 

I  haven’t  the  exact  data  on  classes  of  Forest  Service  employees 
but  roughly  it  is  about  as  follows: 

Rangers  Includes  assistant  rangers  and  some  technical  assistants. 

This  is  the  group  from  whom  our  future  executives  higher  than 
rangers  will  come  926=62% 

Supervisory  and  Inspecting  Officers  higher  than  rangers. 

Includes  some  technical  assistants  and  all  officers  in¬ 
specting  considerable  parts  of  ranger  work.  Excludes 


Experiment  Station  men. 

Supervisors’  Staffs  . . 400 

District  Officers  . 139 

Washington  Officers  . , .  20 


559  559=  38% 


1485=1009? 

Ratio  of  rangers  to  those  inspecting  his  work  926 

(Please  jump  on  this  if  I  am  seriously  in  error)  - =  1.7 
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I  did  not  expect  this  result.  I  thought  the  ranger  group  would 
be  much  larger  in  proportion.  After  doing  this,  I  draw  the  follow¬ 
ing  conclusions. 

The  38  %  are  in  control  and  they  are  the  men  who  determine 
everything  the  ranger  class  does. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  this  38%  to  determine  its  own  functions 
before  it  is  ready  to  say  what  training  the  ranger  group  needs. 

If  our  training  efforts  are  divided  between  these  groups  in  the 
ratio  of  the  number  of  men  in  each  I  think  the  emphasis  will  be  about 
correct. 

It  seems  to  me  that  38%  of  training  effort  expended  continuously 
on  supervisory  and  inspecting  officers  should  insure  that  the  most 
needed  training  will  be  given  the  ranger  class. 

The  training  should  be  in  such  phases  as  a  higher  group  decides 
a  subordinate  one  is  deficient  and  not  decided  by  the  desires  of  the 
employees  trained.  Any  group  or  individual  could  frequently  assist 
in  deciding  the  deficiencies,  after  participating  in  making  a  job 
analysis,  job  specifications  and  job  description. 

The  total  volume  of  training  worth  undertaking  must  be  an 
estimate.  Experience  will  give  checks  on  its  value  compared  to  its 
cost.  We  should  be  sure  that  our  accounting  scheme  is  correctly 
recording  this  cost. 

C.  L.  Perkins  Elkins,  West  Virginia 

An  employee’s  educational  work  should  be  complete  or  completed 
to  the  extent  to  meet  the  requirements  of  his  job  prior  to  being  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  Service  for  the  job.  The  employees  educational  work 
should  continue  through  his  years  of  employment.  This  self-improve- 
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ment  should  be  acquired  on  the  employees  own  time  and  at  his  own 
expense  by  home-study  courses,  correspondence  courses  01  such  home 
study  as  the  employee  may  choose.  If  he  is  at  all  ambitious,  he  will 
do  this  for  cultural  training,  for  training  for  advancement  and  for 

pure  pleasure  of  study.  „  .  ^ 

Training  should  be  provided  by  the  employer,  (The  Service) 
planned  to  meet  concrete  needs.  It  is  said  that  every  worthwhile 
employee  has  a  potential  value  entirely  aside  from  his  immediate, 
observable  value.  Training  of  employees  by  the  Service  will  afford 
the  Service  a  chance  to  profit  by  his  potential  value.  The  training 
of  emplovees  falls  in  four  phases. 

1.  The  training  of  new  employees  for  their  respective  jobs. 

2.  Training  of  employees  already  on  the  job  in  their  daily  tasks. 

3.  Training  for  the  accomplishment  of  new  ideas,  new  systems, 

new  methods. 

4.  Training  for  advancement. 

It  is  believed  that  the  first  three  at  least  should  be  for  the  most 
part  compulsory  training  and  accomplished  on  Government  time. 

The  job  specifications  for  the  various  jobs  should  be  the  basis 
for  the  training  of  new  men,  training  the  new  employees  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  specifications.  As  these  various  specifi¬ 
cations  are  standardized  for  the  Service  there  is  apparently  no  reason 
why  the  training  of  new  employees  should  not  be  made  standard. 
Central  training  camps  or  schools  for  rangers,  land  examiners,  transit 
men,  clerks  and  possibly  technical  assistants  should  be  provided  for 
on  each  district.  Similar  training  camps  are  provided  on  some  Eastern 
Forests  annually  for  the  training  of  new  men  as  guards  and  wardens. 
As  for  supervisors,  it  is  usually  the  practice  to  “turn  ’em  loose”  on 
a  new  assignment,  calling  around  a  year  or  two  later  to  check  up  the 
results.  No  doubt  there  is  some  room  for  improvement  in  the  train¬ 
ing  of  new  men  for  this  position. 

Training  men  already  on  the  jobs  in  their  various  tasks  is  more 
difficult  and  should  be  more  flexible.  The  need  for  such  training 
can  only  be  determined  by  an  analysis  of  the  job  and  an  inspection 
of  the  man’s  work.  This  analysis  and  inspection  work  will  show 
any  weak  points  where  he  needs  strengthening  by  special  training. 
Such  training  should  usually  be  applied  on  the  job.  It  frequently 
happens  that  an  entire  unit  or  organization  is  weak  in  one  phase  of 
the  work  and  needs  intensive  training.  For  example,  a  series  of 
bad  fire  breaks  on  a  forest  or  district  will  when  inspected  show  clearly 
the  need  of  a  “stepping  up”  of  training  in  fire  control  work. 

It  frequently  happens  that  new  ideas,  new  methods,  and  new 
systems  must  be  put  across  to  the  organization.  The  training  in  the 
new  methods  call  for  special  plans.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  such  new 
methods  and  the  plans  for  training  the  men  can  be  forseen  sufficiently 
to  include  them  in  a  manual  of  training.  However,  the  plans  and 
methods  of  .raining  for  the  new  system  or  new  methods  can  be 
standardized  for  the  Service,  where  the  new  methods  are  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  Service-wide. 

It  is  believed  that  training  for  advancement  should  not  be  com¬ 
pulsory.  But  such  training  should  be  available  for  those  who  have 
the  desire  and  initiative  to  work  for  advancement.  Such  training 
should  a.->  a  rule  be  accomplished  in  the  time  of  the  employee. 
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It  is  believed  that  all  four  phases  of  training  except  the  second 
should  be  standardized  for  Service-wide  practice  and  included  in  a 
manual  on  training  of  personnel.  It  is  believed  that  the  second  phase, 
training  of  men  on  the  job  in  their  daily  tasks,  should  be  based  on 
general  principles  and  flexible  enough  to  meet  varying  conditions. 
It  is  not  thought  possible  to  obtain  the  aid  of  schools  in  this  train¬ 
ing  work.  The  Service  should  be  capable  of  training  its  men. 

The  educational  work  or  educational  improvement  should  be 
obtained  by  the  employee  on  his  own  time  according  to  his  own  likes 
and  preferences. 

W.  G.  Weigle  Seattle,  Washington 

The  attitude  of  the  Service  should  be  to  do  a  lot  of  training  and 
very  little  if  any  educational  work.  Our  public  and  private  schools, 
colleges  and  universities  should  provide  for  the  fundamental,  ad¬ 
vanced  and  special  education  and  men  entering  the  Service  should 
be  required  to  measure  up  to  a  certain  educational  standard  before 
receiving  a  permanent  appointment.  If  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
education  is  desired  or  a  broader  training  in  some  specialized  line, 
the  employee  should  be  given  a  furlough  so  that  he  could  return  to 
one  of  the  schools  giving  such  advanced  courses. 

Most  employees  in  the  Service  would  welcome  the  chance  to  take 
study  courses  and  develop  educationally  at  the  expense  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  if  they  had  time  to  give  the  work  the  attention  it  should  have 
but  most  of  us  have  more  work  now  than  can  be  done  during  office 
hours,  consequently  the  educational  work  must  be  taken  care  of 
entirely  during  the  evening,  subject  to  interruptions  by  guests,  radios, 
children  and  other  disturbing  factors  and  the  results  are  very  un¬ 
satisfactory. 

The  Forest  Schools  very  much  desire  to  cooperate  with  the 
Service  in  a  way  that  their  courses  will  take  care  of  the  field  of  work 
we  cover,  therefore,  if  special  courses  are  desired,  the  schools  will 
be  glad  to  provide  for  them.  As  to  short  courses,  there  may  be  a 
field  for  them  but  it  would  appear  that  the  time  had  about  arrived 
when  more  should  be  required  than  what  is  usually  given  in  a  short 
course. 

Training  has  become  a  very  important  part  of  the  management 
job.  Each  Forest  has  one  or  more  training  camps  each  spring  for 
the  purpose  of  training  the  short  term  men  employed  on  account  of 
fire  prevention  and  suppression.  In  addition  to  this,  the  training 
work  is  in  progress  throughout  the  season  on  every  project.  All 
training  is  to  meet  concrete  needs.  In  the  training  camps,  the  men 
are  separated  into  small  groups  so  that  individual  training  can  be 
done. 

The  trainer  should  of  course  be  quiet,  friendly  and  considerate, 
always  having  in  mind  the  good  of  the  trainee.  The  training  of  young 
men  is  much  easier  than  training  middle  aged  or  elderly  men.  Many 
oi  the  men  other  than  the  young  men  are  scared  of  training  and  em¬ 
barrassed  to  have  it  known  that  their  knowledge  is  incomplete.  There- 
tore,  in  order  to  hide  their  lack  of  information,  they  say  they  under¬ 
stand  the  work  m  hand  when  they  do  not.  Such  men  should  be 
trained  separately  when  possible  and  with  much  care. 
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Frank  J.  Jefferson  Libby,  Montana 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  our  training  activities  should 
be  centered  upon  the  development  of  skill  in  doing  the  things  that  we 
need  to  have  done,  leaving  it  to  the  individual  to  make  such  personal 
investment  in  “education”  as  may  be  necessary  to  build  the  found¬ 
ation  upon  which  the  training  superstructure  is  to  be  erected.  If  he 
is  not  willing  to  invest  his  time  and  money  to  this  extent,  we  should 
seek  a  man  who  has  this  willingness.  Certainly  employment  with 
us  is  worth  while  enough  to  justify  some  real  effort  to  gain  and 
hold  it. 

Why,  for  instance,  should  we  conduct  courses  in  English  and  in 
Elementary  Surveying?  Commercial  correspondence  schools  are 
available  for  this  purpose  at  a  reasonable  cost.  With  proper  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  need  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  one  or  two  schools 
could  be  persuaded  to  take  over  our  Elementary  Forestry  courses. 
We  should  make  this  effort  in  order  to  free  ourselves  for  the  real 
training  job  that  we  have. 

No  school  experience  fits  a  person  for  the  actual  doing  of  specific 
tasks,  except  the  trade  school.  A  school  may  teach  the  theory  of 
“scaling”  but  “training  on  the  job”  is  required  to  make  a  scaler.  The 
same  situation  exists  in  all  of  our  work ;  we,  like  other  institutions, 
have  developed  our  own  methods  for  the  actual  doing  of  work ;  we 
need  to  train  men  in  these  methods.  The  general  principles  upon 
which  our  work  is  based  may  be  learned  elsewhere,  but  nowhere  else 
may  a  person  learn  how  these  principles  are  brought  down  to  earth 
ard  applied  in  the  accomplishment  of  our  specific  tasks.  It  should 
be  the  function  of  schools  to  educate  by  developing  understanding 
and  knowledge  of  general  principles,  and  men  should  look  to  schools 
for  this;  it  is  the  function  of  the  organization  to  train  in  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  these  principles  to  its  work,  and  in  addition  to  both 
educate  and  train  in  such  work  as  is  not  covered  by  school  curricula: 
as  for  example,  fire  control  principles  and  practice.  This  applies  to 
the  personnel  of  our  permanent  organization. 

We  must  expect  to  do  a  considerable  amount  of  “trade  school” 
training  with  both  our  permanent  and  temporary  workers.  Men 
need  to  be  taught  how  to  build  fire  line,  how  to  locate  fires,  how  to 
use  tools,  how  to  do  the  many  specific  administrative  jobs  that  we 
need  to  have  done.  No  one  else  can  do  this  training  for  us,  and  if 
outside  help  was  available,  it  would  likely  be  poor  business  practice 
to  attempt  to  use  it. 

The  shoemaker  should  stick  to  his  last;  let  us  concentrate  upon 
our  “trade  school”  training  job  and  leave  academic  education  to  the 
school. 


Wm.  V.  Mendenhall  and  Warren  T.  Murphy  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

It  is  conceded  that  training  must  be  based  on  facts  that  are  deter¬ 
mined  through  job  analysis.  Job  analysis  has  brought  home  to  us  in 
many  cases  the  fact  lhat  we  cannot  adopt  a  uniform  scheme  of  train¬ 
ing  for  all  positions  and  unless  we  determine  our  training  methods 
from  a  thorough  analysis  we  are  very  apt  to  find  ourselves  training 
men  for  work  that  they  will  never  be  called  upon  to  do.  Even  in  the 
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rangers  position  some  men  are  required  to  do  lines  of  work  that  other 
rangers  never  have  occasion  to  do.  There  are  occasions  when  a  ranger 
must  be  trained  in  the  detail  of  running  a  typewriter  in  order  to  carry 
on  the  work  without  a  material  loss  of  time,  and  he  should  be  trained 
in  that  feature.  There  are  other  rangers  that  must  be  trained  in  the 
knack  of  dealing  with  the  public  in  a  very  diplomatic  manner,  and 
there  are  others  that  must  be  trained  in  some  special  lines,  such  as 
grazing,  timber  sale  work,  etc. 

Referring  back  to  some  of  the  previous  lessons,  I  will  admit  that 
the  Supervisor’s  problem  of  getting  the  right  man  in  the  right  posi¬ 
tion  will  help  considerably  in  planning  the  training  necessary  for  cer¬ 
tain  jobs,  but  all  in  all  the  final  key  to  the  training  needs  is  the  job 
analysis  and  the  follow-up  inspection  on  the  way  a  particular  trainee 
does  his  work.  In  addition  to  the  job  analysis,  it  is  very  vital  to  the 
training  of  the  men  that  adequate  standards  be  set  up  that  will  tie 
in  with  the  job  analysis  and  give  the  task  of  training  a  definite  mea¬ 
sure  by  which  its  success  or  failure  may  be  gauged.  In  previous  les¬ 
sons  we  have  discussed  various  ways  in  which  job  standards  may 
serve  our  purpose  but  in  no  one  phase  of  our  work  are  they  more  im¬ 
portant  than  in  the  training  of  the  men  on  the  Forest. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  general  trend  of  this  discus¬ 
sion  has  been  away  from  short  term  men,  I  still  maintain,  as  has  been 
asserted  by  many  Supervisors  in  previous  lessons,  that  the  biggest 
problem  on  the  Forest  is  the  training  of  short  term  men  and  under 
the  definitions  in  this  lesson  of  Training  and  Education,  our  short 
term  problem  is  strictly  one  of  training  and  I  am  wondering  if  in  the 
past  we  have  not  allowed  the  educational  feature  to  predominate  in 
our  training  camps.  I  know  in  many  training  camps  we  have  attempt¬ 
ed  to  teach  the  short  term  man  what  his  job  is,  what  the  policies  of  ' 
the  Forest  Service  are,  and  what  his  responsibilities  are,  rather  than 
attempt  to  make  him  more  skilled  in  the  particular  job  that  he  might 
be  assigned  to. 

We  have  five  different  classes  of  short  term  men  on  this  Forest; 
namely,  lookouts,  patrolmen,  dispatchers,  registrars  and  fire-truck 
drivers  and  each  one  in  these  different  classes  should  be  skilled  in  the 
particular  job  they  do.  For  instance,  a  fire-truck  driver  should  be 
skilled  in  the  mechanics  of  his  truck  and  the  handling  of  power  pumps 
cf  all  kinds,  and  he  needs  to  know  nothing  about  lookout  reports, 
weather  or  fire  reports,  camp  boss  duties,  or  any  of  the  other  jobs 
that  might  fall  to  a  patrolman,  and  my  conclusions  are  that  it  points 
to  the  need  for  more  intensive  training  for  short  term  men  and  longer 
periods  of  training,  so  that  they  do  become  skilled  in  whatever  they 
are  doing.  Our  whole  objective  is  to  so  skill  these  men  so  that  our  work 
is  done  in  a  manner  that  actually  reflects  in  our  elapsed  time  record 
of  fires. 

Another  topic  suggested  to  us  for  discussion  is  brought  up  in 
the  reprint  of  the  Directors’  Report  to  the  Twelfth  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  American  Council  on  Education,  and  concerns  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  closer  relationship  between  the  academic  quality  and  the 
work-a-day  quality.  We  believe  that  in  the  Forest  Service  we  have 
felt  the  effect  of  the  Forest  School  policy  of  inculcating  knowledge 
ir_  the  students  rather  than  developing  skill  in  the  performance  of 
duties  that  they  may  be  called  upon  to  perform.  We  realize  that  it 
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is  not  the  purpose  of  this  lesson  to  discuss  the  conduct .  of  Forest 
Schools,  but  we  feel  that  the  Service  would  benefit  if  skill  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  duties  rather  than  the  manner  of  acquisition  of  know¬ 
ledge  was  emphasized  in  the  Forestry  courses  as  given  in  the  Forestry 
schools  and  colleges.  The  emphasis  of  skill  in  the  schools  would  make 
it  possible  to  use  Forest  Service  standards  and  job  specifications  in 
the  conduct  of  the  Forestry  courses  and  would  give  the  man  in  the 
field  and  the  Forestry  teacher  a  common  ground  on  which  they  could 
meet. 


Rex  King  Safford,  Arizona. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  where  a  concrete  need  for  training 
is  evident  that  the  training  should  be  done,  but  I  don’t  see  how  we 
can  expect  to  foresee  all  the  needs.  The  larger  portion  of  our  results 
are  obtained  through  other  people  in  a  constant  succession  of  con¬ 
tacts  and  dealings  with  varied  classes  of  people.  Success  generally 
depends  on  the  skill  of  the  man,  and  I  see  no  way  of  increasing  that 
skill  except  through  education  and  building  up  in  a  general  way.  Per¬ 
haps  you  will  say  that  this  building  up  process  through  successive 
discussions,  going  over  passed  cases  in  detail,  or  hypothetical  cases 
comes  under  the  head  of  training. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  border  line  between  education  and 
training,  as  defined  by  you,  which  is  important  in  the  Service.  I  mean 
mastery  of  the  Manual,  range  management,  and  similar  subjects.  A 
man’s  efficiency  depends  a  great  deal  on  them,  but  they  are  difficult 
for  a  supervisor  to  handle  as  training.  They  are  too  big  for  one  thing. 
They  could,  I  think,  be  advantageously  covered  by  courses — frequent¬ 
ly  repeated  if  necessary. 

No  matter  what  term  is  used,  every  job  must  be  shown  to  be  re¬ 
lated  to  our  objectives  or  principles.  A  logical  man  is  not  apt  to  learn 
quickly  or  well  unless  the  reason  for  the  job  is  apparent  to  him.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  believe  it  is  better  to  begin  at  the  reason  or  objective  and 
work  down  to  the  job  and  without  too  much  emphasis  on  any  one  par¬ 
ticular  method  of  doing  the  job.  If  a  man  knows  where  he  wants  to 
go  and  has  steerage  way  and  even  a  moderate  amount  of  ingenuity 
he  will  get  around  situations  that  look  very  formidable  at  first. 

J.  W.  Humphrey  Ephraim,  Utah 

1.  Educational  and  training  work  should  both  be  undertaken  by 
the  Service.  Training  in  the  various  Forest  activities  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  all  new  men.  However,  for  the  men  who  have  served 
many  years,  unless  new  activities  are  developing,  we  can  hardly  say 
that  they  are  m  need  oi  training.  What  tney  need  is  educational 
work.  Many  of  the  officers  of  the  present  Forest  Service  organiza¬ 
tion  emered  the  Service  at  a  time  wnen  the  educational  requirements 
were  considerably  lower  tnan  the  present  standard  entry  require¬ 
ments.  m  tact,  men  m  the  early  days  were  often  selected  because  of 
their  experience  m  grazing  and  timber  work  or  in  other  Forest  activi¬ 
ties.  Ma^y  oi  these  men  nave  neiped  to  train  Supervisors  in  the  man¬ 
agement  oi  certain  activities,  so,  tor  such  ofticers,  it  is  educational 
work  that  they  need.  Their  English,  their  spelling,  their  letter  writ- 
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ing,  their  sentences  in  report  writing,  etc.  can  often  be  improved.  It 
is  absolutely  necessary  also  to  keep  them  enthusiastically  interested 
and  active  if  the  local  organization  to  which  they  belong  is  to  be  kept 
from  lagging  behind  similar  organizations. 

Possibly  one  trouble  arises  from  the  fact  that  we  assume  that 
some  men’s  capabilities  are  so  limited  that  there  is  no  use  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  develop  them  for  a  higher  position,  especially  when  the  in¬ 
dividual  himself  appears  to  be  satisfied  with  his  present  position  and 
shows  no  desire  to  grow  to  meet  higher  responsibilities.  For  such 
men  we  should  be  careful  that  our  attitude  and  their  own  outlook 
does  not  keep  them  from  accepting  the  chances  they  have  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  their  present  position.  I  fear  that  in  the  Forest  Service 
many  of  the  Supervisors  have  been  inclined  like  the  author  of  “Or¬ 
ganized  Training  in  Business”  says,  to  avoid  the  older  workers  in  our 
educational  or  training  programs,  even  though  for  all  such  men  we 
are  planning  on  continuing  them  as  a  part  of  the  Service  organization 
indefinitely. 

A  disadvantage  that  would  be  met  up  with  if  schools  were  to  take 
over  the  Service  correspondence  work  is  that  considerable  time  might 
elapse  before  the  officer  would  have  a  chance  to  put  into  practice  the 
things  he  had  been  studying,  and  ft  is  said  that  the  most  economical 
time  to  learn  anything  is  immediately  prior  to  its  use. 

When  educational  work,  such  as  a  course  in  English  is  under¬ 
taken  by  an  older  employee,  his  former  habits  and  environments  are 
usually  such  that  he  fails  to  get  as  much  out  of  it  as  he  should,  un¬ 
less  the  subject  is  kept  constantly  before  him.  Carelessness  in  this, 
as  in  many  other  cases,  is  the  greatest  enemy  to  self  improvement. 
A  good,  live  clerk  or  other  officer  can,  if  they  take  the  time,  by  care¬ 
fully  correcting  rangers’  diaries,  help  them  to  at  least  overcome  care¬ 
lessness  in  writing  up  the  day’s  work.  Improvement  in  spelling  can 
also  be  brought  about  in  this  way. 

Our  failure  to  provide  the  proper  incentive  may  account  for  an 
officer  losing  interest  in  his  work  and  for  his  failure  to  meet  his  re¬ 
sponsibilities  as  well  as  could  be  expected  of  him. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  also  that  his  superior  officer  is  also  neglecting 
his  duty  where  he  fails  to  plan  his  work  so  as  to  get  the  necessary  re¬ 
sponse  from  each  of  the  men  under  him. 


Hugh  B.  Rankin  Medford,  Oregon. 

Education  is  desirable  and  the  Service  should  choose  men  with  at 
least  enough  to  fit  them  to  meet  all  classes  of  people  and  converse  in 
a  manner  that  can  be  fully  understood  and  that  will  not  reflect  dis¬ 
credit  upon  the  Service. 

Training  is  a  very  important  function  of  management  and  while 
management  may  be  held  responsible,  the  job  belongs  to  the  entire 
personnel  of  the  Service  as  delegated.  To  get  competent  men  they 
must  be  trained  and  tried. 

To  be  just  toward  all,  the  jobs  should  be  analyzed  and  the  training 
done  on  the  job  and  every  man  given  to  understand  that  success  de¬ 
pends  on  the  quality  and  quantity  of  work  done.  To  do  forestry  work 
one  must  have  had  experience  and  a  man  can  not  be  expected  to  go 
alone  to  do  worx  tha*.  he  has  never  done  before  without  some  failures. 
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A  man  may  have  had  schooling  experience  in  doing  enough  jobs 
and  still  lack  sense  of  direction  to  such  an  extent  that  he  becomes 
useless.  The  Service  should  have  men  capable  of  doing  all  kinds  of 
work  and  stay  clear  of  beginners  that  are  only  going  to  fit  into  cer¬ 
tain  jobs. 


Frank  Price  Willows,  California. 

Because  of  the  diversity  of  work  which  a  forest  officer  is  called 
upon  to  perform,  any  educational  course  other  than  one  especially 
prepared  for  the  job  will  fall  short  of  its  objective. 

If  schools  are  available  that  are  giving  such  courses,  I  believe 
that  we  can  leave  the  educational  part  of  the  program  largely  in  their 
hands  and  concentrate  our  energy  on  training. 

I  have  often  wondered  why  the  Federal  Government  has  never 
established  regular  schools  in  which  its  employees,  before  entering 
the  various  departments,  might  obtain  the  necessary  education  to  fit 
them  for  that  particular  job.  If  many  of  the  corporations  and  large 
companies  consider  this  good  business,  it  seems  that  Uncle  Sam,  who 
is  probably  the  largest  employer  of  all,  should  consider  it  a  good  policy 
also. 

However,  in  turning  our  educational  work  over  to  schools  and 
colleges,  we  lose  the  opportunity  to  instill  in  the  mind  of  the  scholar 
our  Service  traditions,  the  esprit  de  corps  and  the  loyalty  to  the  job 
that  are  so  indispensable.  The  right  type  of  man  will  absorb  these  in 
training,  but  valuable  time  will  have  been  lost  and  the  training  pro¬ 
cess  slowed  down. 

I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  continuing  the  study  courses  for  the 
man  in  the  field,  whether  or  not  he  is  a  graduate  of  a  forestry  school. 
After  once  entering  the  work,  little  time  is  available  for  him  to  attend 
school,  and  a  home  study  course  is  a  stimulant  to  the  graduate  and  a 
real  opportunity  for  the  man  who  has  not  the  advantage  of  a  forestry 
education. 


C.  C.  Hall  Albany,  Oregon. 

It  is  believed  that  we  should  continue  to  give  those  Study  Courses 
that  are  felt  necessary  to  meet  out  peculiar  needs.  The  schools 
seem  to  be  doing  a  fairly  good  job  as  far  as  general  educational  work 
is  concerned.  What  we  need  is  some  method  of  training  on  the  job 
that  is  more  economical  and  more  effective. 

This  refers  more  particularly  to  the  temporary  men.  I  do  not 
believe  there  are  any  Rangers  or  Supervisors  but  feel  that  we  are  fail¬ 
ing  to  get  our  money’s  worth  in  the  group  training  practiced  in  the 
last  few  years.  That  we  do  fail  is  shown  by  the  failure  of  second  or 
third  year  men  to  hold  the  knowledge  from  their  first  or  second  year 
training.  I  do  not  see  how  it  will  be  possible  for  the  schools  to  do 
otherwise  than  give  them  general  educational  work  and  which  does 
not  mean  a  training  that  will  tit  them  to  take  over  a  job  and  handle 
it  creditably. 

t  do  not  feel  that  training  the  permanent  men  is  as  much  of  a 
problem  as  training  tne  temporary  man.  For  one  thing,  we  have  the 
permanent  man  with  us  and  can  train  and  correct  year  after  year, 
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while  only  a  portion  of  the  temporary  men  stay  with  us  for  even  three 
years,  and  for  the  time  they  are  at  work  the  money  expended  seems 
excessive. 

What  we  need  more  than  anything  else  is  a  better  method  of 
getting  over  to  the  men  the  knowledge  they  can  adapt  to  their  work 
and  a  more  economical  method  of  doing  it.  There  is  by  far  too  much 
lost  motion  and  too  heavy  expenditure  for  results  achieved. 


Lee  P.  Brown  Medford,  Oregon. 

Some  colleges  are  seriously  considering  their  relations  to  alumni. 
Professional  schools  are  offering  consulting  advice,  special  courses 
of  study,  facilities  in  joint  research  and  the  like  to  their  graduates. 
In  short,  college  education  no  longer  stops  with  the  giving  of  a  degree. 

I  believe  that  in  a  few  years  the  Service  can  expect  the  forest 
schools  to  establish  close  contact  with  the  educational  needs  of  their 
graduates  and  provide  in  some  way  to  meet  these.  The  Service  could 
hasten  this  by  encouraging  and  colloborating  in  educational  courses 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  foresters  in  Government  employ,  both 
Slate  and  Federal. 

There  will  always  be  a  need  for  special  training  courses  in  the 
Service,  but  they  should  be  training  courses  as  distinguished  from 
educational.  For  example,  believe  that  the  supervisor’s  training 
course  of  a  few  years  ago  in  D-6  paid  dividends  in  hastening  and  de¬ 
veloping  better  inspection  and  follow-up  and  in  establishing  some 
standards  of  performance. 

Training  courses  are  of  two  varities,  group  training  and  indivi¬ 
dual  supervision  on  the  job.  Both  are  needed  in  the  Service,  each  in 
its  place.  We  have  our  ranger  schools  and  guard  camps  and  they  pay. 
Supervisor’s  conferences  have  always  been  considered  good  business. 
Private  corporations  have  their  conferences  and  training  schedules 
worked  out  in  some  instances  from  the  skilled  laborer  and  foreman  to 
manager  and  major  executives  using  both  training  methods  as  needed 
to  fit  conditions.  Probably  the  same,  if  used  carefully  and  not  over¬ 
done,  would  pay  the  Service. 

I  have  three  notes  from  the  reading  in  this  lesson  that  I  think 
worthy  of  remembering: 

a.  Constant  education  keeps  people  pitched  up  to  a  degree  of 
alert:  ess  which  makes  orders  unnecessary. 

b.  The  most  important  function  of  management  is  teaching.  A 
manager  teaches  in  every  phase  of  his  work  and  gets  real  assistance 
from  his  people.  A  boss  gives  orders  and  carries  the  load  by  himself. 

c.  Training  and  supervision  are  different  functions,  but  no  hard 
ai  d  fast  line  can  be  drawn — the  two  blend. 


Donald  E.  Clark  Laramie,  Wyoming. 

The  first  question  which  is  asked  today  when  a  ranger  is  being 
considered  tor  promotion  to  a  supervisor’s  office  is:  “Has  he  passed 
the  J.  F.  or  J.  B.  E.  Exam?”  In  the  case  of  some  capable  and  indus¬ 
trious  eligibles,  the  answer  is:  “No,  and  they  are  unable  financially 
vo  take  the  four-year  college  course.”  The  value  of  such  education  is 
admitted  in  con.  ection  with  the  supervisor’s  job.  The  outlook  for 
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these  men  is  not  very  bright  from  their  view-point,  yet  it  is  felt  that 
they  would  do  well  in  such  a  position.  In  very  exceptional  cases,  cer¬ 
tain  industries  have  furnished  the  financial  means.  The  attempt  to 
study  on  the  outside  for  such  courses,  without  instruction  would,  no 
doubt,  be  of  value  to  the  man,  but  not  sufficient  for  him  to  pass  the 
examination.  Cannot  the  Service  well  afford  to  provide  for  such  in¬ 
struction  from  members  of  the  Supervisor’s  staff?  It  would  take 
time  from  regular  lines  of  work,  but  it  would  be  worthwhile,  I  believe. 
If  not,  why  the  J.  F.  and  J.  R.  E.  exams?  The  Service  could  well  af¬ 
ford  the  granting  of  scholarship  in  exceptional  cases,  as  does  industry, 
the  major  portions  of  the  college  work  to  be  taken  during  the  slack 
winter  season. 


W.  B.  Rice  Emmett,  Idaho. 

In  District  Four  the  study  courses  include  both  Manual  review 
courses,  which  are  required,  and  general  educational  courses,  which 
are  optional.  These  courses  are,  of  course,  valuable  but  do  not  take 
the  place  of  training.  We  should  continue  to  give  the  Manual  review 
courses  in  order  to  keep  Forest  Officers  familiar  with  the  regulations, 
instructions,  and  policies.  Strictly  educational  courses  should  be  left 
to  the  schools.  Education  along  general  lines  is  a  function  of  the 
school  or  college  and  not  of  business  or  Governmental  organizations. 
They  are  trained  to  do  educational  work  and  can  accomplish  better 
results.  Suitable  courses  should  be  recommended  to  the  personnel. 

Our  present  training  standards  which  call  for  the  assignment  of 
new  rangers  to  training  schools,  to  be  followed  by  individual  training 
on  the  job,  seems  to  be  in  line  with  the  best  modern  methods.  We  are 
still  far  behind  in  putting  these  standards  into  effect,  due  to  lack  of 
sufficient  funds  and  also  to  the  inability  of  many  of  our  men  to  put 
over  individual  training.  We  need  more  training  schools  and  probably 
also  a  few  lessons  for  the  older  personnel  on  “how  to  train”. 


J.  V.  Leighou  Hot  Sulphur  Springs,  Colorado 

The  service  attitude  toward  educational  work  should  be  toward 
training  and  not  toward  general  education.  Admitted  that  education 
is  desirable  it  should,  however,  be  acquired  outside  of  the  service.  We 
should  aim  to  pick  men  with  education,  by  this  we  need  not  necessar¬ 
ily  confine  ourselves  to  those  who  have  attended  the  regular  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning.  Many  persons  have  a  good  education  that  has  been 
secured  outside  of  school.  The  ability  to  think  is  the  most  important 
factor  derived  from  schooling. 

Training  should  be  directed  toward  giving  the  trainee  a  thorough 
understanding  of  his  job  and  not  merely  the  mechanical  part  of  the 
job.  In  other  words,  it  should  be  aimed  to  show  him  the  “why”  for 
doing  the  job  in  the  best  possible  way.  What  the  new  man  needs 
largely  is  a  thorough  grounding  in  regulations  and  instructions,  while 
the  older  man  should  be  given  training  in  the  handling  and  coordina¬ 
tion  of  the  work.  Not  that  the  new  man  does  not  need  this,  but  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  teach  him  until  he  gets  on  the  job. 
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Richard  L.  Bigelow,  M.  M.  Barnum  and  L.  S.  Smith  Nevada  City,  Cal. 

We  agree  that  the  way  a  man  does  his  work  would  indicate  the 
training  that  he  needs.  Before  we  can  determine  from  the  way  a  man 
does  the  job  what  training  he  needs,  we  must  have  a  detailed  job 
analysis  and  then  inspection. 

Under  “Organized  Training  in  Business”,  page  6,  is  given  a  very 
clear  exposition  of  the  steps  the  trainer  should  follow  in  training  and 
we  feel  that  in  answering  question  3  we  cannot  do  better  and  wish  to 
call  attention  to  the  statements:  It  stresses  in  rule  3,  to  emphasize 
the  right  way  of  doing  a  job.  We  believe  that  in  looking  back  over 
our  inspection  work  that  we  emphasize  too  much,  and  dwell  on  the 
wrong  way,  or  mistakes  that  a  man  makes.  We  should  like  to  quote 
from  this  same  bulletin  the  qualifications  of  a  trainer:  A  good  train¬ 
er  must  be  friendly,  must  be  patient,  must  have  the  trait  to  follow7 
through,  and  be  forceful. 


G.  K.  Fenger  Cass  Lake,  Minnesota. 

3.  Our  organization  does  not  differ  greatly  from  the  foremost 
industrial  and  commercial  organizations  in  this  one  instance,  that 
they  are  all  becoming  increasingly  complex.  When  I,  a  number  of 
years  ago,  entered  the  Service,  I  was  met  with  regulations,  policies, 
rules,  manuals,  handbooks,  and  a  galaxy  of  forms  and  reports  that 
seemed  numberless.  My  immediate  reaction  was  confusion  and  worry, 
but  in  time,  with  training,  it  wras  all  assimilated. 

For  new  men  entering  the  Service,  our  training  schools  are  fine 
but  too  concentrated,  I  believe,  for  the  short  period  set  aside  for  a 
complete  introduction  to  our  many  activities.  The  accompanying 
booklet  brings  out  the  need  for  a  training  program,  one  step  at  a  time, 
if  complications  are  involved.  European  foresters  have  followed  this 
form  of  training  for  a  number  of  years,  in  fact,  their  training  period 
is  much  longer  than  ours.  My  suggestion  along  this  line  would  be  to 
draw7  up  a  definite  program  of  training  by  activities  or  groups  of  sim¬ 
ilar  activities  not  too  involved,  and  take  these  up  in  succession,  not 
leaving  one  to  begin  another  until  the  previous  one  had  been  mastered. 
It  follows,  of  course,  that  the  trainer  gives  instructions  and  that  he 
later  “follows  through”  to  check  up  on  results. 

Walter  G.  Mann  Kanab,  Utah. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Forest  Service  there  was  a  lot  of  jealousy 
or  antagonism  between  what  was  termed  “technical”  men  and  “prac¬ 
tical”  men.  The  reason  seems  to  have  been  that  the  practical  men 
knew  the  “how”  and  the  technical  men  knew  the  “why”.  Then  the 
Service  began  to  give  the  men  from  schools  a  chance  to  acquire  skill 
in  direct  application  of  methods,  and  it  was  found  that  the  man  who 
knew  the  “why”  was  the  best  officer  after  he  had  learned  the  “how”. 
Also  they  gave  the  men  who  had  grown  up  on  the  practical  end,  a 
chance  to  learn  the  theory  and  ideals  of  his  work.  The  result  is  that 
now  there  is  no  fuss  and  trouble  because  of  technical  and  practical 
men.  The  technical  man  is  practical,  and  the  practical  man  is  tech- 
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The  educational  work  of  the  Forest  Service  in  its  personnel  has 
been  a  fine  thing.  I  doubt  that  the  schools  are  prepared  to  give  the 
courses  that  will  furnish  the  knowledge  required  to  obtain  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  practicing  forester  in  a  home-study  course.  If  the  schools  had 
home-study  courses  that  would  meet  the  needs  of  Forest  rangers, 
and  the  Forest  Service  should  discontinue  its  educational  work,  then 
there  would  need  to  be  some  incentive  or  some  encouragement  of 
some  kind  by  the  Service  to  interest  the  personnel  in  taking  the 
courses.  The  Forest  Service  will  of  course  be  primarily  interested  in 
training,  but  it  should  not  abandon  all  educational  work. 

One  of  the  first  things  in  training  is  to  get  the  men  to  feel  a  pride 
of  organization,  that  they  are  a  part  of  a  big  concern  that  is  doing 
things.  This  applies  also  to  fire  guards ;  if  they  can  be  made  to  under¬ 
stand  the  reasons  and  the  why,  they  take  a  deeper  interest  and  the 
details  of  the  training  job  is  put  over  easier. 

J.  F.  Conner  Custer,  South  Dakota. 

1.  I  believe  we  should  turn  over  to  schools  study  courses  that 
are  purely  educational  as  rapidly  as  it  can  be  done  but  we  will  always 
have  a  few  men  in  the  organization  that  will  need  these  home  educa¬ 
tional  courses  and  such  educational  courses  as  are  a  real  help  to  the 
man  that  has  not  had  the  benefit  of  a  higher  education  should  be  re¬ 
tained.  We  have  wi.hnn  the  organization  valuable  employees  whose 
general  education  has  been  limited.  We  cannot  expect,  neither  do  we 
desire  that  such  men  either  drop  out  or  take  leave  to  attend  schools 
where  educational  courses  such  as  they  require  are  given  but  we 
should  continue  enough  of  these  educational  courses  to  enable  ambi¬ 
tious  employees  to  acquire  a  general  education  in  the  subjects  which 
will  be  useful  to  them  in  their  work.  In  the  selection  of  new  employ¬ 
ees  we  should  endeavor  10  get  men  who  have  a  fair  general  education 
along  the  lines  that  will  be  useful  to  them  so  that  it  will  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  offer  them  educational  courses  but  may  concentrate  our  ef¬ 
forts  on  training  for  specmc  jobs,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  ne^d 
for  better  understanding  of  schools  as  to  the  needs  of  the  Forest 
Service  and  the  work  that  will  be  expected  of  new  employees,  ft  is 
generally  agreed  that  of  the  college  trained  men  that  are  now  coming 
with  the  Service  as  rangers  not  more  than  half  will  advance  above 
that  grade  but  must  remain  with  a  ranger  job  if  they  stay  with  the 
Forest  Service,  if  this  is  the  case  it  seems  to  me  there  is  a  need  for  a 
shorter  course  in  our  colleges  that  would  take  a  high  school  graduate 
and  fit  him  for  a  ranger  job  in,  say  one  year.  This  would  not  take 
the  place  of  the  training  we  must  give  the  man  to  qualify  him  for 
ranger  work  but  would  give  all  the  general  education  necessary. 


James  E.  Gurr  Austin,  Nevada. 

Education,  as  conducted  by  the  many  and  various  schools,  is  of 
course  very  splendid,  and  the  many  systems  involved  teach  and  clarify 
the  techniques  of  the  chosen  professions.  That  this  applies  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way  to  forestry  and  the  application  of  its  principles  is  also  recog¬ 
nized;  never-the-less  within  our  organization  there  are  many  details 
that  schools  do  not  and  probably  never  will  care  to  take  up.  Our 
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manual  review  courses  as  an  example,  should  be  continued,  since  this 
is  probably  the  most  effective  or  efficient  way  in  which  the  new  em¬ 
ployee  can  acquaint  himself  with  the  legal  requirements,  standards 
of  performance,  etc.,  of  the  Service.  This  part  of  our  present  cor¬ 
respondence  courses  should  continue  mandatory  as  it  now  is. 

Perhaps,  however,  this  can  and  should  be  considered  as  training. 
The  distinction  between  education  and  training  is  so  fine  at  some 
points  that  is  it  almost  impossible  to  differentiate  between  the  two. 
As  I  view  it,  education  implants  the  theory  of  doing  things — the  abil¬ 
ity  to  recognize  and  analyze  problems  in  a  general  way — while  train¬ 
ing  specifically  qualifies  the  person  or  persons  in  the  work  or  jobs 
to  be  done  and  emphasizes  the  best  methods  or  practices  for  doing 
the  work  at  hand  with  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  and  with  a 
minimum  of  effort. 

Schools  probably  are  now  equipped  to  take  over  most  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  work  that  the  Service  is  at  present  endeavoring  to  carry  on. 
The  value  of  apprenticeship  as  employed  in  many  different  businesses 
should  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  with  its  aspect  and  value  to  forestry, 
and  in  my  opinion  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  entirely  discontinue 
educational  facilities  within  the  Service. 


W.  G.  Durbin  and  J.  S.  Everett  Susanville,  California. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  what  the  Service  should  encourage 
more  education.  We  do  not  mean  that  it  should  be  necessary  for  men 
wishing  to  enter  the  Service  to  have  a  higher  education  than  the  pres¬ 
ent  requirements.  It  would  seem  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction, 
however,  if  some  means  could  be  devised  wherby  any  member  of  the 
Forest  Service  could  be  given  an  opportunity  to  take  a  home-study 
course  m  any  subject  pertaining  to  the  work  of  the  Service  that  he 
wished  to  take  up  or  that  his  Supervisor  believed  he  should  become 
better  acquainted  with. 

By  cooperating  with  the  schools  it  seems  that  the  major  part  of 
our  purely  educational  work  could  be  better  handled  by  the  schools 
than  by  the  Service.  There  is,  however,  always  going  to  be  a  need  in 
our  organization  for  some  study  courses  that  are  primarily  education¬ 
al.  Our  tield  of  activity  is  constantly  expanding  and  new  and  better 
methods  ot  handling  old  activities  are  being  worked  out.  Before  we 
are  ready  for  training  in  new  activities  or  new  methods,  some  educa¬ 
tional  work  will  otten  be  necessary  and  will  shorten  the  training  peri¬ 
od.  A  case  in  point  is  the  Job  Analysis.  Could  not  the  Service  have 
profitably  had  a  study  course  covering  this  field  before  adopting  it? 
in  other  words,  while  the  schools  can  care  for  our  main  needs,  there 
will  always  be  a  need  for  the  Service  to  give  some  courses  that  are 
primarily  educational. 

Sometimes  you  find  a  man  who  is  an  apt  pupil  and  with  but  little 
training  can  get  a  good  grasp  of  how  to  do  almost  any  kind  of  work 
and  why  it  is  done  that  way,  but  these  men  are  exceptional.  We  find 
that  the  men  who  are  really  making  a  success  of  their  work  are  those 
who  have  had  a  finished  education  in  some  definite  line,  followed  by 
a  thorough  training  in  that  work.  The  point  we  wish  to  make  is  that 
the  Service  is  constantly  contronted  with  new  problems  to  solve, 
therefore,  it  is  all  important  that  advanced  planning  in  the  way  of 
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education  be  done  in  order  that  the  person  may  have  a  better  back¬ 
ground  before  the  time  for  his  training  in  this  particular  work  be¬ 
comes  necessary. 

E.  J.  Fenby  Tacoma,  Washington. 

Training  by  experience  is  continuous  with  everyone  in  active 
service.  Anyone  following  the  same  pursuit  for  any  length  of  time 
is  very  likely  to  become  adapt  at  it  in  his  own  and  receives  advice 
and  instructions  from  his  overseers ;  so  training  consciously  or  un¬ 
consciously  is  ever  present  with  us.  It  will  be  more  profitable  if  made 
consciously  by  the  supervisory  officer  to  the  recipient.  Thus  far  it 
can  be  carried  on  aside  from  any  prescribed  course  or  group  instruc¬ 
tions.  The  latter  is  adapted  best  for  apprentices  and  in  this  the  Forest 
Service  could  very  well  exert  itself  along  the  following  lines: 

Assemble  a  group  of  probationary  rangers  and  junior  foresters 
for  classroom  instruction  on  Forest  Service  policy,  tradition,  manuals, 
office  procedure,  etc.,  after  which  the  individuals  would  be  assigned 
in  rotation  to  assist  experienced  officers  in  all  the  varied  field  activi¬ 
ties.  This  training  would  cover  the  probation  period  of  appointment 
and  sift  out  the  inadequate  individuals.  It  would  have  to  be  set  up 
as  a  project  and  financed  accordingly  as  the  productive  work  would 
not  compensate  for  the  expense  during  training.  In  this  way  vacan¬ 
cies  would  be  filled  by  men  having  a  working  knowledge  of  their  task 
including  features  out  of  the  ordinary  routine  for  the  locality  in  which 
they  are  placed. 


William  R.  Kreutzer  Ft.  Collins,  Colorado. 

1.  We  should  not  give  courses  that  will  compete  with  the  es¬ 
tablished  forestry  courses  in  our  schools.  Our  study  courses  should 
aim  to  bring  out  the  practical  application  of  forestry  to  problems  as 
they  confont  us  from  day  to  day. 

Study  courses  to  supplement  the  demonstrational  training  on  the 
job,  and  conference  training  will  be  needed  by  most  of  us  and  should 
be  continued.  What  I  seem  to  need  most  at  the  present  time  is  to 
know  how  to  systematize  and  use  effectively  what  I  already  know 
about  forestry.  The  young  men  from  forest  schools  entering  the 
Service  need  well  worked  out  (right)  methods  of  just  how  to  apply 
the  knowledge  they  have  acquired  in  the  forest  schools. 

i  should  say  our  educational,  as  well  as  training  courses,  should 
be  directed  along  this  line.  I  wonder  how  many  of  us  really  know  how 
to  make  real  job  analyses,  or  how  to  prepare,  revise,  and  use  method¬ 
ically  our  plans  ot  worK  as  we  should.  It  seems  to  me  that  some  very 
valuable  lessons,  as  well  as  training,  might  be  introduced  in  relation 
to  the  making,  keeping  up-to-date,  and  proper  application  of  timber 
management  plans,  unit  grazing  plans,  etc. 

Such  home-study  courses  as  English,  mathematics,  botany  and 
the  like  should  be  secured  from  resident  and  correspondence  schools. 

Arrangements  should  be  made  to  secure  special  courses  (corres¬ 
pondence  or  resident)  with  schools  for  any  primary  educational  sub¬ 
jects  that  may  be  needed  by  our  men  for  securing  the  proper  results 
in  the  work  assigned  to  them.  Quite  a  number  of  men  in  the  Service 
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have  taken  correspondence  courses  and  some  are  taking  them  now  to 
improve  their  general  education  and  to  specialize.  Courses  in  group 
leadership,  job  analysis  and  how  to  build  up  and  properly  take  care  of 
our  forest  business  seem  essential  at  this  time. 


J.  F.  Brooks  Missoula,  Montana. 

I  believe  the  Service  might  well  devote  its  activity  to  training 
as  distinguished  from  education.  Before  the  Service  went  in  for 
helping  employees  improve  themselves,  quite  a  few  men  took  com¬ 
mercial  correspondence  courses,  ranger  school  short  courses,  etc.,  at 
their  own  expense,  but,  no  doubt,  many  held  back  because  of  the  cost. 
University  extension  departments,  the  I.  C.  S.  and  similar  institutions 
are  certainly  better  prepared  to  teach  English,  mathematics  and  the 
more  strictly  educational  subjects  than  is  the  Forest  Service  and  it 
is  an  imposition  to  ask  an  unqualified  Forest  officer  to  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  preparing  assignments,  grading  and  correcting  papers 
when  a  school  would  not  think  of  putting  anyone  but  an  educator  on 
such  work.  We  do  not  operate  hospitals,  manned  by  Forest  officers, 
and  educating  is  just  as  specialized  as  medicine.  By  all  means,  the 
home-study  courses  should  be  in  the  hands  of  schools,  which  can  do 
them  justice.  I  can  speak  with  feeling  on  this  subject,  for  I  spent 
a  winter  on  District  One’s  study  course  work  and  floundering  most 
of  the  time,  particularly  with  the  more  strictly  general  educational 
subjects.  I  believe  we  might  cooperate  with  the  schools  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  make  it  worth  their  while  to  offer  special  courses  for 
Service  people.  The  Service  should  bear  the  expense  and  guarantee 
the  schools  a  certain  enrollment,  possibly,  as  it  would  in  some  cases  re¬ 
quire  their  employing  extra  instructors.  The  most  nearly  qualified 
men  in  the  Service  should  collaborate  with  the  teachers  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  needs  of  the  Service  and  best  methods  of  satisfying  them. 

The  statement  in  the  lesson  seems  to  cover  in  a  few  words  a  prin¬ 
ciple  which  is  entitled  to  more  observance  than  it  is  given.  Some 
men  recognize  their  weaknesses  and  take  advantage  of  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  experience  or  study  which  will  help  overcome  them.  But, 
too  many  devote  their  attention  to  phases  they  like  best,  which  are 
usually  the  ones  they  handle  best.  We  need  more  required  subjects 
in  our  training  “curriculum”  and  more  study  of  the  needs  of  individ¬ 
uals.  In  this  District,  the  only  study  course  which  is  required,  is  the 
Manual  Review.  There  is  a  very  good  course  called,  “Finance  and 
Accounts  for  Rangers”,  which  might  well  be  made  required  for  those 
who  show  a  weakness  in  handling  fiscal  matters.  And  other  courses, 
which  will  definitely  help  a  man  in  handling  the  activities  which 
trouble  him,  should  be  given  him  before  he  starts  in  on  studies  which 
he  likes  simplv  because  they  strike  his  fancy.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  responsible  for  training  may  be  just  as  prone  to  overlook  the 
individual’s  needs  in  favor  of  their  own  hobbies.  I  once  heard  a  rang¬ 
er,  in  guard  training,  going  at  great  length  with  a  bunch  of  lumber¬ 
jacks  on  the  importance  of  taking  care  of  their  tools.  Those  fellows 
were  of  the  kind  who  hide  their  axes  at  night  to  keep  some  greenhorn 
from  getting  hold  of  them.  But  the  matter  of  making  out  fire  re¬ 
pents  was  touched  on  very  lightly,  although  needed  very  much  by 
those  particular  men. 
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Tucson,  Arizona. 


C.  W.  McKenzie 

I  think  one  of  the  principal  duties  of  an  executive  is  to  train 
men  immediately  under  him.  If  an  executive  fails  to  surround  him¬ 
self  with  well  trained  men  he  is  not  likely  to  be  successful  in  his  work. 
Seldom  an  executive  steps  into  a  position  where  all  subordinates  are 
well  trained  and  even  though  they  should  be,  continuous  training  is 
essential  to  success  in  any  administrative  work. 

Home-study  courses  in  training  one  to  meet  the  Service  problems 
is  a  good  investment  for  the  Service  and  should  be  continued.  Home- 
study  courses  that  are  primarily  educational  should  be  handled  by 
private  schools. 

The  result  of  a  man’s  work  should  be  the  measure  for  determining 
the  kind  and  amount  of  training  he  needs.  To  get  a  true  measure  of 
accomplishment  for  determination  of  needed  training,  would  require 
a  careful  analysis  by  activities  rather  than  a  brief  inspection.  Home- 
study  courses  are  of  inestimable  aid  to  a  man  actually  doing  the  work 
about  which  he  is  studying.  To  one  not  actually  doing  the  work,  the 
study  courses  would  mean  little  more  than  interesting  reading.  We 
do  not  have  the  time  to  devote  to  some  course  of  study  not  applicable 
to  our  every  day  work  even  though  he  may  be  interested.  It  would 
be  hard  to  interest  a  busy  Forest  Officer  in  Alaska  in  a  Spanish 
course  while  one  in  the  Southwest  actually  using  the  language  is  in¬ 
terested  in  improvement.  The  same  applies  to  training  in  all  lines  of 
work.  Learn  a  man’s  needs  in  training  by  analyzing  the  results  of 
his  work,  select  the  proper  course  for  him  then  don’t  expect  him  to 
become  proficient  in  a  short  time  without  personal  contact  and  direc¬ 
ted  training  on  the  job  by  the  executive  to  whom  he  is  responsible. 
Because  in  the  final  analysis,  directed  training  in  the  field,  supple¬ 
mented  by  either  written  instructions  or  a  home-study  course  is  the 
most  desirable  method  of  training. 


Lester  Moncrief  Pendleton,  Oregon. 

The  education  we  are  concerned  with  is  only  that  which  will  pro¬ 
duce  better  results  on  the  job.  If  a  man  is  educated  in  mathematics 
and  science  and  languages  and  economics  he  is  a  better  man  in  any 
position,  but  a  much  narrower  field  will  increase  his  value  in  his  par¬ 
ticular  Service  job.  Perhaps  education  in  slide  rule  methods  would 
be  of  great  benefit  to  executive  assistants.  Such  a  course  then  would 
be  justified  where  a  gereral  mathematics  course  would  not. 

The  guard  training  programs  which  I  have  participated  in  were 
developed  I  believe  more  from  job  analysis  than  difficulty  analysis. 
Yet  difficulty  analysis  in  this  case  should  simplify  programs  to  the 
essential  details  and  make  them  more  effective.  It  is  part  of  the 
guard’s  job  to  keep  his  station  neat,  to  repair  phone  lines,  to  run 
simple  compass  lines,  to  fight  fire.  But  many  of  the  items  do  not 
present  sufficient  difficulties  to  be  given  much  attention  in  a  crowded 
formal  course.  The  difficulty  analysis  might  show  that  the  vitally 
important  part  of  the  whole  job  is  the  ability  to  put  out  the  individual 
fire. 
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Llew  J.  Putsch 


Prescott,  Arizona. 

No  doubt  a  majority  of  the  Forest  Service  personnel  has  received 
benefit  from  the  educational  study  courses  of  the  past  several  years. 
Had  the  same  courses  been  obtainable  from  schools  or  other  institu¬ 
tions  it  is  doubtful  if  the  response  had  been  the  same  or  the  degree 
of  success  as  great.  Esprit  de  Corps  was  the  urge — a  fellow  Forest 
officer,  even  though  unknown  through  personal  contact,  was  passing 
on  the  answers  with  a  Forest  Service  viewpoint.  While  I  admit  that 
training  is  the  important  function,  I  also  believe  that  some  educational 
courses  can  best  be  worked  up  by  the  Forest  Service  at  least  until 
such  time  as  proper  courses  may  become  available  through  schools 
in  such  a  way  that  the  personal  interest  is  sustained.  Home-study 
courses  covering  the  “three  Rs”  should  very  properly  be  turned  over 
to  the  schools  at  once. 

All  of  us  need  training  and  most  of  us  are  continually  getting  it 
along  one  line  or  another.  Without  study  and  planning  on  the  part 
of  his  superior  the  Forest  officer  may  not  receive  the  training  he 
most  needs.  I  think  the  chances  for  training  in  the  Service  are  some¬ 
times  neglected  due  to  the  time  factor.  A  full  schedule  often  is  con¬ 
sidered  an  unsurmountable  obstacle  to  one’s  taking  advantage  of  a 
training  opportunity,  altho  the  same  one  may  be  spared  for  a  lengthy 
fire  detail.  My  point  is  not  that  the  “full  schedule”  should  rule  in  both 
cases,  but  rather,  that  every  opportunity  for  needed  training  should 
be  weighed — giving  consideration  to  present  and  future  benefits  to 
be  gained  as  against  upset  or  delayed  schedules.  The  psycological 
effect  on  the  man  has  a  bearing,  also,  for  more  than  likely  he  will 
work  much  harder  after  his  detail  to  catch  up  with  his  trip  plan  due 
to  his  appreciation  of  the  privilege  accorded  him,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  increased  speed  which  the  training  assignment  may  have  given 
him. 


George  C.  Larson  Provo,  Utah. 

As  the  men  now  entering  the  Service  are  required  to  have  pro¬ 
gressed  farther  along  educational  lines  than  was  the  case  formerly, 
the  stress  should  be  laid  on  training  rather  than  academic  education. 

It  is  necessary  that  most  of  this  work  be  carried  on  during  slack 
times  and  a  lot  of  it  must  be  in  written  form. 

Field  training  is  of  especial  value  to  the  new  man,  but  older  em¬ 
ployees  can  also  profit  thereby.  The  system  of  having  R.  M.  and  F. 
M.  field  meetings  held  not  longer  than  4  years  apart  gives  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  exchange  ideas  of  a  group  of  men  and  to  put  over  by  actual 
demonstration,  the  fundamentals  of  the  activities  selected.  But  the 
time  is  always  too  short  to  be  of  as  much  value  as  it  should  be  and 
the  longer  training  camps  carried  on  in  District  3  are  much  more 
valuable  and  expensive. 

If  there  is  a  considerable  turn-over  of  rangers  on  a  Forest,  the 
Supervisor  cannot  devote  sufficient  time  to  teach  a  new  man  to  insure 
his  getting  started  right,  but  if  he  had  received  a  month’s  intensive 
training  at  a  camp,  this  work  would  be  greatly  lessened  and  the  new 
man  would  be  in  a  better  position  to  carry  on  the  work. 

The  Service  should  continue  to  do  as  much  training  work  as  pos- 


sible,  but  should  also  continue  the  different  reading  courses  and  insist 
that  they  be  taken  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

If  private  schools  offered  special  courses  to  our  men  it  would  not 
solve  the  problem,  as  many  of  the  rangers  who  need  it  most  would 
not  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity. 


A.  C.  Folster  Moab,  Utah. 

Training  without  education  is  like  getting  the  cart  before  the 
horse,  or  like  the  house  built  upon  the  sand  without  any  foundation. 
The  prerequisites  required  in  education  provides  a  base  for  training. 

Schools  teach  the  fundamentals  of  education,  but  are  not  provid¬ 
ing  all  the  essentials  in  their  home-study  courses  to  relieve  the  service 
from  conducting  such  courses.  There  is  something  injected  into  the 
Service  courses  that  has  not  been  provided  in  school  courses.  There¬ 
fore,  school  training  and  education  does  not  by  any  means  produce  the 
finished  product.  Training  on  the  job  is  different  from  the  initial 
training  given  in  the  training  departments.  Individuals  as  a  general 
rule  do  not  assume  responsibility  until  they  meet  it  face  to  face.  Col¬ 
lege  graduates  in  the  employ  of  the  Forest  Service  have  acknowledged 
the  value  of  study  courses  prepared  by  the  Forest  Service  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  if  credit  were  given  for  such  courses,  under-graduate  work 
could  be  made  up  while  the  employee  was  on  the  job. 

There  is  also  another  way  of  looking  at  the  question;  if  men  are 
working  for  degrees  or  doing  post-graduate  work  credit  would  evi¬ 
dently  be  given  all  such  home-study  courses  prepared  by  schools, 
whereas  the  courses  prepared  by  the  Service  do  not  receive  such 
credit,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  schools  will  acknowledge  such  work. 

Coupling  practical  training  on  the  job  with  prescribed  home-study 
courses  prepared  by  schools  should  produce  a  desired  effect.  The 
greatest  incentive  for  turning  the  work  over  to  the  schools  would  be 
through  the  credit  given  to  school  courses. 

In  conclusion,  i  do  not  feel  that  all  the  educational  work  can  be 
turned  over  to  the  schools,  certain  phases  of  this  educational  work; 
aside  from  training  as  defined  in  this  lesson;  should  be  done  by  the 
Service. 

John  W.  Lowell  Hamilton,  Montana. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  the  need  for  or  practicability  of  the  Forest 
Service  setting  itself  up  as  an  educational  institution.  There  is  too 
much  of  a  tendency  to  go  off  on  tangents  and  not  get  down  to  needs 
that  we  can  meet  in  a  practical  way.  Schools  are  best  fitted  for  gen¬ 
eral  educational  work,  and  the  Forest  Service  is  not  adapted  to  that 
job.  If  a  man  lands  on  a  job  in  the  Forest  Service  where  he  is  lacking 
in  some  particular  educaiional  qualification  that  is  necessary  to  his 
particular  job,  I  believe  it  should  be  handled  by  a  correspondence 
course,  thus  eliminating  purely  educational  courses  in  the  Forest 
Service.  What  we  need  and  are  partly  doing  now  is  to  set  a  definite 
standard  of  educational  qualifications  or  school  work  necessary  to 
in  general  meet  the  needs  of  men  in  our  profession,  see  that  the  test 
required  prior  .o  entry  definitely  determines  whether  the  man  is  fit¬ 
ted  in  this  respect  or  not.  With  this  done  we  can  and  should  confine 
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our  efforts  to  training  for  or  on  the  particular  job.  We  have  to  a 
considerable  extent  gotten  away  from  the  old  handicap  of  men  being 
able  to  enter  the  Service  who  could  not  even  compose  a  simple  letter 
or  report  because  of  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  English  language  which 
necessitated  our  handling  courses  in  English,  but  my  point  is  that 
we  have  not  gone  far  enough  in  educational  requirements. 

I  think  that,  in  general,  most  of  us  know  what  we  want  in  train¬ 
ing  on  the  job,  but  planning  what  we  want  and  getting  the  results  is 
something  else.  It  seems  certain  that  we  need  to  put  training  work 
in  a  more  definite  place,  or  to  put  it  differently,  give  it  a  higher  prior¬ 
ity.  Quoting  from  an  old  understudy  of  mine  in  his  discussion  of 
Lesson  IV,  he  said,  “He  always  intended  to  put  in  a  lot  of  time  in 
training  a  new  man  but  was  never  able  to  do  it  because  other  seeming¬ 
ly  more  important  work  prevented”.  It  is  my  opinion  that  we  will 
not  get  very  far  until  we  get  to  the  point  of  requiring  that  some 
adapted  standard  of  training  of  new  men  and  a  standard  of  follow-up 
training  for  old  men  takes  priority  over  all  other  activities,  except 
possibly,  the  handling  of  going  fires.  When  we  get  to  this  point,  we 
will  be  able  to  definitely  plan  our  training  work  in  accordance  with 
the  needs  of  the  individual  and  get  concrete  and  measurable  results. 

George  M.  Gowin  Weaverville,  California. 

1.  Our  work  is  so  diversified  that  general  educational  work, 
taken  in  its  restricted  sense,  should  be  left  to  educational  institutions, 
with  the  exception  of  the  cases  discussed  below,  Taken  all  in  all,  I 
believe  that  it  is  a  useless  duplication  of  effort  to  prepare  home-study 
courses  which  are  given  by  a  school  and  which  cover  the  subject 
which  we  wish  to  present. 

To  get  work  done,  done  according  to  standard  and  on  time  is  the 
objective  of  the  Service  in  administration.  If  our  efforts  are  spread 
too  thinly,  as  would  be  the  case  to  enter  the  educational  field  we  will 
be  handicapped  in  achieving  the  results  we  are  striving  for.  Why 
then  duplicate  courses  that  can  be  obtained  by  making  arrangements 
for  the  enrollment  of  the  men  we  wish  to  have  take  the  course  ?  How¬ 
ever,  I  can  see  where  certain  courses  as  given  by  a  school  would  in¬ 
clude  more  material  than  we  wanted  or  had  time  to  take  up. 

There  are  certain  phases  of  training  which  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  educational  work  which  the  Forest  Service  should  prepare, 
since  the  method  of  presentation  and  the  subject  matter  is  governed 
by  the  purpose. 

Training  an  executive  in  the  Forest  Service  might  be  classed, 
in  part,  as  an  educational  rather  than  a  strictly  training  effort.  This 
educational  work  would  be  along  general  administrative  lines,  out¬ 
lining  principles  and  leaving  the  adaption  and  application  to  the  cases 
that  come  up,  special  conditions,  problems,  etc. 

Let  us  refer  to  the  marking  example  given  in  the  lesson:  If  a 
man  is  framed  to  mark  in  a  given  stand  he  will  not  be  able  to  mark 
as  he  should  in  a  different  type  and  stand.  Whereas  if  he  had  been 
educated  in  the  general  principles  of  marking  he  will  be  able  to  adapt 
himself  to  marking  in  any  kind  of  stand  or  type  and  he  could  do  a 
creditable  job. 

Building  up  a  man’s  mind  to  grapple  with  and  solve  his  problems 
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effectively  can  be  accomplished  better  by  education  than  training  in 
specific  jobs.  All  his  problems  will  have  a  different  angle  and  we 
want  him  to  be  able  to  tackle  new  jobs  and  do  them  in  the  correct 
way. 

Education  to  the  man  who  has  not  had  the  advantage  of  getting 
an  education  widens  his  view-point  and  scope  of  interest,  gives  him 
enjoyment  in  things  outside  his  work  and  tones  up  his  mind.  To  the 
man  who  has  had  educational  advantages  in  school  or  through  edu¬ 
cational  study  courses  has  developed  a  live  mind  which  aid  in  prevent¬ 
ing  discontentment  and  preventing  dropping  in  a  rut. 

Is  it  not  important  to  educate  in  addition  to  training  so  that  a 
man  may  have  a  general  knowledge  and  can  discuss  intelligently  the 
various  forestry  tendencies,  movements  and  principles?  He  must 
have  this  knowledge  to  maintain  the  respect  with  which  he  and  the 
Service  are  viewed.  In  too  large  a  percentage  of  cases  this  informa¬ 
tion  will  not  be  acquired  except  through  some  kind  of  an  educational 
course  that  requires  systematic  application  to  the  subject. 

2.  I  agree  that  training  work  should  be  planned  to  meet  concrete 
needs.  However,  this  should  not  mean  that  training  should  be  applied 
only  to  actual  and  specific  job.  The  training  should  also  include 
methods  of  attack  for  problems,  development  of  self  confidence,  atti¬ 
tudes,  and  mental  alertness  in  general.  The  need  of  training  is  re¬ 
flected  in  a  man’s  work  but  the  kind  of  work  that  a  man  does  is  often 
a  reflection  of  a  man’s  likes  and  dislikes,  mental  attitude,  education, 
etc.  The  Forest  Supervisor  is  placed  in  somewhat  the  same  position 
as  a  doctor  who  finds  that  a  person  is  suffering  from  an  ill  that  has 
a  deep-seated,  underlying  cause  which  must  be  discovered  and  cured 
before  the  apparent  disease  can  be  done  away  with.  Many  times  it 
is  just  so  with  those  in  the  Forest  Service.  The  weak  person  is  often 
entirely  capable  of  doing  a  job  as  it  should  be  done.  It  is  up  to  the 
Supervisor  to  diagnose  the  case  and  find  out  what  the  underlying 
derangement  is,  just  why  the  work  is  not  done  up  to  standard.  The 
training  need  can  not  always  be  determined  by  an  analysis  of  the  job 
or  an  inspection  of  the  work.  Unsatisfactory  work  is  the  indicator 
which  shows  the  need  of  training  rather  than  specific  training  needs. 
We  need  to  delve  deeper  than  a  mere  inspection  of  the  work.  The 
way  a  man  does  his  work  may  be  due  to  lack  of  skill  or  to  his  attitude. 
Two  decidedly  different  methods  of  attack  or  approach  in  training 
methods  are  needed  in  each  of  these  cases. 

I  agree  with  the  idea  that  it  is  the  degree  and  nature  of  accom¬ 
plishment  that  determine  that  training  is  needed.  A  close  analysis 
of  a  man’s  personal  qualities  is  also  needed  in  order  to  determine  the 
correct  method  of  approach.  Training  methods  must  be  varied  to 
suit  the  nature  of  the  one  being  trained.  It  is  axiomatic  that  the 
degree  of  training  also  depends  on  the  one  being  trained.  Can  we 
say  then,  that  the  degree  of  a  man’s  education,  aptitude,  preferences 
or  aversion  does  not  have  a  material  effect  on  the  training  needs  of 
a  man  ? 

While  it  is  true  that  any  man  needs  training  who  is  not  doing  his 
job  or  some  part  of  it  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  however,  this  state¬ 
ment  should  be  supplemented.  A  man  should  also  be  trained  before 
he  does  a  job  and  before  he  falls  down,  so  that  with  some  correction 
through  constructive  criticism  he  can  make  a  creditable  piece  of  work 
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of  the  job  assigned  to  him.  The  first  statement  by  itself  would  in¬ 
timate  that  training  should  be  a  remedy  rather  than  a  precaution¬ 
ary  or  preparedness  measure. 


Clinton  G.  Smith  Athens,  Tennessee. 

3.  I  wish  to  suggest  that  you  call  for  specific  examples  of  how 
supervisors  train  their  men.  In  a  previous  discussion,  I  gave  my  own 
thoughts  as  to  the  manner  in  which  our  student  trainees  should  be 
assisted.  My  thought  is  that  before  any  student  is  assigned  to  the 
Forest,  the  Forest  School  itself  should  prepare  for  him  an  outline  of 
subjects  which  he  should  study  while  on  the  Forest.  For  instance, 
a  student  assigned  to  manual  road  work  should  be  required  to  get 
costs  of  each  item  of  the  operation  and  besides  this  should  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  learn  to  identify  the  trees  in  the  region  and  find  out  from  the 
ranger  details  of  other  administrative  work.  He  should  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  work  for  a  week  or  two  on  telephone  lines  or  trail  work 
or  anything  of  the  sort  that  will  contribute  to  his  understanding  of 
Forest  Service  activities. 

The  supervisor  should  inspect  the  outlines  given  the  student  and 
make  suggestions  designed  to  be  helpful.  He  should  spend  at  least 
3  days  with  the  student  on  a  90  day  assignment 


P.  Keplinger  Denver,  Colorado. 

The  discussions  indicate  that  we  are  pretty  evenly  divided  in  our 
idea  as  to  what  should  be  the  Service  attitude  toward  education.  As 
you  will  see,  many  still  think  the  Service  should  provide  educational 
opportunities  for  its  personnel,  while  others  believe  that  it  should 
confine  its  efforts  to  training.  Probably  the  discussions  chosen  for 
publication  emphasize  education  more  than  do  the  unpublished.  With¬ 
out  an  actual  count,  my  impression  is  that  the  majority  favor  train¬ 
ing  to  the  exclusion  of  education  but  without  making  too  fine  dis¬ 
tinctions  along  the  border  line  where  the  two  seem  to  merge. 
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I 


TRAINING  ON  THE  JOB 


In  our  Service  organization  the  bulk  of  the  training  is  now  and  will 
continue  to  be  done  by  the  Supervisor.  No  matter  how  many  training 
courses  we  give  or  how  many  training  camps  we  have,  the  ranger  force  on 
each  Forest  will  reflect  the  Supervisor.  For  he  trains  his  men.  He  cannot 
escape  it.  It  may  not  be  training  by  “intention”,  but  after  a  Supervisor 
has  been  on  a  Forest  for  a  few  years,  the  ranger  force  adjusts  itself  to  his 
ways  and  methods.  Since  this  is  a  responsibility  which  cannot  be  escaped, 
Supervisors  should  consider  pretty  carefully  what  they  are  going  to  do 
about  it. 

As  we  discussed  last  year,  there  will  be  training  both  by  “intention” 
and  “absorption”.  The  opportunities  for  each  are  exceptionally  good — a 
small  ranger  force  working  in  close  association  with  their  Supervisor. 
The  amount  of  intentional  training  needed  depends  of  course  on  conditions. 
If  all  men  are  doing  exactly  what  you  want  them  to  do  and  doing  it  the  way 
you  want  it  done,  you  need  give  no  thought  to  training,  but  if  all  men  are 
not  one  hundred  per  cent,  training  is  desirable. 

Whatever  training  is  to  be  done  should  be  planned  and  planned  in  de¬ 
tail  for  a  definite  objective.  To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  analyze  both  the 
man  and  the  job,  for  the  thing  to  be  learned  must  be  tied  directly  to  what 
the  man  already  knows.  Some  jobs  are  easy,  some  are  not.  I  opened  the 
job  description  of  Ranger  Brown,  Cabinet,  at  random  and  read:  “The 
grazed  area  must  be  examined  at  regular  intervals,”  and  “It  is  sometimes 
necessary  for  the  ranger  to  settle  disputes  between  permittees  on  the 
range.”  These  two  statements  illustrate  two  general  types  of  jobs,  one  a 
mechanical  job  which  is  relatively  easy  to  teach,  the  other  a  contact  job, 
where  instruction  is  always  difficult.  For  the  first  “formal”  training  is 
applicable,  but  for  the  second,  one  usually  resorts  to  “informal”.  It  is 
practically  useless  to  tell  a  ranger  to  be  impartial,  tactful,  diplomatic,  and 
so  forth.  That  doesn’t  help.  Neither  does  it  help  to  show  him  how,  not 
unless  you  analyze  your  method  and  explain  just  why  you  make  every  move 
you  use,  the  reaction  you  expect  and  the  advantage  gained. 

The  formal  method  of  training  on  the  job  is  so  well  discussed  in  the 
pamphlet  accompanying  this  lesson  that  I  am  passing  that  over  entirely. 
Some  writers  emphasize  more  the  desirability  of  stressing  the  why  for 
everything  done.  I  think  this  is  particularly  true  when  working  with  men 
such  as  our  rangers.  They  are  individualistic.  That  the  instructions  say 
a  thing  should  be  done  is  not  enough;  they  want  to  know  why  the  instruc¬ 
tions.  So  all  formal  teaching  should  be  tied  directly  to  instructions  or 


standards  and  the  instruction  to  objectives  or  policies.  Use  the  instruc¬ 
tions  on  the  job  as  working  directions,  just  as  a  carpenter  uses  his  blue 
prints.  It  makes  training  relatively  simple. . 

The  informal  training  is  probably  the  more  important.  It  is  done  on 
the  job  and  in  connection  with  the  job  but  without  calling  it  training  or 
attracting  attention  to  the  process.  It  may  be  called  supervision  or  it  may 
be  so  informal  as  to  attract  no  attention  at  all.  Frequently  it  is  just  a 
casual  question  or  two,  but  questions  at  the  opportune  time  and  questions 
with  a  purpose,  frequently  intended  to  make  the  ranger  think  along  some 
new  line  or  prevent  his  overlooking  important  data. 

Supervision  and  training  are  so  closely  related,  so  overlapping  that 
there  is  little  distinction  between  them.  It  would  be  difficult  to  do  a  good 
job  of  supervision  without  training,  and  training  on  the  job  involves  most 
of  the  elements  of  good  supervision.  The  distinction  seems  to  be  primar¬ 
ily  in  where  you  place  the  emphasis.  If  training  is  needed  the  Supervisor 
will  give  the  job  a  little  more  time  and  do  a  little  better  training  job.  It 
may  not  be  formal  but  it  will  be  planned.  The  Supervisor  will  have  anal¬ 
yzed  the  ranger’s  work,  will  have  decided  why  he  does  poor  work  and  how 
best  to  correct  it.  Usually  he  will  do  the  correcting  through  discussion, 
question,  suggestion,  or  reference  to  instructions,  but  sometimes  he  must 
resort  to  direct  training  methods. 

In  all  our  training  work  we  must  remember  that  what  we  are  really 
after  is  the  formation  of  habits — proper  habits  of  work.  Rangers  seldom 
fail  because  they  do  not  know  how  a  thing  should  be  done;  they  fail  be¬ 
cause  they  do  it  some  other  way  and  they  do  it  the  other  way  because  they 
are  used  to  doing  it  that  way.  Now  what  are  habits  and  how  are  they 
formed  or  changed?  Telling  one  to  be  systematic  helps  little  if  any  in 
forming  systematic  habits.  If  you  want  a  ranger  to  plan  his  work  system¬ 
atically  you  must  first  help  him  to  do  it  and  then  insist  on  his  doing  it 
until  the  habit  is  formed.  Don’t  be  impatient;  it  takes  time.  It  takes  an 
eternity  of  time  if  he  does  it  only  occasionally  when  the  boss  is  around. 
You  must  remember  too  that  men  dislike  to  change  their  habits  of  work. 
This  applies  to  you  and  to  me  as  well  as  to  rangers.  For  this  reason  it 
helps  if  you  can  show  an  advantage  to  them  in  the  new  habit.  Many  rang¬ 
ers  think  that  the  new  work  plans  are  intended  to  make  them  work  hard¬ 
er,  while  in  reality  just  the  opposite  is  true.  They  should  make  the  job 
easier.  If  all  men  realized  this  you  would  meet  with  less  “sales  resistance” 
in  selling  them  the  plans. 

The  most  difficult  work  the  ranger  has  to  do  and  by  far  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  to  teach  are  the  jobs  dealing  with  people — contact  jobs.  One  ranger 
will  interview  a  trespasser,  get  a  settlement  and  retain  his  goodwill  while 


another  will  put  him  on  the  fight,  fail  to  get  a  settlement  and  make  an 
enemy  for  both  the  Service  and  himself.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  method — 
technique — and  therefore  can  be  learned.  But  how?  This  is  a  question 
that  is  being  studied  by  personnel  research  departments  in  many  organi¬ 
zations.  It  used  to  be  considered  that  the  ability  to  make  good  contacts 
was  a  “gift” ;  you  either  had  it  or  you  did  not.  It  is  now  known  of  course 
that  this  is  not  true.  There  is  not  much  written  on  the  subject^  however, 
except  for  selling  contacts. 

In  general  the  method  is  the  same  as  for  training  in  other  lines.  It 
should  ordinarily  be  informal  and  impersonal.  It  will  also  frequently  be 
indirect.  Sometimes,  however,  the  conditions  will  call  for  direct,  formal 
training.  In  such  cases  you  will  follow  the  formal  training  steps  just  as 
you  would  in  teaching  a  mechanical  job.  Suppose  a  ranger  has  failed  in 
his  contacts  with  stock  associations,  is  unable  to  get  their  approval  of  new 
methods,  or  hold  their  cooperation  in  old.  Criticism  is  useless  just  as  is 
all  forms  of  telling.  Now  suppose  you  want  the  endorsement  of  say  a  later 
opening  date,  and  you  want  to  use  this  as  an  opportunity  for  training  your 
ranger.  The  method  as  outlined  by  training  directors  would  be  something 
like  this:  You  must  first  analyze  the  entire  situation  including  the  ranger. 
Take  the  first  association  to  be  dealt  with  and  decide  on  the  basis  of  your 
analysis  what  would  be  the  best  method  of  taking  the  matter  up  and  what 
mistakes  the  ranger  would  probably  make  if  left  to  himself.  This  will  show 
you  where  to  place  the  emphasis  in  training  him — what  to  look  out  for  or 
avoid. 

Then  take  the  matter  up  with  the  ranger.  The  first  thing  we  are  told 
is  to  “prepare  the  learner’s  mind”.  In  this  case,  that  preparation  would 
consist  in  getting  him  to  recognize  that  such  a  matter  might  be  taken  up 
with  the  Association  in  different  ways  and  that  some  ways  would  stand 
a  better  chance  of  getting  their  approval  than  others.  With  that  recogni¬ 
tion  in  mind,  then  reanalyze  the  situation  with  the  ranger.  Through  ques¬ 
tion  and  suggestion  get  him  to  analyze  and  plan.  If  the  ranger  is  very 
poor,  give  him  a  demonstration  by  taking  it  up  with  the  first  association 
yourself.  Discuss  with  him  everything  you  plan  to  do,  why  you  do  it,  and 
the  reaction  you  expect.  Then  after  it  is  done,  go  over  it  with  him  again, 
criticising  everything  you  did  and  its  result. 

Next  go  through  the  same  process  again  for  the  next  association  but 
have  the  ranger  do  the  job  this  time.  In  discussing  results,  make  your 
discussion  as  impersonal  as  possible.  Keep  his  attention  on  the  job  and 
not  on  himself.  Through  questions  get  him  to  recognize  mistakes  and 
plan  improvements. 

This  method  may  seem  too  cumbersome.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  bawl 


a  man  out  and  tell  him  to  do  better  or  you  will  get  someone  who  can.  The 
latter  must  be  done  at  times  perhaps  but  it  isn’t  training.  If  he  knew 
how  to  do  better  he  would.  Men  like  to  do  good  work.  If  they  are  worth 
keeping  they  are  worth  training,  and  training  involves  doing;  it  involves 
the  formation  of  new  work  habits.  And  when  we  consider  the  importance 
of  contact  work,  what  a  large  part  it  plays  in  our  plans  and  objectives,  we 
must  recognize  that  it  deserves  a  lot  of  attention. 

Suggestions  for  Discussion. 

1.  To  what  extent  do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  the  first  paragraph 
of  this  lesson? 

2.  Then  what  should  we  do  about  this  training  idea ;  should  we  make 
training  on  the  job  a  project,  study  its  technique,  plan  it,  and  inspect  it, 
or  should  we  continue  as  in  the  past,  training  more  or  less  consciously,  in 
connection  with  supervision.  Should  the  Supervisor  do  it  or  delegate  it? 
What  should  be  the  training  objective  on  a  Forest?  In  other  words,  what 
do  you  Forest  executives  think  should  be  done? 

3.  For  the  benefit  of  the  rest  of  us,  tell  us  something  of  your  methods 
and  successes  in  teaching  men  to  improve  their  contacts  with  the  public. 
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DISCUSSIONS  LESSON  SIX 


Rex  Kina: 


Safford,  Arizona 


In  a  general  way,  it  may  be  said  that  a  forest  force  in  the  course 
of  time  adapts  itself  to  the  ways  and  methods  of  a  Supervisor,  but 
to  say  that  this  always  happens  would  be  wide  of  the  actual  facts. 
A  little  searching  of  the  memory  will  recall  numerous  examples  to 
all  of  us  of  men  who  simply  will  not  or  can  not  adapt  themselves  to 
new  methods  or  ways  of  doing  things.  Of  course,  men  who  are  too 
ready  to  adapt  themselves  to  their  surroundings  are  not  desirable 
in  the  Forest  Service  because  there  is  always  the  possibility  that 
they  will  adapt  themselves  to  the  viewpoint  of  the  permittees,  since 
they  see  the  permittees  more  frequently  than  they  do  the  Supervisor. 
A  man  trained  for  twelve  or  fifteen  years  in  doing  something  a  cer¬ 
tain  way  or  in  looking  upon  his  job  from  a  certain  angle  requires  a 
long  time  before  he  will  take  on  new  ways  and  methods,  and  this  must 
be  remembered  in  considering  new  training.  Then  too,  there  is  the 
factor  that  the  ranger  may  not  like  the  Supervisor,  in  which  case  it 
is  possible  that  he  will  never  either  intentionally  or  unintentionally 
adopt  the  Supervisor’s  ways  and  methods  if  he  can  avoid  it. 

There  is  no  question  of  what  the  Supervisor  should  do.  Since 
he  is  responsible  for  the  Forest,  he  has  got  to  train  his  men  or  sink. 
He  can’t  very  well  do  all  the  work  on  the  Forest  himself,  and  he  can’t 
afford  to  continue  to  have  poor  work  done.  To  analyze  his  own  par¬ 
ticular  situation  is  the  logical  first  step  and  the  analysis  will  go 
something  like  this:  I  am  too  busy  and  the  Assistant  Supervisor  is 
too  busy  to  devote  any  special  time  or  trips  to  training;  whatever  we 
do  must  be  incidental  to  other  work.  We  have  no  new  men  and 
probably  will  not  have  for  some  time,  therefore  our  plans  should  be 
aimed  at  the  training  of  old  men.  These  men  have  been  in  the  Service 
a  long  time  and  have  deeply  ingrained  habits  in  doing  their  work, 
therefore  we  must  figure  on  breaking  down  their  old  habits,  con¬ 
vincing  them  that  we  are  boss  and  know  our  stuff,  and  that  the  ways 
which  we  propose  are  right  and  necessary.  Most  of  the  men  are  doing 
most  of  their  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Some  of  them  may  need 
a  little  speeding  up,  but  the  trip  plans  will  either  do  that  or  give  us 
definite  grounds  for  pointing  out  to  them  where  they  have  not  shown 
the  proper  speed.  In  general  the  old  well-grounded  jobs  are  being 
done  satisfactorily,  such  as  round-up  counts,  log  scaling,  homestead 
reports,  etc.  In  checking  over  the  last  year’s  accomplishments  of  trip 
plans,  and  comparing  the  results  with  the  standards  set,  we  find  that: 
— Smith  doesn’t  seem  to  be  able  to  tell  when  a  pasture  is  overgrazed, 
and  his  forms  764  are  not  made  or  are  obviously  out  of  line.  Collins 
doesn’t  seem  to  be  able  to  tell  when  a  new  summer  home  is  sightly 
and  when  it  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  surroundings.  He  also  didn’t 
push  Henderson  very  hard  on  that  roundup  work,  just  because  Hen¬ 
derson  happens  to  be  the  Sheriff  of  the  County.  Peters  is  unable  to  un¬ 
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wants  to  know  has  to  come  clear  to  the  Supervisor’s  office  to  find  out. 
Martin  constantly  gets  mixed  up  on  the  amortization  of  range  im¬ 
provements,  and  generally  sends  them  in  as  L-  Uses.  Last  year  he 
promised  nine  men  that  their  drift  fences  would  be  amortized  under 
Regulation  G-15c,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  must  handle  them 
under  G-15b,  with  possibly  some  help  from  Reg.  G-16.  And  this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  it  has  been  repeatedly  explained,  reports  criticised, 
and  circulars  written.  Jones  is  continuously  allowing  the  construction 
of  corrals  without  permit  and  fails  to  get  agreements  signed.  Smith 
got  his  permittees  all  stirred  up  last  year  by  telling  them  that  if  they 
couldn’t  graze  a  watershed  without  destroying  it  then  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  take  all  stock  off  it.  Of  course  he  was  right,  but  he 
should  have  kept  them  from  getting  mad ;  and  so  on  until  the  analysis 
having  been  completed,  where  does  the  Supervisor  go  from  there? 
How  can  training  be  given  which  requires  back-ground  and  education, 
which  the  man  doesn’t  have  and  which  also  requires  a  strong  desire 
to  learn,  which  the  Supervisor  can  but  seldom  control. 

The  theory  of  training  is  absolutely  sound  and  the  necessity  of 
it  is  obvious.  Mechanical  jobs  are  easy  to  train.  Most  of  the  examples 
cited  in  “Technique  of  Training  on  the  Job”  are  such  that  I  would  ex¬ 
pect  any  man  with  an  active  mind  and  with  a  moderate  amount  of 
ingenuity  to  plan  the  training  of.  They  are  specific  manual  jobs 
which  are  repeated  over  and  over  again.  Habit  has  an  important 
place  in  the  doing  of  them.  The  majority  of  our  jobs  are  not  com¬ 
parable  with  them.  It  is  the  visualizing  of  action  and  results  in  the 
abstract  which  is  difficult.  In  the  Service  we  have  hundreds  of  jobs 
instead  of  one,  and  a  single  job  may  not  present  itself  oftener  than 
two  or  three  times  a  year.  Nevertheless,  on  the  successful  outcome 
of  that  one  job  may  depend  a  permittees  investment  amounting  to 
thousands  of  dollars,  or  may  depend  results  of  great  importance  to 
the  government  in  years  to  come.  A  spoiled  insurance  sale  is  one 
thing  and  a  spoiled  watershed  is  another.  I  think  we  often  under¬ 
estimate  the  values  with  which  we  are  dealing  and  get  into  the  habit 
of  keeping  our  eyes  focused  on  the  manual  job.  We  are  apt  to  judge 
a  man  as  to  how  he  does  that  little  job  and  lose  sight  of  how  that  job 
fits  into  five  or  six  big  objectives  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  (witingly  or  unwitingly)  expect  us  to  achieve.  Will  they  re¬ 
member  the  fact  that  such  and  such  reports  were  made  and  the  right 
fee  charged  in  1930,  if  the  watersheds  are  denuded,  or  they  have  no 
wilderness  left  in  2430? 

Regardless  of  everything  else,  this  lesson  and  its  presentation 
have  been  great  helps  to  me  personally,  and  have  made  me  see  the 
possibilities  of  bettering  our  conditions. 

Although  it  has  been  unconsciously,  I,  in  the  past,  seem  to  have 
been  following  in  a  general  way  what  this  lesson  has  outlined  in 
training.  That  is,  I  have  always  tried  to  analyze  the  problem  with 
the  man,  discussing  the  high  points  of  it,  determining  the  strength 
of  the  enemy,  and  visualizing  the  results  of  possible  lines  of  action. 
After  a  job  has  been  done,  I  have  generally  analyzed  the  action 
taken,  for  my  own  interest,  and  in  doing  so  generally  think  aloud  to 
the  man.  The  results  gained  from  such  methods,  I  believe,  have  been 
good  in  cases  where  the  men  have  a  real  interest  in  the  work,  which 
fortunately  is  the  case  here.  With  the  complacent  or  mentally  lazy 


type  of  man  this  method  I  can  see  would  get  few  results. 

In  my  estimation  one  of  the  most  important  things  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  in  a  man  of  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  successful  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  larger  objectives.  He  then  has  greater  interest  and  a 
clearer  understanding  of  the  relation  of  jobs  to  each  other  and  can 
make  the  detailed  methods  fit  the  demands  of  the  occasion.  The  em¬ 
phasis  should  be  kept  on  the  objective  and  the  results  rather  than  little 
specific  jobs  and  the  method.  Otherwise,  he  will  soon  become  a  mere 
technician,  and  will  in  the  end  lose  sight  of  the  reason  why  he  is 
there. 

H.  L.  Plumb  Olympia,  Washington 

It  is  only  natural  that  the  men  on  a  Forest  will  reflect  the  Super¬ 
visor  to  some  extent,  but  it  is  not  only  the  Supervisor  but  the  Super¬ 
visor’s  staff  that  they  reflect.  Likewise  the  Supervisor  and  his  staff 
reflect  the  District  Forester  and  his  staff  and  so  on  up  to  the  Forest¬ 
er.  The  extent  of  this  reflection  is  limited  by  various  factors.  I 
doubt  whether  men  long  in  the  Service  in  the  Washington  Office 
are  really  greatly  changed  in  their  methods  by  a  new  Forester  nor  men 
in  the  District  Office  by  a  new  District  Forester  or  men  on  a  Forest  by 
a  new  Supervisor.  My  idea  is  that  men  who  have  worked  for  many 
years  under  one  man  will  have  their  methods  so  fixed  as  to  be  very 
difficult  to  change.  They  may  be  stimulated  somewhat  by  new 
leadership,  but  their  methods  of  work  will  remain  about  the  same. 

Where  frequent  changes  have  been  made  in  superior  officers, 
the  men  are  pretty  apt  to  have  their  own  methods  developed  to  a 
more  or  less  permanent  stage.  New  Supervisors  usually  have  some¬ 
what  different  views  than  their  predecessors  about  various  jobs  and 
it  is  only  natural  for  the  men  to  stress  the  things  which  the  Super¬ 
visor  stresses.  While  that  reflects  on  the  Supervisor,  it  may  only 
be  in  one  or  two  lines  of  work.  On  some  Forests  there  is  a  chance 
for  close  contacts  with  the  men,  and  on  others  the  close  contacts  are 
very  limited.  Where  the  contacts  are  limited  and  infrequent,  it  is 
of  course  more  difficult  for  a  Supervisor  to  impress  his  men  with 
his  own  methods  and  ideals. 

The  question  “What  do  I  think  should  be  done  about  training?” 
is  rather  hard  to  answer.  There  should  be  some  real  study  and 
thought  put  on  the  subject  before  changing  our  present  system 
materially.  We  should  progress  it  is  true  but  we  should  be  sure  we 
are  going  to  progress  before  making  radical  changes.  I  feel  that 
under  the  present  circumstances,  we  should  continue  our  present 
policy,  utilizing  the  best  knowledge  we  have,  to  train  our  men  in 
the  best  methods  of  doing  the  work.  The  Supervisor  should  do  as 
much  of  the  training  work  as  he  can  but  members  of  his  staff  will 
probably  do  as  much. 

It  might  be  desirable  if  there  were  meetings  held  for  training 
Supervisors  in  training  work,  such  as  large  companies  hold  for  their 
salesmen,  but  the  teacher  should  be  outstanding  in  ability,  leadership 
and  personality. 

It  is  only  natural  that  a  Supervisor  will  plan  out  in  his  own  mind 
how  he  is  going  to  attempt  the  improvement  of  the  work  of  a  certain 
man,  but  he  will  rarely  put  the  problem  down  on  paper,  study  out 
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various  ways  of  going  about  it  and  make  a  written  plan;  but  he  will 
as  he  is  riding  along  the  trail  or  driving  along  in  his  ear,  think  out 
the  best  ways  of  attacking  the  problem,  and  then  carry  out  the  plan. 
Under  present  financial  and  time  limitations,  this  system  appears  to 
be  reasonably  satisfactory. 


J.  Raphael  Weiser.  Idaho 

As  I  read  Mr.  Kenagy’s  paper  on  “The  Technique  of  Train¬ 
ing  on  the  Job”,  I  about  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  were  doing 
no  training  worth  the  name.  However  the  opening  paragraph  of 
Lesson  6  revived  hopes  that  life  still  lingers.  As  I  get  it,  the  article 
referred  to  above  and  Lesson  6  do  not  confine  themselves  exactly  to 
the  same  subject,  as  Kenagy’s  article  and  the  discussions  following 
it  refer  to  and  include  the  training  of  the  new  man,  while  lesson 
at  least  seems  to  infer  that  we  are  considering  only  the  man  already 
on  the  job.  Generally,  the  new  man  entering  the  Service  was  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  Lesson  3,  “Introducing”. 

As  far  as  the  present  practices,  or  “situation”,  are  concerned,  the 
lesson  is  right  in  saying  “the  bulk  of  training  is  now?  done  by  the 
Supervisor”.  But  I  do  not  agree  that  it  should  continue  to  be  so, 
either  for  the  new  man  just  entering  the  Service  or  for  the  old  man, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  training,  because  of  the  cost  of  such 
training  and  the  inevitable  character  of  such  training. 

Supervision  is,  as  the  lesson  states,  part  training,  and  training 
is  part  supervision,  or  at  least  by  force  of  necessity  we  have  built 
it  up  to  that  in  our  work.  But  the  very  nature  of  our  work  does  not 
permit — does  not  give  time — to  follow  the  training  through  thor¬ 
oughly  enough  to  completely  and  thoroughly  train  the  new  man  or 
the  poorer  old  men.  To  do  that,  we  could  do  nothing  but  train. 

The  fact  that  all  old  rangers  will,  in  a  few  years,  adjust  their 
ways  and  methods  to  the  ways  and  methods  of  the  new  Supervisor  is 
true — too  true.  It  is  the  inevitable  result  of  our  present  training 
practices,  if  we  have  any.  But,  is  that  as  it  should  be?  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  is.  To  my  mind,  it  is  duplication  of  training — time,  effort, 
costs.  Why  should  a  ranger  have  to  learn  to  do  a  thing  over  in  a 
new  way  to  suit  the  notions  of  the  new  Supervisor,  when  his  old  way 
was  considered  and  recognized  good  by  the  previous  Supervisor,  and 
possibly  others,  and  when  no  one  but  the  new  Supervisor  said  his  way 
was  superior?  In  other  words,  who  has  trained  this  new  Supervisor 
to  train  the  rangers  on  his  new  Forest? 

Some  training  will  always  be  necessary,  regardless  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  experience  of  the  men  or  how  well  grounded  they  may  be  in 
knowing  how  to  do  things.  That  is  inevitable  in  human  retrogressions 
and  progress.  But  it  should  not  include  the  necessity  of  training  in 
the  first  steps  of  doing  things  well;  in  dealing  with  people  and  the 
hundred  and  one  things  the  Civil  Service  eligibles  and  many  with 
several  years  of  service  know  nothing  about  or  do  poorly. 

I  cannot  accept  the  statement  that  “Rangers  seldom  fail  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  know  how  a  thing  should  be  done.”  There  are  a 
lot  of  us  who  do  not  know  exactly  how  a  thing  should  be  done,  and 
there  always  will  be  both  men  and  things.  Yet,  we  do  them  somehow 
and  learn  by  our  experiences.  Certainly  the  new  man  does  not  know 
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how  to  do  all  things  he  will  be  and  is  expected  to  do.  Some  one  must 
train  him  or  he  must  train  himself. 

If  we  must  admit  that  the  present  “situation”  with  reference  to 
limitations  of  funds  to  apply  real  scientific  and  economic  training 
practices  is  unchangeable,  then  probably  this  hit  and  miss  training 
we  are  now  following  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  is  about  as  good 
as  can  be  expected,  but,  I  am  sure  that  if  the  costs  and  results  were 
analysed  seriously,  there  would  be  no  time  lost  in  making  a  change. 

Industries  are  spending  millions  in  training  and  on  personnel 
research.  A  large  part  of  this  expense  and  work  is  for  the  compara¬ 
tively  simple  purpose  of  proving  it  is  more  efficient  to  do  a  certain 
operation  with  the  right  hand  instead  of  the  left — or  in  other  words, 
simple  mechanical  movements,  and  on  the  technique  of  putting  these 
things  over  and  seeing  to  it  that  they  are  done  the  research  proven 
way — in  other  words,  on  relatively  simple  work  as  compared  with 
the  varied  and  complex  character  of  our  work.  What  are  we  spend¬ 
ing? 

C.  P.  Fickes  Missoula,  Montana 

I  am  entirely  in  agreement  with  this  entire  lesson  as  well  as 
the  first  paragraph.  Both  the  lesson  and  the  article  by  H.  G.  Ken- 
agy  state  the  training  problem  most  effectively.  Forestry,  using  a 
strict  interpretation,  in  the  tree-growing  sense  is  undoubtedly  a  pro¬ 
fession;  so  also  is  business  management.  The  Forest  Service  is,  in 
the  final  analysis,  more  concerned  with  the  profession  of  business 
management  than  it  is  with  the  profession  of  forestry.  True  it  is 
that  our  principal  objective  is  tree  growing,  but  the  practical  accom¬ 
plishment  of  that  objective,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  will  be  se¬ 
cured  by  the  practice  of  a  profession  developed  and  governed  by  the 
needs  of  industry.  If  the  management  of  a  shoe  factory  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  develops  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  training  of  men  to  do 
their  work  better  and  easier,  why  shouldn’t  we  adopt  that  principle 
to  our  needs,  which,  in  the  end,  are  identical  with  those  of  the  shoe 
factory?  The  management  of  men  is  a  science  which  recognizes  no 
professional  limitations  and  its  principles  are  just  as  applicable  to 
the  managing  of  a  3-man  timber-survey  crew  as  they  are  to  the 
management  of  a  factory  employing  a  hundred  thousand  men. 

There  has  been  some  training  by  intention,  but  most  of  us 
have  secured  what  training  we  have  had  by  the  absorption  method — 
not  to  mention  burning  our  fingers  a  few  times.  I  really  feel  that 
there  should  be  a  definite  program  of  training  the  trainers.  While 
I  cannot  speak  from  experience,  yet  I  will  venture  to  say  that  there 
are  few,  if  any,  Supervisors  who  would  not  welcome  the  recurrent 
visits  of  a  training  specialist  who  was  devoting  his  time  and  energy 
to  the  betterment  of  the  personnel — some  one  who  had  the  time  and 
talent  to  assist  in  or  make  practical  suggestions  for  pulling  Ranger 
Bill  out  of  a  hole,  it  seems  to  me  that  any  Supervisor  who  does  not 
consciously  endeavor  to  train  the  men  under  him  fails  to  visualize 
the  most  important  element  in  his  own  personal  success  as  a  Super¬ 
visor.  In  fact,  the  more  I  think  about  it  the  stronger  I  feel  that 
about  the  biggest  job  a  Supervisor  has  is  the  training  of  his  men 
to  do  their  jobs  as  nearly  right  as  may  be.  And  with  that  conception 
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of  his  job  it  seems  to  me  there  should  be  an  open-minded  attitude 
toward  any  proposition  which  would  tend  to  help  him  to  do  the  train¬ 
ing  better  than  he  is  doing  it.  Some  phases  of  training  on  the  job 
could  be  delegated  to  others,  but  as  a  rule  he  should  be  jealous  of  his 
own  perogatives  and  insist  on  giving  the  development  of  job  tech¬ 
nique  in  each  ranger  his  own  personal  touch. 

The  training  objective  on  a  Forest  could  well  be:  every  ranger 
a  master  technician  of  the  job  of  being  a  Forest  Ranger.  A  training 
program  devoted  to  a  conscientious  endeavor  to  eliminate  performance 
weaknesses  in  individuals  should  result  in  the  realization  of  this  ob¬ 
jective. 


Geo.  A.  Duthie  Deadwood,  South  Dakota 

Training  of  the  field  force  is  inherent  to  the  Supervisor’s  job. 
He  could  not  get  away  from  this  even  if  he  had  a  training  expert  on 
his  staff.  It  has  been  part  of  the  functions  of  the  Supervisor’s  job 
ever  since  the  job  has  existed,  and  will  continue  to  be  so.  Most  of  this 
training  is  by  absorption. 

It  is  well  enough  to  understand  the  principles  of  training  so  that 
the  best  results  may  be  obtained  from  the  effort  put  into  it,  but  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  is  any  excuse  for  training  to  become  a  special 
project  to  be  placed  before  the  field  force  by  specially  trained  experts 
or  by  expertly  trained  Supervisors.  As  soon  as  training  becomes  a 
special  project  and  the  lessons  are  presented  to  the  subject  in  an 
obvious  formal  manner  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  separate  the 
training  from  its  practical  application  in  the  field.  It  becomes 
academic.  Field  men  are  anxious  to  find  better  ways  to  do  things, 
but  nevertheless  I  can  see  the  difference  in  the  reaction  of  field  men 
to  obvious  training  on  marking  or  scaling  as  compared  with  training 
in  these  same  subjects  in  a  casual  manner  by  individual  contact  on 
a  going  timber  sales.  Training  through  check  scaling  on  the  jobs 
shows  immediate  practical  absorption,  likewise  a  conference  in  the 
marked  stands  with  constructive  criticism  of  why  one  tree  is  marked 
and  another  left  is  absorbed.  On  the  other  hand  the  same  principles 
presented  in  a  formal  marking  school  brings  out  theoretical  discus¬ 
sions  pro  and  con  which  result  in  chaotic  ideas.  My  experience, 
therefore,  indicates  to  me  that  training  by  absorption  is  the  more 
valuable.  I  do  not  want  to  go  to  the  extreme,  however,  of  advocating 
that  this  method  alone  can  be  employed.  The  formal  method  of  train¬ 
ing  must  necessarily  at  times  be  employed,  but  so  far  as  possible  we 
should  confine  our  training  activities  to  training  on  the  job.  The 
Supervisor  may  delegate  some  of  this  training  work  to  Junior  Forest¬ 
ers  and  to  the  older  rangers.  A  large  part  of  our  training  of  new 
men  in  timber  sales  work  has  been  by  experienced  rangers  to  whom 
the  newer  men  have  been  assigned  as  helpers  during  the  periods  of 
peak  load.  This  is  the  most  effective  and  economical  way  to  train 
the  men  and  the  lessons  so  presented  show  maximum  absorption. 

P.  A.  Thompson  Republic,  Washington 

I  suppose  we  shall  have  to  agree  that  the  Supervisor  trains  the 
ranger  force.  At  any  rate,  after  a  few  years,  the  rangers  will  to  a 
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degree  reflect  the  Supervisor.  Most  of  this  training  is  certainly  not 
by  “intention”  for  I  have  never  yet  known  a  Supervisor  who  deliber¬ 
ately  mapped  out  a  schedule  of  training  for  a  ranger  and  then  followed 
it  through. 

Naturally,  if  we  have  a  ranger  who  is  weak  on  marking,  or 
grazing,  or  fire  fighting  we  pass  out  a  few  gems  of  wisdom  to  him 
from  time  to  time  but  seldom,  if  ever  do  we  map  out  a  campaign 
of  training  and  then  take  the  time  and  trouble  to  put  it  over,  for  it 
takes  time  and  effort.  Like  the  professors  who  admit  that  the  lecture 
method  is  out  of  date  but  who  still  try  to  teach  by  giving  lectures,  we 
continue  to  train  men  by  the  “absorption”  method  because  it  is  the 
easiest  method  and  because  we  have  not  knowledge  of  any  better 
method. 

“Absorption”  methods  of  training,  the  “Give  him  a  chance  to  learn 
and  then  let  him  sink  or  swim”  method,  will  develop  some  cracking 
good  men  for  you.  Men  with  the  necessary  ambition  and  the  right 
stuff  in  them  will  often  develop  rapidly  under  this  treatment.  They 
will  accept  responsibility,  grasp  at  suggestions,  develop  new  and 
better  ways  of  doing  things  and,  when  a  detail  is  completed  or  an 
activity  on  their  unit  put  into  shape  they  will  really  feel  that  they 
have  accomplished  something.  They  feel  that  they  are  standing  on 
their  own  feet.  This  sort  of  man  seldom  needs  criticism.  He  needs 
a  slap  on  the  back  and  a  few  words  of  advice  and  encouragement. 
With  these  he  will  tackle  any  job.  Roughly,  about  half  of  our  rangers 
respond  to  this  treatment  and  if  substantial  encouragement  in  the 
shape  of  salary  increase  be  given  them  from  time  to  time,  they  need 
little  supervision.  Their  work  needs  checking,  yes,  but  a  suggestion 
here  and  there  is  all  that  is  needed. 

Mr.  Kenagy  says  that  “Our  training  program  will  be  complete 
when,  and  only  when,  we  have  developed  the  technique  of  training 
on  the  job  to  the  point  where  training  (1)  fits  the  job;  (2)  reduces 
learning  time  to  a  minimum;  (3)  inspires  the  workers;  (4)  and  de¬ 
velops  effective  work  habits.”  That  appears  to  be  a  logical  statement, 
but — the  job  of  developing  such  a  training  plan,  or  schedules,  for 
use  on  159  National  Forests  can  not  safely  be  left  to  159  Supervisors. 
We  need  some  training  plans — we  need  to  apply  them  to  perhaps  half 
our  present  personnel  and  perhaps  all  of  our  incoming  recruits — but 
we’ll  never  get  satisfactory  results  if  the  development  and  application 
of  the  plans  are  left  to  159  Supervisors. 


Frank  Grubb  Prescott,  Arizona 

It  is  agreed  that  a  Supervisor’s  modus  operandi  is  reflected  in 
the  mechanical  methods  used  by  his  subordinates  after  they  have 
worked  under  him  for  a  year  or  so,  but  am  not  so  sure  as  to  contact 
methods.  The  Lord  has  not  endowed  us  all  equally  with  tact,  pleasing 
personality,  and  fluent  speech,  nor  am  I  convinced  that  these  can  be 
acquired  by  training  alone.  No  doubt  a  man  can  improve  himself 
along  these  lines  if  he  tries  hard  enough,  but  can  he  put  himself  on 
the  same  plane  with  one  who  has  what  is  known  as  “it”  if  this  is  lack¬ 
ing  in  his  makeup?  We  all  know  men  who  could  get  up  in  meeting 
and  metaphorically  tramp  all  over  somebody’s  pet  corns — and  get 
away  with  it.  Other  men,  good  executives,  would  precipitate  a  heated 
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argument  if  they  made  the  same  remarks.  I  doubt  if  this  is  due  to 
lack  of  training  in  the  latter. 

It  is  considered  highly  unfair  to  a  new  man  to  set  him  a  task 
with  which  he  is  entirely  unfamiliar  without  giving  him  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  how  it  should  be  overlooked  to  check  methods  used  by 
old  men  on  various  jobs,  with  the  view  of  improving  these  methods 
by  personal  demonstration  where  improvement  is  needed.  As  to 
whether  the  Supervisor  should  do  this  or  delegate  it,  would  appear  to 
be  largely  a  matter  of  the  best  interests  of  the  Forest  as  a  whole. 
Manifestly  no  Supervisor  has,  or  should  have,  the  time  to  do  this 
training  whenever  the  need  arises,  nor  need  he  if  he  has  an  assistant 
or  assistants  at  liberty.  The  latter  are  potential  Supervisors  and 
should  have  the  qualifications  to  take  their  share  of  ranger  training 
from  off  the  Supervisor’s  shoulders.  My  own  introduction  to  an 
Assistant  Supervisor’s  job  was  that  I  was  to  see  with  the  Supervisor’s 
eyes  and  speak  with  his  tongue,  my  own  opinions  as  to  policy,  methods, 
etc.  to  be  subordinated  to  his,  if  after  a  mutual  discussion  on  mooted 
points  his  opinion  was  unchanged.  Assuming  this  is  a  correct  view¬ 
point,  and  it  is  so  considered,  an  assistant  can  be  expected  to  do  part 
of  ranger  training  and  is  qualified  to  do  so. 

It  is  believed  that  there  is  a  happy  medium  between  training  as 
a  project  and  subconscious  training.  There  are  occasions,  as  with  a 
raw  recruit,  or  an  old  employee  with  bad  methods  of  doing  certain 
jobs,  where  project  training  is  essential.  More  or  less  conscious  train¬ 
ing  in  connection  with  supervision  and  inspection  will  accomplish  the 
desired  results  for  other  than  the  above  instances. 


N.  F.  Macduff  Eugene,  Oregon 

I  agree  that  as  the  leader  so  the  men.  Rangers  will  tend  to 
absorb  the  Supervisor’s  mental  attitude,  his  ways  and  methods.  They 
do  it  unconsciously  somewhat  and  intentionally  somewhat.  They  have 
to  harmonize  with  him;  if  an  individual  ranger  doesn’t  there  is  lack 
of  understanding,  resulting  in  friction  and  in  the  extreme  cases  ne¬ 
cessity  for  personnel  action.  However,  I  do  not  agree  that  the  bulk 
of  the  training  is  now  and  will  continue  to  be  done  by  the  Supervisor. 
I  incline  more  to  the  Army  viewpoint  that  training  is  a  function  from 
the  top  down.  If  the  Supervisors  are  the  teachers  they  should  be 
taught  how  to  teach — very  few  of  them  know  how,  except  by  rule  of 
thumb  happenstance  methods — cut  and  try.  The  same  applies  to 
rangers  who  must  teach  their  summer  organizations — usually  greater 
in  numbers  than  the  number  of  rangers  per  Supervisor.  Also,  there 
are  more  Supervisors  per  Districe  Forester  than  there  are  rang¬ 
ers  per  Supervisor. 

Accepting  the  ideas  advanced  by  Mr.  Kenagy,  it  follows  that 
there  is  one  best  technique  in  training  any  individual  for  any  one  job. 
As  with  industry,  so  with  the  Forest  Service,  no  consistent  continuous 
study  of  training  technique  for  our  various  jobs  has  been  made.  By 
cut  and  try  methods,  with  occasional  bursts  of  inspiration,  small  de¬ 
tails  ot  good  technique  may  have  been  developed  here  and  there  and 
to  some  extent  passed  on  by  word  of  mouth  to  neighboring  Forests 
or  officers.  I  believe,  however,  that  it  will  be  impracticable  for  Super¬ 
visors  to  develop  training  technique.  If  correct  training  technique 
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is  developed  and  Supervisors  trained  (not  told  about  it)  in  its  use, 
I  am  sure  they  would  welcome  it  as  a  substitute  for  their  present  in¬ 
efficient  groping-in-the-dark  methods. 

Frank  Cunningham  Porterville,  California 

Our  training  methods  are  defective  for  several  reasons.  In  the 
first  place  they  are  not  carefully  planned  and  executed.  The  new  or 
probational  man  is  brought  in  and  goes  out  with  the  Ranger  on  a 
certain  job,  as  we  say  to  get  training.  The  Ranger  has  a  certain  time 
set  up  for  that  job  and  in  too  many  instances  he  is  more  concerned 
in  accomplishing  the  job,  letting  the  new  man  gain  what  experience 
he  can  from  seeing  it  done  or  helping  do  it.  This  may  be  repeated 
once  or  twice  and  then  the  next  time  the  job  comes  up  the  new  man 
is  sent  out  to  accomplish  the  job  in  the  standard  time.  If  his  report 
looks  fair  or  will  do.  no  further  attention  is  given  it.  His  methods 
are  not  studied  with  him  and  perhaps  they  are  very  faulty  and  while 
they  brought  acceptable  results  in  this  case,  they  may  be  far  from  the 
best.  After  2  or  3  months  of  this,  we  put  him  into  the  harness  and 
plan  and  expect  him  to  render  experienced  results.  If  he  has  done 
fairly  well,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  he  gets  to  go  to  the  training 
school  for  6  weeks  and  comes  back  to  apply  what  he  has  learned  as 
best  he  can.  After  a  year  or  so  of  such  training?  he  is  given  a  dis¬ 
trict  and  gets  only  such  training  as  a  busy  Supervisor  is  able  to  give. 

I  think  the  best  training  is  on  the  job,  but  if  we  get  the  best 
results,  training  on  that  job  must  be  planned,  and  time  allowed  not 
only  for  planning  it,  but  for  executing  the  plan.  We  expect  too  much 
work  accomplishment  at  the  expense  of  training  the  man.  Until 
we  recognize  training  and  not  accomplishing  the  job  as  the  desired  re¬ 
sult,  in  other  words,  we  do  the  training,  and  accomnlishment  of  the 
job  is  only  a  by-product,  we  cannot  consider  our  training  methods 
the  best. 

We  are  all  training  ourselves  and  the  men  under  us  all  the  time, 
perhaps  without  much  system  but  we  all  do  it  to  some  extent.  For 
the  new  ranger  coming  into  the  organization  something  quite  definite 
is  needed.  First,  I  should  say,  he  should  be  placed  on  a  district  where 
some  results  in  work  accomplished  is  expected.  This  should  not  be 
very  much,  for  the  district  ranger  will  lose  some  time  if  effective 
training  is  given.  Then,  this  man  should  be  picked  up  by  the  Super¬ 
visor  at  the  proper  stage  and  taken  onto  other  districts  and  represen¬ 
tative  jobs  so  he  will  get  a  broadened  view  of  the  work.  He  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  see  practically  every  line  of  work  on  the 
Forest,  know  why  it  is  done,  how  it  is  done,  and  why  that  is  the  best 
or  accepted  method.  If  this  method  is  carried  out,  we  will  get  rid  of 
the  unfit  early  in  the  game,  help  the  one  whom  we  now  call  a  misfit 
because  he  falls  down  for  lack  of  help  and  direction,  and  almost  elimi¬ 
nate  the  failures  to  make  good  when  assigned  to  a  district. 

I  consider  the  best  method  of  teaching  improvement  in  contacts 
with  the  public  is  through  carefully  thought  out  examples,  and 
through  friendly  discussion  and  careful  criticism.  Instead  of  saying, 
“You  treated  that  fellow  too  rough,”  better  results  follow  by  asking: 
“Why  did  you  talk  to  him  the  way  you  did?”  Follow  the  answer  by 
a  full  and  friendly  discussion  and  point  out  the  methods  you  consider 
the  best. 
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Howard  Hopkins  Cass  Lake,  Minnesota 

We  should  make  training  on  the  job  a  project,  study  its  tech¬ 
nique,  plan  it  and  inspect  it;  but  this  by  no  means  indicates  that 
such  a  project  cannot  be  coordinated  with  training  “by  absorption/' 
There  is  one  point  that  might  well  be  mentioned  when  we  are  start¬ 
ing  to  eagerly  reach  for  the  improved  “technique  of  training”.  Don’t 
let  our  enthusiasm  for  a  new  technique  get  ahead  of  our  common  sense. 
For  example:  If  the  training  technique  is  highly  developed  by  cer¬ 
tain  especially  good  men,  will  they  not  both  be  able  and  perhaps  take 
pride  in  taking  poor  men  and  by  intensive  training  methods  tempor¬ 
arily  raise  their  output  or  efficiency  to  pass  the  required  grade.  With 
a  result  of  turning  into  the  organization  a  number  of  “misfits”  who 
would  do  as  much  harm  as  the  entire  benefit  from  the  better  train¬ 
ing  for  the  good  men. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  W.  E.  Thomas  states,  “When  the  learner 
shows  lack  of  effort  he  is  eliminated  immediately”  and  also  “in  fair¬ 
ness  to  the  operator  we  have  set  a  maximum  time  for  each  operation 
in  which  he  must  prove  himself.  In  no  case  is  this  longer  than  two 
weeks.  We  repeat  that  this  is  in  fairness  to  the  operator.  No  one 
should  be  allowed  to  waste  time  trying  to  learn  a  job  for  which  he 
will  never  be  fitted.”  It  will  be  noted  that  even  in  this  specialized 
training  program  there  is  not  desire  or  thought  of  special  training  for 
those  with  lack  of  effort — he  is  eliminated  immediately.  No  special 
speeding  up  study  or  training  is  allowed  for  those  who  take  over  two 
weeks  to  learn  a  specific  job. 

The  thought  that  I  am  getting  at  is  that  a  training  program, 
especially  in  its  first  rush  of  enthusiasm,  can  easily  overreach  itself, 
i.  e.  Can  waste  its  time  trying  to  develop  “unfits”  so  that  they  can 
cross  the  entrance  bar.  There  must  be  a  line  drawn  some  place  for 
the  ruling  out  of  the  unfit  with  minimum  wasted  training.  In  the 
establishing  of  that  line  at  high  standard  and  using  the  best  training 
technique  on  those  above  this  line  lies  a  most  important  factor  in  the 
total  value  of  such  training  to  the  organization  as  a  whole. 

The  Supervisor  should  handle  the  training  program  as  a  whole 
tho  delegating  specific  training  jobs  to  his  assistants.  He  should 
always  give  a  thoro  general  training  himself  and  also  the  final  check 
on  accomplishment  and  results.  (This  applies  specifically  to  all  ranger 
calibre  or  higher  positions). 

The  training  objective  in  general  is  to  most  efficiently  develop 
a  person  to  fill  the  desired  place  most  satisfactorily  from  all  stand¬ 
points.  What  should  be  done  is  first  allow  more  time  and  give  more 
study  to  the  training  job  on  the  Forest — in  other  words  make  the 
training  a  vital  job  of  the  Supervisor  and  hold  him  strictly  responsible 
for  the  success  or  failure  of  the  product  turned  out. 


S.  C.  Scribner  McCall,  Idaho 

To  me  it  seems  obvious  that  the  Supervisor  should  assume 
personal  responsibility  for  the  training  of  his  rangers.  Group  train¬ 
ing  may  have  its  place  in  teaching  fundamentals  but  I  believe  the  only 
place  to  turn  out  the  finished  product  is  in  the  field  where  both 
trainer  and  trainee  are  face  to  face  with  the  things  to  be  done  that 
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make  training  necessary  in  the  first  place.  To  say  that  the  Supervisor 
has  not  the  time  to  devote  to  this  training  job  would  seem  to  indicate 
too  large  a  forest  unit. 

Training  is  as  much  a  matter  of  creating  an  interest  in  doing 
things  as  it  is  in  teaching  how  they  should  be  done.  Some  jobs  we  like 
and  some  we  dislike.  The  unsatisfactory  results  so  commonly  found 
are  more  often  due  to  a  dislike  for  certain  jobs  than  ignorance  of 
proper  methods  in  doing  them.  The  training  method  adopted  should 
conform  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  and  should  be  carefully  worked 
out  beforehand  in  every  case.  In  other  words,  I  believe  it  should  be 
made  a  project  and  listed  as  a  priority  job. 

An  important  function  of  the  trainer  is  to  develop  in  the  trainee 
independent  thinking;  the  ability  to  concentrate  on  a  given  problem 
until  a  logical  conclusion  is  reached.  A  trainer  may  demonstrate 
the  proper  method  of  approach  in  a  given  case  but  unless  the  trainee 
has  a  clear  conception  of  all  the  reasons  why  that  method  of  approach 
was  followed  he  will  be  lost  when  left  to  his  own  initiative.  The  train¬ 
ee  must  be  trained  in  the  art  of  selecting  the  essentials  and  directing 
his  efforts  accordingly.  This  is  particularly  true  in  making  contacts 
with  the  public.  To  say  that  one  has  established  twenty  or  a  hundred 
contacts  in  a  year  means  nothing  unless  we  know  what  the  objective 
was  in  the  first  place  and  to  what  extent  the  contacts  really  aided 
in  reaching  that  objective. 


E.  S.  Keithlev  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 

1.  In  order  to  maintain  proper  working  relations  between  the 
Supervisor  and  his  staff  I  think  it  highly  desirable,  if  not  necessary, 
that  the  bulk  of  training  on  the  job  be  done  by  the  Supervisor.  Train¬ 
ing  by  other  individuals  outside  the  local  organization  is  fraught 
with  a  lot  of  dangers.  It  tends  to  weaken  the  relations  between  the 
Supervisor  and  his  force,  endangers  team  work  and  opens  the  way  for 
increased  number  of  cases  of  insubordination.  Then,  too,  it  seems 
that  it  is  clearly  impractical  from  the  standpoint  of  time  and  cost  to 
think  of  assigning  a  special  man  outside  the  local  organization  to 
handle  training  on  the  job.  The  jobs  are  too  far  flung  and  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  train  on  the  basis  of  imaginary  or  assumed  jobs,  in  order  to 
save  time  and  travel,  just  won’t  go  down  like  the  real  jobs  themselves. 
The  training  we  need  can’t  be  put  over  in  a  week  or  a  month,  but 
requires  long  and  continuous  effort  for  this  is  one  job  that  will  never 
be  finished.  This  training  job  is  just  another  of  those  many  things 
the  Supervisor  must  do  as  best  he  can,  and  he  will  have  to  find  time 
to  do  it  somehow.  How  well  he  does  it  will  depend  largely  upon  how 
well  he  is  trained  by  the  District  Forester  through  the  media  of  train¬ 
ing  standards,  training  camps,  personal  contacts  and  any  other  means 
available  to  him,  whether  it  be  “intentional”  or  “absorption”,  or  both. 
This  training  job  is  just  as  important  between  the  District  Forester 
and  Supervisor  as  between  Supervisor  and  Ranger.  This  load  is  not 
going  to  be  carried  by  the  Ranger,  Supervisor,  District  Forester  or 
Forester  alone,  but  by  all  together.  If  this  training  job  as  done  by  the 
Supervisor  is  to  be  planned  and  projected  it  means  a  lot  of  time  is 
going  to  be  required  to  do  it.  If  it  is  to  be  dove-tailed  in  with  other 
jobs  probably  won’t  receive  the  time  and  attention  it  should.  This 
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may  be  done,  but  my  notion  is  that  with  the  training  job  always  with 
us,  never  to  be  finished,  it  will  best  fit  in  with  supervision.  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  a  supervisor  who  can  drop  in  on  a  ranger  doing  a 
given  job  and  do  every  detail  of  that  job  better  than  the  ranger.  He 
can,  however,  by  watching  and  studying  the  ranger’s  performance, 
suggest  better  ways  in  doing  certain  portions  of  the  job,  which  in 
the  aggregate  should  improve  the  ranger’s  work.  I  think  it  is  not 
only  desirable  that  every  man  working  out  of  the  Supervisor’s  office 
should  be  delegated  to  train  rangers  in  certain  lines  of  work,  but 
necessary.  This  can  hardly  be  escaped.  For  instance  the  Executive 
Assistant  is  better  qualified  to  train  rangers  in  matters  pertaining 
to  clerical  and  accounts  work.  (These  so  called  ’one  man  organizations’ 
or  “one  man  teams’  won’t  do  the  work  now  days.)  And,  similarly,  the 
Assistant  Supervisor  or  Junior  Forester  can  not  escape  training  re¬ 
sponsibilities  while  working  with  rangers  on  some  special  activity, 
even  if  left  entirely  to  absorption.  Better  results  would  come  if  such 
training  work  as  these  men  are  qualified  to  do  is  planned  for.  Training 
responsibilities  of  each  man  working  out  of  the  Supervisor’s  Office 
should  be  defined  in  the  Supervisor’s  plan  of  work.  I  get  the  most 
satisfactory  results  from  training  by  working  with  the  man,  actually 
assisting  him  in  doing  a  given  job.  In  other  words,  doing  the  job 
more  or  less  consciously  in  connection  with  supervision.  Through 
association  and  contact  with  both  man  and  his  job  I  am  in  a  better 
position  to  suggest  and  train  intelligently.  Pursuing  this  policy,  I 
observe  the  ranger  in  his  contacts  with  the  public.  Later  I  discuss 
with  him  the  good  points  and  suggest  improvement  giving  full  con¬ 
sideration  to  any  tangible  results  of  a  particular  contact,  as  well  as 
analyze  the  probable  results. 

Chas.  DeMoisev,  Jr.  Provo,  Utah 

At  one  time  I  held  to  the  idea  of  training  as  a  separate  function 
of  supervision.  It  appears  though  that  it  is  possible  to  do  a  lot  of 
training  in  connection  with  inspection.  The  same  is  true  of  planning. 
The  objectives  and  methods  can  be  gone  into  in  detail  in  connection 
with  both  and  criticised  in  a  frank  discussion.  Time  may  be  taken  to 
go  into  the  details  of  doing  the  jobs  with  the  rangers  and  to  study 
their  methods  and  make  suggestions  where  they  are  needed.  Check¬ 
ing  up  on  the  compliance  with  plans  with  the  ranger  gives  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  measure  progress,  find  causes  of  defective  work,  point  out 
weaknesses  and  show  appreciation. 

Since  training  is  tied  up  so  closely  with  supervision,  there  is 
nothing  to  do  but  to  agree  with  the  statement  in  the  lesson  that  the 
bulk  of  the  training  in  our  organization  will  have  to  be  done  by  the 
Supervisor.  It  will  not  all  be  training  by  intention,  however. 

There  are  certain  training  jobs  that  should  be  put  on  a  plan 
basis.  For  instance,  if  it  is  found  by  inspection  that  a  certain  man 
needs  training  in  timber  survey  or  in  methods  of  making  sales  by 
tree  measurement,  a  note  of  the  need  should  be  made.  Then  as  plans 
are  being  made  for  the  year  or  for  the  season,  definite  provision  should 
be  made  to  give  the  man  the  training  he  needs  by  whoever  is  qualified 
and  available  to  do  it. 

Therefore,  we  should  continue  to  have  both  kinds  of  training 
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and  should  train  ourselves  as  well  as  our  subordinates  in  order  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  training  job.  It  it  too  idealistic  or  visionary  to 
state  that  the  objective  should  be  the  training  of  all  men  until  they 
are  able  to  do  all  jobs  the  way  they  should  be  done,  100  9r.  But  the 
needs  can  be  studied  and  noted  more  systematically  than  the  most  of 
us  have  in  the  past.  They  can  be  provided  for  more  definitely  in  the 
plans  and  progress  can  be  checked  from  time  to  time. 

E.  D.  Sandvig  Miles  City,  Montana 

Insofar  as  attitude  toward  the  various  jobs  in  concerned  I  agree 
with  the  first  paragraph  in  the  lesson.  The  rangers  will  almost  in- 
varibly  reflect  accurately  the  reactions  of  the  Supervisor  toward  all 
activities.  If  the  Supervisor  has  a  distaste  or  a  tendency  to  neglect 
certain  activities  the  ranger  force  will  neglect  or  assume  a  lukewarm 
attitude  toward  the  same  activities,  regardless  of  whether  the  jobs 
in  question  are  of  major  or  minor  importance.  In  other  words  if  the 
boss  by  expression  of  opinion  or  action  indicates  that  in  his  mind 
this  or  that  activity  is  the  “bunk”  it  will  be  the  “bunk”  insofar  as 
his  subordinates  are  concerned.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  otherwise 
there  would  be  no  unison  of  action  and  the  Supervisor  and  Rangers 
would  not  be  working  together. 

In  respect  to  methods  of  work  the  Rangers  will  not  reflect 
particularly  the  methods  of  the  Supervisor.  Each  man  has  his  own 
peculiar  method  and  it  is  not  subject  to  change  as  readily  as  attitude. 
Methods  of  work  are  comparable  to  habits  and  oftentimes  it  requires 
a  long-time  process  to  effect  any  appreciable  changes  in  the  habitual 
method.  If  the  Supervisor  does  not  understand  or  is  not  in  accord 
with  the  methods  taught  in  the  training  camps,  much  of  the  work 
accomplished  in  those  camps  insofar  as  perfection  of  methods  and 
facilitation  of  work  is  concerned  will  be  lost.  It  all  gets  back  to  the 
time  worn  complaints  of  college  trained  men  entering  the  professional 
fields — the  methods  they  learned  in  school  are  largely  scrapped  when 
they  go  out  on  the  job  and  unless  these  men  can  readily  change  the 
methods  they  have  been  taught  their  inability  of  adaptation  might 
place  them  in  an  unfavorable  light.  This  process  of  “junking”  meth¬ 
ods  continues  with  each  change  of  Supervisors. 

It  would  seem  that  training  programs  should  be  tried  out  on  the 
“higher  dogs”  first  to  determine  if  the  serum  takes.  If  the  “higher 
dogs”  cannot  assimilate  the  dose  why  all  this  hullaballo  about  the 
Rangers?  They  are  in  position  to  do  the  least  amount  of  damage 
although  representing  the  greatest  numerical  strength.  Perhaps  the 
bulk  of  the  training  will  continue  to  be  done  by  the  Supervisors,  but 
if  this  is  true  it  must  be  assumed  that  all  of  the  “higher  dogs”  are  not 
in  need  of  training  and  that  only  the  Ranger  needs  the  key  to  unlock 
treasurers  of  better  methods,  keener  understanding,  warmness  of 
heart  and  the  other  factors  that  go  into  making  him  a  better  man. 

The  training  objective  of  a  Forest  should  be  aimed  at  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  individual’s  weaknesses  as  brought  out  by  analysis.  With  the 
weaknesses  brought  into  the  light  the  next  step  is  to  definitely  plan 
methods  of  correcting  them,  the  third  step  is  to  execute  the  plan 
and  the  fourth  step  is  to  measure  the  results. 

I  may  misunderstand  this  lesson  but  it  nauseates  my  sense  of 
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justice  to  think  or  have  it  stated  that  the  Ranger  is  the  only  officer 
who  is  capable  enough  to  make  mistakes  and  therefore  needs  the  en- 
lightment  of  training  worse  than  anyone  else.  Again  while  my  can¬ 
on  is  still  loaded,  is  the  ranger  the  only  “dog”  available  to  test  our 
theories  out  on?  It  seems  of  late  that  we  are  too  prone  to  try  out  all 
new  poison  on  the  Ranger  before  we  take  the  dose  ourselves. 


C.  B.  Mack  Salida,  Colorado 

The  training  job  should  be  made  a  project  and  planned  but  can 
most  likely  be  taken  up  in  connection  with  other  district  work. 

I  have  often  times  done  work  on  districts  in  an  effort  to  show 
rangers  what  was  necessary  and  how  it  should  be  done,  thus  indirectly 
calling  to  their  attention  their  inexperience,  laxity,  or  poor  judgment. 
Sometimes  this  is  sufficient  to  attain  the  desired  result  and  sometimes 
it  is  not. 

Some  men  will  present  real  problems  in  the  matter  of  training 
regardless  of  whose  duty  it  is  to  train  them,  the  most  difficult  being 
those  who  are  not  susceptible  to  conviction  and  feel  that  their  ways 
must  be  best.  To  attempt  to  discuss  plans  or  procedure  with  this 
class  is  futile  and  to  train  through  example  will  last  while  you  are 
present.  It  is  admitted  that  patience  is  necessary  and  a  most  valu¬ 
able  asset  in  connection  with  training  but  where  an  “eternity”  of 
time  is  required  to  get  a  job  done  right,  it  is  questionable  in  my  mind 
whether  we  are  justified  in  being  so  liberal,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  work  must  be  accomplished  within  a  reasonable  length 
of  time  and  it  is  impossible  for  a  boss  to  be  present  at  all  times. 

My  instructions  to  the  men,  in  connection  with  meeting  the  pub¬ 
lic,  are  to  be  fair  at  all  times  and  that  one  cannot  expect  real  coopera¬ 
tion  unless  the  job  is  actually  sold  the  prospective  cooperator  and 
that  we  cannot  reasonably  expect  a  person  to  be  very  much  interested 
in  our  work  unless  we  show  continuous  enthusiasm  ourselves. 

They  are  shown  through  example,  if  possible,  that  all  facts  in 
a  case  should  be  considered  before  making  a  decision  and  that  while 
considerable  authority  and  responsibility  is  given  them,  they  should 
at  no  time  appear  officious ;  that  our  policy  is  to  lead  rather  than 
drive,  but  they  must  be  firm. 

J.  N.  Templer  Butte,  Montana 

Apparently  I  anticipated  slightly  in  my  paper  on  Lesson  5,  but 
nevertheless  I  agree  that  the  bulk  of  the  training  will  continue  to 
rest  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Supervisor.  True,  he  will  not  personally 
put  over  all  the  technical  training  found  to  be  necessary  but  he  will 
be  responsible  for  it  in  that  he  will  direct  and  guide  such  teaching. 
I  came  pretty  near  stating  that  he  would  delete  some  of  this  avail¬ 
able  information  where  it  did  not  apply  strictly  to  the  job  in  hand 
but  considered  it  inadvisable.  The  trainee’s  capacity  for  assimilat¬ 
ing  such  training  must  be  considered. 

In  what  little  experience  I  have  had  in  training  a  new  man,  I 
find  that  the  most  important  step  is  to  teach  him  to  talk  the  language 
used  by  his  permittees,  to  orient  himself  so  that  he  can  understand 
their  problems,  to  use  suitable  equipment  or  appropriate  clothing 
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and  to  realize  that  the  permittee  has  certain  inherent  rights  as  well 
as  the  Forest  Service.  The  above  may  appear  amusing  to  some  but 
if  you  will  think  back  and  consider  the  impression  made  on  the  local 
public  by  one  of  your  new  men  when  he  appeared  on  the  scene  all  rig¬ 
ged  out  with  unsuitable  equipment,  bizarre  clothing  or  corked  boots  to 
ride  in,  I  think  you  will  get  my  idea.  The  term  “bug-hunter”  as  an 
appellation  for  foresters  is  still  heard  in  the  land. 

Then,  it  is  often  found  necessary  to  remove  the  inferiority  com¬ 
plex  engendered  by  comparatively  low  salaries.  To  do  this  one  must 
instill  ‘eprit  de  corps’  pride  in  the  job,  etc.,  by  stressing  the  fact 
that  a  ranger  or  district  ranger  is  acting  as  a  representative  of  some 
110  million  people  and  that  most  of  these  people  are  directly  back  of 
him  where  his  decisions  coincide  with  their  wishes. 


W.  M.  Nagel  Kalispell,  Montana 

There  is  no  question  but  that  we  must  give  more  attention  to  this 
work  as  a  project  under  definitely  lined  up  programs.  My  ideas  for 
initial  training  are  covered  in  Lesson  Five.  Answer  1  above  also  out¬ 
lines  my  thoughts  relative  to  delegating  part  of  the  training. 

We  cannot  expect  a  teacher  to  give  her  pupils  the  maximum  or 
desirable  amount  of  training  if  most  of  her  time  is  required  on  duties 
outside  the  class  room.  Let  us  not  overlook  this  phase  of  the  pro¬ 
blem  in  unanimously  agreeing  that  more  training,  especially  in  the 
initial  stages,  is  urgently  needed. 

Contact  with  the  public  involves  three  important  problems. 
First,  and  no  doubt  the  most  difficult,  is  the  personality  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  who  is  going  to  do  the  contacting.  A  supervisor  must  learn 
in  various  wavs  what  changes  in  a  man’s  personality  and  methods 
of  contact  are  desirable  to  secure  better  results.  Then  he  must  en¬ 
deavor  to  bring  about  such  desirable  changes.  Second,  the  officer 
who  is  to  do  the  contacting  should  know  what  he  is  trying  to  accom¬ 
plish  and  why,  and  should  be  properly  instructed  on  ways  and  means 
of  procedure.  Third,  due  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  or  group  to  be  contacted.  For  example,  ranchers  in  one  com¬ 
munity  have  an  entirely  different  point  of  view  than  those  in  another 
section.  Their  interests  in  the  forest  are  different.  Even  in  the 
same  region,  one  must  contact  different  personalities  who  must  be 
handled  in  different  ways.  Meeting  with  a  stock  association  is  dif¬ 
ferent  than  meeting  with  a  civic  or  club  organization. 

After  a  meeting  with  an  individual  or  group,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  discuss  with  the  employee  the  action  taken  by  each  party  concerned 
and  how  it  helped  or  retarded  progress  toward  the  objective. 

K.  Wolfe  Kooskia,  Idaho 

The  average  ranger  is  a  clear  thinking,  teachable  individual.  He 
will  readily  detect  a  Supervisor’s  good  points  and  will  profit  by  them. 
He  is  equally  keen  in  picking  up  the  bad  points  and  he  avoids  them. 
In  between  the  good  and  the  bad  are  a  host  of  other  qualities  which 
he  neither  accepts  nor  rejects — consciously.  However,  continued  con¬ 
tact  with  the  supervisor  results,  except  in  the  case  of  the  unusual 
individual,  in  the  acceptance  of  many  of  these  in-between  ways  and 
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methods.  The  inevitable  result  is  that  the  rangers  reflect  the  super¬ 
visor. 

Keep  the  training  responsibilities  of  your  position  constantly  in 
mind  and  “watch  your  step”. 

Successful  contacts  with  the  public  involve  numerous  details, 
but,  to  my  mind,  the  basic  principle  can  be  expressed  in  the  idea  of 
faith  in  our  fellow  man.  Believe  in  the  honesty  and  sincerity  of  the 
man  you  are  dealing  with.  Credit  him  with  being  public  spirited 
and  no  more  self  interested  than  the  rest  of  us.  Give  him  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  as  a  right,  not  as  a  concession  on  your  part.  Treat  him 
as  an  ordinary  human  being  with  normal  reactions  to  the  problems 
of  existence.  These,  I  believe,  are  the  foundation  of  successful  con¬ 
tacts. 


J.  E.  Ryan  and  A.  N.  Cochrell  Newport,  Washington 

The  training  needs  of  individuals  should  be  more  carefully  anal- 
ized  and  definite  plans  made  to  correct  specific  faults.  It  is  not  be¬ 
lieved  however,  that  any  radical  change  in  methods  is  necessary  for 
the  more  or  less  general  training,  and  we  should  continue  to  do  this 
as  a  part  of  supervision.  It  is  quite  possible  that  more  attention 
could  and  should  be  given  to  more  systematic  planning  of  the  phases 
of  the  work  to  be  stressed  in  the  every  day  supervision. 

The  Supervisor  must  necessarily,  through  lack  of  time,  delegate 
a  certain  amount  of  such  work  to  his  assistants.  The  formulation 
of  plans  and  policies  are  strictly  the  Supervisor’s  functions  and  put¬ 
ting  them  across  to  the  assistants  is  a  matter  of  training  of  no  small 
importance. 

The  training  objective  of  a  Forest  should  be  elimination  of  all 
drones.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  accomplish  this  entirely  thru  train¬ 
ing,  since  all  men  are  not  susceptible  to  a  change  of  habits  and  the 
man  who  does  not  respond  must  be  separated  from  the  Service. 

The  training  objective  should  be  more  than  a  mere  paper  plan 
and  the  outlined  procedure  should  be  strictly  followed  in  actual  prac¬ 
tice.  Such  a  plan  should  tend  to  eliminate  many  of  the  apparent  in¬ 
consistencies  of  personnel  cases  under  similar  circumstances. 

Training  of  this  nature  is  largely  by  intention  although  it  has 
not  always  been  recognized  as  such.  Each  man  is  carefully  watched 
in  an  effort  to  avoid  his  becoming  entangled  in  any  unnecessary  or 
unpleasant  controversies.  Prevention  rather  than  cure  is  the  best 
policy  and  this  can  usually  be  brought  about  by  discussing  the  case 
with  the  man,  offering  suggestions  and  pointing  out  what  it  is 
thought  should  be  done.  If  possible,  make  him  feel  that  the  solution 
is  his.  After  cases  have  developed  the  procedure  is  much  the  same 
with  frank  discussions  with  all  concerned.  When  the  ranger  is  at 
fault  on  any  points  they  are  gone  over  with  him  and  the  proper 
methods  indicated  in  an  effort  to  avoid  repetition.  If  any  sore  spots 
are  known  to  exist  every  effort  is  made  to  clarify  the  situation  in 
order  to  promote  a  better  community  spirit  which  is  the  foundation 
for  all  satisfactory  public  contacts. 
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Ray  R.  Clarke  Gunnison,  Colorado 

One  method  I  have  used  for  years  in  endeavoring  to  teach  men 
to  improve  their  contacts  with  the  public  and  one  I  use  consistently 
in  dealing  with  the  hard-boiled,  grouchy,  radical  and  turbulent  va¬ 
riety  of  permittee,  is  to  allow  an  irrate  permittee  to  “talk  himself 
out”.  To  relieve  his  “mind  and  soul”.  To  let  the  storm  rage.  Then 
when  he  has  calmed  down  somewhat,  by  courteous  and  sympathetic 
questions  induce  him  to  go  over  the  same  ground  again,  or  several 
times  if  necessary,  until  he  has  exhausted  all  his  steam;  has  not  an 
ounce  left.  Many  times  I  find  that  his  troubles  and  grievances  have 
evaporated  into  thin  air,  or  if  not  that,  nine  times  out  of  ten  that  he 
is  ready  to  listen  to  reason.  That  through  some  mysterious  alchmey 
of  the  mind  he  had  got  into  an  attitude  of  deference  and  confidence 
and  had  forgotten  the  supposed  cause  of  grievance  or  was  ready  to 
accept  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  that  could  be  offered.  The  same 
method  applies  to  ordinary  situations  as  well  as  to  the  rip-roaring, 
blood-and-th under  one. 

Before  the  situation  arises,  endeavor  to  prepare  the  trainee’s 
mind  by  telling  him  that  no  matter  what  happens  we  should  not  get 
excited ;  should  listen  to  whatever  complaints  are  made,  should  try 
to  see  both  sides  of  every  case,  etc.,  etc.  Then  after  the  seance,  I 
go  over  the  situation  with  him  and  endeavor  to  analyze  it  in  detail. 

I  have  always  considered  this  method  simply  the  exercise  of 
ordinary  common  sense  and  tact.  Imagine  my  surprise,  then,  to  learn 
in  my  recent  reading  that  it  has  all  the  earmarks  of  Freudian  psy¬ 
choanalysis  ! 

I  have  used  the  same  method  in  dealing  with  rangers  suffering 
with  neurosis.  Had  I  been  equipped  with  the  aids  that  science  now 
has  to  offer  the  results  might  have  been  different. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  quite  naturally  brings  us  back  to  the 
idea  of  the  training  forest  and  training  ranger  districts,  and  especi¬ 
ally  training  the  trainers  first. 

O.  Fred  Arthur  Alamogordo,  New  Mexico 

Training  may  well  be  done  consciously  along  with  any  inspec¬ 
tion  or  supervisory  job,  applicable  in  particular  to  general  adminis¬ 
trative  work,  public  contacts,  etc.  It  can  properly  be  provided  for 
as  a  specific  objective  in  giving  men  project  assignments  as  on  graz¬ 
ing  reconnaisance,  timber  surveys,  sales  operations,  etc.  The  Super¬ 
visor  cannot  always  do  it  and  with  the  trend  in  specilization  today  he 
may  not  be  the  best  fitted  to  instruct  in  certain  specific  lines.  He 
would  be  a  poor  Supervisor  or  executive  indeed  who  would  fail  to 
take  advantage  of  advanced  knowledge  within  his  own  organization 
to  promote  the  general  development  of  his  force.  Time  allowances, 
schedules,  increased  duties  and  responsibilities  all  tend  to  prevent 
that  close  association  with  men  that  prevailed  a  number  of  years  ago 
and  which  is  so  essential  to  informal  instruction  and  teaching.  I 
gather  in  talking  to  other  Supervisors  that  it  is  becoming  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  meet  ranger  district  inspection  schedules.  This  means  the 
loss  of  a  valuable  medium  for  training  and  instruction  on  the  job  and 
it  such  a  condition  is  general  and  continues  the  natural  result  will 
be  reflected  by  retarded  development  in  the  field  force. 
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P.  V.  Woodhead  Steamboat  Springs,  Colorado 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  supervisor  does  the  bulk  of  the 
training  of  his  men,  at  least  so  far  as  training  on  the  job  is  concerned. 
This  training  is  now  probably  more  by  absorption  than  by  intention, 
especially  when  compared  with  the  systematized  training  camp  and 
the  winter  study  course  work.  He  cannot  escape  doing  this  training 
even  if  he  wanted  to  {and  no  one  does  want  to)  because  he  is  so  fre¬ 
quently  in  contact  with  his  men ;  inspecting  their  work,  directing  and 
planning.  The  responsibility  will  continue  to  be  his  but  he  needs 
assistance  in  working  out  a  more  systematic  general  program  and 
an  outline  of  the  best  methods,  or  the  technique,  of  training  on  dif¬ 
ferent  jobs.  General  programs  and  methods  could  of  course  not  be 
applied  wholesale  but  parts  could  be  used  to  fit  individual  needs. 
This  assistance  might  come  under  the  head  of  training  the  supervisor 
to  train  but  whatever  it  is  called  it  should  result  in  a  more  systematic 
procedure.  Even  if  every  supervisor  had  the  time  to  work  out  a 
general  training  program  and  develop  a  technique  of  training  on  the 
numerous  jobs  it  would  be  economy  if  the  district  training  head  work¬ 
ed  out  these  general  guides.  The  district  training  head  should  also 
do  some  follow-up  work  in  the  field. 

Any  man  on  the  supervisor’s  staff,  who  does  inspection  work  or 
works  in  a  supervisory  capacity,  should  have  a  part  in  the  training 
program.  They  cannot  escape  it  any  more  than  can  the  supervisor 
because  they  too  are  in  frequent  contact  with  the  men,  helping  with 
and  directing  and  inspecting  jobs. 


Edwin  F.  Smith  Placerville,  California 

Under  our  present  method  of  training,  I  agree  with  the  first 
paragraph  that  the  bulk  of  the  training  is  now  and  will  continue  to 
be  done  by  the  Supervisor.  However,  I  do  not  believe  or  agree  that 
this  is  the  best  method. 

I  believe  that  training  of  men  should  be  handled  by  qualified 
men  other  than  the  Supervisory  force,  but  such  a  step  seems  to  be 
far  distant. 

One  method  used  on  this  Forest  to  study  the  different  methods 
of  contact  with  the  public  is  that  we  hold  an  annual  spring  work  meet¬ 
ing  at  which  time  all  the  work  is  planned  for  the  coming  season.  At 
this  meeting  we  bring  out  different  cases  that  are  more  or  less  out  of 
the  ordinary  and  discuss  them  at  length  so  that  we  all  can  see  where 
any  errors  were  made  and  can  profit  by  such  mistakes  in  the  future. 
This  method  improves  our  approach  in  contact  with  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  and  assists  us  in  our  work  along  tried  lines. 


Ray  Peck  Grand  Junction,  Colorado 

There  is  no  question  but  what  every  man  in  the  Service  has  the 
responsibility  of  training  every  man  under  him.  The  Guard  looks 
to  the  Ranger,  the  Ranger  to  the  Supervisor  and  the  Supervisor  to 
the  District  Forester. 

The  job  analysis  is  one  of  the  first  steps  in  training.  After  the 
job  is  analyzed,  the  next  step  is  to  train  the  men  to  do  it  in  the  short¬ 
est  time  in  the  best  way.  The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  get  out  on 
the  job  with  the  men  and  jointly  work  out  improved  methods. 


Some  of  this  work  can  well  be  delegated  by  the  Supervisor  to 
well  qualified  men.  For  instance,  a  Range  Examiner  is  well  qualified 
to  train  the  men  in  the  field  on  grazing  reconnaissance  and  manage¬ 
ment  plan  work.  A  definite  plan  was  set  up  on  this  Forest  for  doing 
this  last  summer  and  the  men  were  given  actual  training  on  the 
ground  which,  in  my  opinion,  was  much  more  valuable  than  any  study 
course  they  could  have  taken  on  the  subject. 

The  big  thing  for  the  Ranger  to  get  over  to  the  public  is  that 
he  knows  “his  stuff”.  It  is  essential  that  the  Ranger  know  thorough¬ 
ly  what  he  is  talking  about  before  he  tries  to  tell  the  public  what  to 
do.  T  have  seen  many  men  lose  standing  in  a  community  by  trying 
to  tell  the  stockmen  to  do  something  that  was  not  practical  or  neces¬ 
sary.  I  have  tried  to  teach  the  men  not  to  open  fire  until  they  were 
absolutely  sure  of  their  ground. 

G.  E.  Martin  Livingston,  Montana 

It  is  logical  that  any  organization  will  reflect  in  some  degree  the 
methods  and  principles  of  the  leader  of  the  unit.  Usually  the  ten¬ 
dency  is  very  pronounced.  Not  only  is  good  training  quickly  absorbed 
but  unfortunately  bad  practices  may  also  be  taken  up  with  equal  ra¬ 
pidity.  The  Supervisor  carries  a  grave  responsibility  in  this  respect 
and  the  subject  is  worthy  of  most  serious  consideration  and  action. 

Since  training  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  principal  elements  of 
correct  supervision,  there  should  be  no  need  for  isolating  and  labeling 
training,  setting  it  up  as  an  independent  project.  The  most  effective 
and  lasting  training  is  that  which  occurs  while  successfully  dealing 
with  concrete  problems  on  the  job.  No  doubt  the  most  proficient 
trainers  as  well  as  the  less  able  may  improve  by  more  conscious  plan¬ 
ning,  and  more  analytical  study  of  technique  and  results.  But  any 
plan  for  training  should  be  extremely  flexible  in  order  to  fit  the  wide¬ 
ly  varying  types  of  individuals  and  conditions. 

The  Supervisor  should  do  most  of  the  training  but  there  should 
be  no  hesitancy  about  delegating  the  job  to  anyone  having  expert 
knowledge  along  the  proposed  lines  of  training. 

The  training  objective  of  a  Forest  should  be  to  bring  out  the 
best  performance  of  which  the  employee  is  inherently  capable. 

Probably  no  other  nation  has  a  citizenry  with  such  widely  dif¬ 
fering  characteristics  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  United  States.  Here 
can  be  found  the  widest  ranges  in  physical,  mental,  and  racial  traits. 
These  conditions  do  not  readily  lend  themselves  to  standardized 
methods  of  personal  contact.  For  example,  a  large,  jovial  ranger 
may  walk  up  to  an  obstreperous  permittee,  slap  him  on  the  back  and 
succeed  in  jollying  him  out  of  his  grouch,  while  a  little,  sober-faced 
ranger  may  try  the  same  tactics  and  succeed  only  in  getting  a  black 
eye,  again,  a  ranger  of  Jewish  origin  may  make  a  successful  personal 
contact  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  his  racial  tendencies  while  a  ranger  not 
distantly  removed  from  the  “land  of  the  shamrock”  might  obtain 
equally  successful  results  but  from  an  entirely  different  approach. 
Neither,  with  any  amount  of  coaching,  could  possibly  succeed  by  at¬ 
tempting  to  follow  the  methods  of  the  other. 

I  believe  in  developing  in  all  possible  ways  a  high  sense  of  fair¬ 
ness  and  justice  in  all  human  contacts,  based  on  thorough  under- 
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standing.  If  this  broad  principle  is  clearly  understood  and  sincerely 
followed  one  cannot  go  far  astray. 


R.  L.  P.  Bigelow,  M.  M.  Barnum  and  L.  S.  Smith,  Nevada  City,  Calif. 

Since  it  has  been  clearly  demonstrated,  at  the  District  5  ranger 
school,  that  the  District  Officers  had  to  be  taught  how  to  teach,  by 
a  specialist  in  training  from  the  University,  it  is  evident  that  the 
field  executives  should  also  be  taught  how  to  train.  Supervisors 
have  been  training,  each  in  his  own  way.  Some  methods  have  been 
excellent,  and  others  only  passable.  Most  of  the  training  has  been 
by  “absorption”.  We  believe  that  training  on  the  job  should  be  made 
a  project;  study  its  technique,  plan  it  and  inspect  it  as  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  big  business  organizations  are  doing.  The  question  is,  are  we 
ready  or  sufficiently  trained  to  carry  this  out.  We  do  not  believe 
that  we  are  and  that  this  method  of  training  must  be  demonstrated 
on  the  job  by  a  specialist  in  training. 

Undoubtedly  the  supervisor  should  be  the  guiding  hand  in  train¬ 
ing  on  his  Forest  but  he  must,  also,  delegate  this  responsibility  to 
others,  in  order  to  accomplish  results.  The  job  must  be  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  training  by  the  supervisor,  his  staff  and  the  district  ranger 
force,  after  being  taught  by  a  specialist. 

The  objectives  of  training  on  a  Forest  should  be:  quality  of  the 
job,  increased  efficiency  in  the  use  of  time,  and,  as  a  public  officer, 
to  reflect  credit  on  the  Service.  Care  must  be  taken  in  this  training 
to  not  take  away  the  initiative  of  our  field  men.  The  training  should 
be  such  as  to  increase  initiative  and  the  capacity  for  accepting  re¬ 
sponsibility,  thereby  increasing  morale.  We  have  heard,  on  numer¬ 
ous  occasions,  the  statement  that  the  scientific-management  pro¬ 
gram  was  taking  away  the  morale  of  the  service  and  the  initiative  of 
our  men.  This  was  brought  out  by  a  letter  read  by  the  Forester  and 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Service  Minutes. 

I  have  always  tried,  and  have  felt  it  my  official  duty,  to  be  cour¬ 
teous  to  the  public  and  I  have  made  it  a  point,  in  training  my  men, 
to  stress  this  attitude  in  their  contacts  with  the  public.  In  settling 
controversies  between  rangers  and  Forest  users  I  have  especially 
made  it  a  point  to  show  the  ranger  that  the  attitude  of  the  Forest 
officer  should  be  friendly.  We  have  not,  knowingly,  used  methods 
brought  out  in  this  lesson.  Our  practice  has  been  to  show  our  men 
where  they  have  made  mistakes,  and  to  show  them,  by  demonstra¬ 
tion,  correct  public  sentiment. 


Arthur  L.  Nelson  Halsey,  Nebraska 

I  believe  that  the  time  is  coming  when  the  Forest  Service  will 
make  “training  on  the  job”  a  project,  and  will  have  a  definite  plan 
and  technique  to  follow,  and  that  the  training  will  be  inspected  simi¬ 
lar  to  any  other  work.  Our  past  methods  have  been  haphazard.  If 
the  press  of  other  administrative  work  has  not  been  too  great  we 
have  taken  time  out  to  do  considerable  training  on  the  job,  much  of 
it  in  connection  with  field  work  and  some  of  it  intentional  training. 
The  Supervisor  should  be  mamly  responsible  for  the  training  of  his 
Forest  force,  especially  the  Ranger  force.  The  clerical  force  should 
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have  their  training  given  them  under  competent  executive  assist¬ 
ants,  and  by  means  of  more  frequent  contact  with  District  Office 
Auditors  and  administrative  personnel.  The  Assistant  Supervisor 
can  assist  materially  in  the  training  work,  but  he  first  must  be  train¬ 
ed  by  the  Supervisor,  in  order  that  the  Supervisor  may  be  assured 
that  the  proper  training  methods  and  technique  are  being  followed. 
We  can  project  this  work  and  tie  it  in  with  our  regular  inspection 
jobs,  in  fact  we  can  think  of  our  inspections  as  bearing  directly  on 
the  training  subject.  When  any  form  of  job  is  encountered  make  it 
a  point  to  discuss  the  why  and  wherefore  of  it,  and  possibly  assist 
in  doing  it,  or  at  least  discuss  the  Ranger’s  method  with  him  at  the 
time.  Much  can  be  done  by  suggestion  and  cross  examination,  but 
we  must  be  careful  not  to  let  ourselves  do  the  Ranger’s  work  while 
with  him.  Otherwise  we  will  lose  the  broader  perspective  of  a  Super¬ 
visor.  As  an  executive,  it  is  the  Supervisor’s  duty  to  see  that  things 
get  done  and  done  properly. 


O.  W.  Mink  Mackay,  Idaho 

A  lot  of  discouragment  is  encountered  is  attempting  to  teach 
men  to  make  contacts  with  the  public.  I  feel,  however,  that  my  ef¬ 
forts  have  been  pretty  well  rewarded.  I  believe  that  the  secret  to 
this  problem  is  to  convince  by  an  actual  case  or  cases  with  the  person 
to  be  contacted  and  the  employee,  that  in  order  to  solve  a  certain 
problem  of  use  we  must  first  consult  the  interested  public.  Ex¬ 
changes  in  classes  of  stock  and  utilization  of  larkspur  on  cattle  rang¬ 
es  by  sheep,  to  keep  down  cattle  losses,  are  two  common  PR  adven¬ 
tures.  Those  problems  may  take  one  or  even  three  years  to  solve, 
and  users  of  radical  trend  and  prejudiced  minds  may  never  be  con¬ 
vinced  but  can  be  better  informed. 

A  good  question  to  put  to  a  ranger  when  he  proposes  some  new 
changes  in  the  administration  of  his  district  is,  “Have  you  consulted 
John  Smith,  who  lives  on  Fish  Creek,  and  who  would  be  affected  by 
this  change?”  If  he  has  not  he  has  made  a  bad  beginning.  It  re¬ 
quires  a  considerable  amount  of  training  to  convince  the  ranger  who 
does  not  possess  sales  experience  to  confer  with  the  general  public, 
but  there  is.  always  some  medium  through  which  the  public  can  be 
reached  by  the  most  reserved  ranger.  Our  “Show  Me”  trips  have 
offered  this  medium  to  the  most  backward  men.  In  making  any  pro¬ 
gress  in  this  line  it  is  necessary  for  the  executive  to  take  the  initia¬ 
tive  until  he  is  satisfied  by  observance  and  inspection  that  the  em¬ 
ployee  is  making  the  necessary  progress  along  this  line. 

Another  method  which  I  have  followed  is  to  make  contacts  with 
the  public  myself,  and  be  sure  that  the  ranger  accompanies  me;  and 
if  it  is  a  matter  affecting  his  district,  allow  him  to  do  the  most  of 
the  talking,  or  all  of  it  if  possible.  However,  he  should  be  coached 
a  little  beforehand,  and  at  least  the  ranger  and  Supervisor  should  be 
in  agreement.  In  my  time  I  have  seen  a  few  Supervisors  get  up  at 
meetings  and  disagree  with  their  rangers.  This  is  all  right  when  all 
present  are  Forest  Officers,  but  we  were  speaking  of  meetings  with 
the  public,  and  I  think  there  is  nothing  more  discouraging  to  a  new 
or  old  ranger  than  to  have  a  Supervisor  disagree  with  him  before  a 
group  of  people  with  whom  he  has  to  deal.  This  not  only  destroys 
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his  confidence,  but  may  destroy  the  confidence  of  the  public.  These 
things  can  very  well  be  avoided  by  having  things  ironed  out  before¬ 
hand  and  an  agreement  reached  between  the  Supervisor  and  his  rang¬ 
er. 


Wm.  B.  Fay  Glenwood  Springs,  Colorado 

Training  in  the  Forest  Service  has  always  been  considered  of 
major  importance  and  has  been  given  careful  attention,  very  often 
perhaps  in  such  a  disguised  manner  that  it  has  not  received  the  place 
of  relative  importance  to  other  activities  to  which  it  is  entitled.  I 
defy  any  man  in  the  Service  irregardless  of  the  position  he  occupies 
to  say  that  he  has  not  been  trained  in  the  Service  and  profited  by 
this  training.  Where  else  could  we  have  been  trained?  Very  few 
of  us  have  ever  engaged  in  any  other  occupation.  I  can  look  back 
on  some  pretty  green  hombres,  who  have  been  developed  into  pretty 
efficient  employees.  Our  training  has  been  mostly  by  absorption, 
some  by  intention,  but  rarely  has  it  followed  a  well-defined  program 
and  follow-up,  although  a  great  deal  of  its  effectiveness  has  been 
determined  through  systematic  inspections.  I  believe  a  good  deal 
of  our  training  has  been  attained  through  a  desire  for  self-develop¬ 
ment. 

These  methods  have  produced  results,  but  are  they  the  best 
available — are  we  reducing  the  learning  time  to  a  minimum? 

The  conclusions  reached  by  Mr.  Kenagy  in  “Technique  of  Train¬ 
ing  on  the  Job”  are:  “(1)  Training  should  fit  the  job,  (2)  Reduce 
learning  time  to  a  minimum,  (3)  Inspire  the  worker,  (4)  Develop  the 
most  effective  work  habits.”  It  is  quite  apparent  from  the  foregoing 
statements  that  training  must  be  made  a  job.  We  must  study  its 
technique,  plan  it  and  inspect  it. 

I  have  had  very  little  experience,  neither  have  I  been  associated 
with  supervisors,  who  followed  any  systematic  training  program 
other  than  a  series  of  don’t  do  this  or  that,  in  teaching  men  to  improve 
their  contact  with  the  public.  However,  I  know  of  one  exception 
where  a  supervisor  through  indirect  reference  succeeded  in  getting 
a  ranger  to  improve  his  appearance  though  changing  his  mode  of 
dress,  which  dated  back  to  the  Levi  Straus  period  and  whose  gar¬ 
ments  were  retained  for  several  anniversaries  beyond  their  period 
of  usefulness.  However,  before  attempting  teaching  of  this  kind  I 
would  want  to  be  sure  that  my  methods  were  entirely  correct  and 
practicable,  and  based  on  successful  results  obtained  in  past  appli¬ 
cation  and  not  from  the  fact  that  the  method,  being  my  own,  was 
infallible.  In  the  past  we  have  assumed  personality  to  be  something 
unchangeable.  In  this  course  we  have  been  told  that  it  can  be  chang¬ 
ed,  corrected  and  improved  and  like  our  intellect  can  be  readily  train¬ 
ed.  In  teaching  men  to  improve  their  contacts  with  the  public  it  is 
very  essential  that  we  operate  on  a  mighty  substantial  basis.  There 
is  a  wide  differerce  between  a  courteous,  genial  and  firm  manner, 
and  an  aggressive,  arrogant,  my-way-is-the-right-one,  and  an  easy¬ 
going,  glad-hand  one,  while  the  possessor  of  each  may  have  a  wide 
executive  capactiy. 
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DeWitt  Nelson 


Weaverville,  California 

Granted  that  the  Supervisor  is  responsible  for  the  bulk  of  the 
training  of  his  men,  and  since  only  through  proper  training  can  we 
hope  to  reach  any  degree  of  perfection  in  Forest  administration,  I 
think  that  training  and  its  technique  should  be  projected.  But  this 
cannot  be  done  with  our  present  Supervisor’s  staff.  Most  Forests 
would  need  at  least  one  more  man  to  relieve  the  Supervisor  of  routine, 
as  well  as  some  supervisory  work.  Of  course,  this  would  increase 
our  costs,  but  we  will  get  increased  efficiency  and  added  production 
(which  may  be  in  the  form  of  fewer  large  fires)  ;  at  the  same  time 
we  will  be  able  to  do  work  which  at  present  is  going  undone,  due  to 
more  pressing  and  important  jobs. 

It  is  not  possible  for  the  Supervisor  to  do  all  of  the  training  per¬ 
sonally  ;  some  of  it  must  be  delegated  in  order  to  cover  all  of  the  terri¬ 
tory.  At  the  same  time  by  doing  this  he  is  training  his  assistant  in 
training;  however,  he  should  make  a  careful  check  of  all  training 
done. 

The  training  objective  on  a  Forest  should  be  to  make  every  rang¬ 
er  and  staff  officer  a  master  of  his  position,  and  fitted  for  advance¬ 
ment,  commensurate  with  his  ability. 

L.  F.  Jefferson  Sandpoint,  Idaho 

I  agree  with  the  first  paragraph  to  the  extent  that  it  is  a  prin¬ 
cipal  duty  of  the  Supervisor  to  train  his  entire  force.  It  brings  us 
back  to  leadership. 

There  is  not  time  to  do  in  a  project-way  the  volume  of  training 
required.  We  will  have  to  continue  as  in  the  past,  by  rather  conscious 
effort  in  connection  with  supervising.  The  Supervisor  should  lead 
it,  but  his  entire  staff  should  carry  it  forward.  The  training  objec¬ 
tive  on  the  Forest  should  aim  to  adequately  qualify  every  man  on 
the  Forest  to  fill  his  particular  job. 


J.  W.  Farrell  McCall,  Idaho 

I  believe  that  to  some  extent  we  should  make  training  on  the  job 
a  project,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  planning  our  work,  so  that  the 
item  of  training  is  brought  forcibly  to  our  attention.  It  is  my  belief 
that  we  should  strive  to  give  more  specific  training,  in  other  words 
train  the  employee  on  the  jobs  for  which  he  has  direct  responsibility. 
It  is  true  that  the  employee  must  be  trained  for  all  activities  in  a 
general  way,  but  I  believe  we  should  carry  our  training  down  to  spec¬ 
ific  jobs.  Our  general  courses,  for  example,  in  grazing  are  a  neces¬ 
sary  prerequisite,  but  we  should  train  the  Ranger  in  the  best  ways 
and  methods  in  handling  gazing  on  a  specific  allotment.  It  often  hap¬ 
pens  that  this  method  is  the  supreme  test  for  both  the  trainer  and 
trainee.  If  such  practices  are  followed  we  must  consider  training  as 
a  project,  study  its  technique,  plan  it,  and  inspect  it.  It  seems  to  me 
immaterial  whether  the  Supervisor  does  the  training  or  delegates  it, 
so  long  as  he  plans  it  and  inspects  it. 

To  quote  from  the  pamphlet,  “The  Technique  of  Training  on  the 
Job”,  page  30,  our  objective  should  be:  (1)  To  make  the  training 
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fit  the  job;  (2)  Reduce  learning-  time  to  the  minimum;  (3)  Inspire 
the  worker;  and  (4)  Develop  the  most  effective  work  habits. 


Alva  A.  Simpson  Miles  City,  Montana 

I  wonder  why  we  place  so  much  emphasis  on  training  the  ranger. 
I  wonder  if  the  District  Forester  has  not  a  greater  responsibility  in 
training  the  Supervisors  to  properly  manage  a  Forest  and  if  the  re¬ 
flection  of  this  training  will  not  be  more  valuable  to  the  rangers  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  rangers  reflect  the  methods  of  the  Supervisor. 

Assuming  that  the  rangers  reflect  the  Supervisor,  is  it  not  im¬ 
portant  that  the  reflections  should  be  along  proper  lines ;  and  as  Su¬ 
pervisors  can  we  say  that  we  are  best  qualified  to  do  the  training. 

We  have  said  that  training  is  an  important  phase  of  our  work. 
We  have  emphasized  this  importance,  hence  it  should  be  properly  or¬ 
ganized  and  directed.  This  means  that  someone  in  the  District  or¬ 
ganization  should  “study  the  technique,  plan  it  and  inspect  it”.  The 
Supervisor  can  only  be  one  agency  for  transmitting  training  to  his 
subordinates.  It  is  immaterial  whether  this  is  delegated  or  not,  so 
long  as  he  fulfills  the  functions  of  transmitting.  He  is  qualified  only 
to  the  extent  of  his  abilities  and  unless  centrally  directed  and  super¬ 
vised  there  may  be  158  different  methods  of  teaching. 

Training  should  be  elevated  above  our  previous  conceptions  of 
a  director  of  a  study  course — it  should  be  divorced  from  too  much 
“lip  service”  and  aligned  with  demonstration.  It  should  rate  a  prior¬ 
ity  in  each  District  that  will  allow  specialization  by  a  director  and 
his  functions  should  be  to  see  that  the  personnel  are  adequately 
trained  thru  any  and  all  agencies  that  are  available.  The  Supervisor 
will  function  insofar  as  his  immediate  subordinates  are  concerned. 
The  ranger  will  function  on  his  temporary  organization,  and  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  each  will  be  defined. 


F.  S.  Moore  Montpelier,  Idaho 

The  statement  in  the  1st  paragraph  relative  to  training  by  the 
Supervisor  is  absolutely  correct.  The  Supervisor  is  training  all  the 
time  that  he  is  on  the  job  with  one  or  all  of  his  men,  a  large  part  of 
which  is  unconsciously  done,  possibly,  yet  it  is  having  its  effect,  good 
or  bad,  on  his  men  and  the  Supervisor’s  attitude  is  reflected  in  his 
force.  This  training  is  inescapable  and  I  believe  most  Supervisors 
realize  this  and  keep  it  constantly  in  mind  even  when  discussing  rela¬ 
tively  unimportant  matters  with  their  men.  In  addition  to  the  un¬ 
conscious  or  unintentional  training  he  also  does  the  training  by  “in¬ 
tention”  which  is  usually  training  of  a  specific  nature  which  an  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  particular  man  or  job  has  indicated  the  need  of.  Every 
Supervisor  has  many  cases  of  such  kinds  of  training.  In  analyzing 
each  man’s  work  he  will  find  some  line  wherein  he  is  weak,  does  not 
have  the  proper  perspective,  is  not  as  fully  informed  as  he  should  be 
or  in  some  respect  needs  additional  training.  The  training  then  is 
planned  specifically  to  fit  the  needs  in  the  individual  case.  Such  train¬ 
ing  in  some  cases  may  require  a  change  in  assignment  entirely  or 
assignment  to  a  special  job  for  a  certain  period.  In  addition  to  the 
individual  training,  which  is  practiced  on  every  Forest  where  there  is 
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a  small  force  and  personal  contact  is  had  frequently  with  all  the  men, 
and  for  the  individual  needs  of  each  man,  we  have  the  group  training 
which  can  be  given  a  group  of  men  engaged  in  the  same  kind  of  work, 
such  as  timber  cruising,  insect  control  work,  etc.  We  find  this  class 
of  training  valuable  in  training  the  men  in  the  right  methods  of  per¬ 
forming  the  work  and  also  in  developing  and  instructing  these  men 
later  for  the  position  of  trainors  or  to  take  charge  of  the  work.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  class  of  training,  e.  g.  training  on  the  job,  where  the 
man  actually  does  the  work  under  the  supervision  and  instruction  of  a 
qualified  instructor,  is  the  best  class  of  training  we  have  and  should 
receive  more  emphasis  in  our  training  work.  Believe  that  the  Super¬ 
visors  generally  realize  that  they  do  not  devote  sufficient  time  to  this 
phase  of  the  work.  This  is  partially  on  account  of  the  ever  increasing 
load  from  every  side,  decreasing  personnel  which  lessens  the  number 
of  men  available  for  such  work,  and  the  large  number  of  important 
administrative  jobs  constantly  demanding  attention  and  which  force 
the  training  into  the  background. 

The  Supervisor  need  not  necessarily  do  the  training  in  all  cases, 
particularly  if  he  has  a  man  qualified  to  do  it.  In  timber  cruising, 
scaling,  grazing  survey,  and  other  work  he  may  have  a  man  specially 
trained  in  such  work,  in  which  case  better  results  would  be  obtained 
if  the  work  was  delegated. 

C.  L.  Perkins  Elkins,  W.  Va. 

There  can  be  no  argument  against  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the 
training  is  now  and  will  continue  to  be  done  by  the  Supervisor.  It  is 
equally  true  that  the  men  on  the  Forest  will  and  should  reflect  the 
Supervisor. 

The  training  at  the  Ranger  School,  Forest  School,  and  the  special 
training  camp  or  school  is  very  important.  But  the  training  after 
assignment  on  the  Forest  is  equally  or  more  important.  Many  good 
men  have  gone  wrong  because  of  poor  supervision  and  poor  training 
in  the  field. 

But  the  Supervisor  is  not  solely  responsible.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  responsibility  resting  on  the  shoulders  of  the  D.  0.,  the 
responsibility  of  picking  a  man  well  qualified  for  the  Supervisor’s 
job,  and  for  properly  training  this  man  in  order  that  he  in  turn  may 
train  the  men  on  the  Forest.  The  responsibility  of  the  District  Office 
for  the  Supervisor  is  the  same  as  the  Supervisor’s  for  his  men. 

Training  on  the  job,  should  be  made  a  definite  project;  thoroughly 
planned  for,  aimed  at  the  attainment  of  definite  objectives  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  best  known  and  most  practical  technique.  The  tech¬ 
nique  can  be  built  up  from  time  to  time  as  we  have  done  in  other 
phases  of  the  work.  The  training  must  be  by  “intention”,  eliminating 
the  “turn  ’em  loose”  method.  Training  by  absorption  will  always  be 
with  us,  but  it  will  be  substituted  considerably  by  the  better  method 
of  “intention.” 

The  plan  for  training  for  a  specific  job  should  be  based  on  the 
job  specifications  and  the  job  analysis.  The  job  specifications  are 
applicable  to  the  District  as  a  whole  and  are  rather  general.  The  job 
analysis  is  more  specific;  it  gives  a  clearer  and  more  definite  picture 
of  the  job  on  a  given  Forest.  For  example,  fire  control  work  comes 
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irst  on  all  Forests,  but  the  intensity  of  this  activity  varies  between 
forests  and  even  on  the  same  Forest.  The  priority  of  work  coming- 
after  fire  control  varies  between  Forests  and  even  on  the  same  Forest, 
as  does  the  intensity  of  the  activities.  However,  it  is  believed  that 
practically  all  forest  officers,  especially  rangers  should  receive  a 
general  training,  leaving  the  special  training  needed  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Forest  to  the  Supervisor. 


J.  R.  Bruckart  Vancouver,  Washington 

Training  will  always  be,  I  believe,  very  closely  associated  with 
supervision.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  cannot  make  the  training 
a  definite  project,  develop  a  well  defined  training  technique  and  plan 
to  systematically  train  those  of  the  Forest  personnel  needing  train¬ 
ing. 

We  need  first  to  make  an  analysis  of  our  jobs,  a  personal  analysis 
of  the  men  filling  the  different  positions.  Then  after  determining 
our  training  needs,  make  up  a  training  program  to  fit.  The  actual 
methods  to  be  used  in  training  the  yearlong  force  will  have  to  be 
varied  to  fit  the  temperament  of  each  individual.  The  trainor  must 
first  build  up  the  confidence  of  the  trainee.  He  must  know  his  stuff 
and  be  able  to  convince  the  trainee  that  the  method  he  wishes  used 
is  superior  to  the  one  to  be  displaced  or  improved  upon. 

Formal  training  in  most  cases  will  work  well  with  new  men  who 
have  not  yet  developed  their  own  habits  of  work,  but  with  older  men  it 
will,  in  many  instances,  be  necessary  to  resort  to  indirect  training 
methods.  Nothing  so  succeeds  like  success  and  the  best  training 
method  is  one  that  demonstrates  in  its  actual  application  that  it  is 
superior  to  some  other  method  the  trainee  has  been  using.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  we  can  show  a  ranger  the  saving  in  time  or  money  by  using 
two-man  trail  maintenance  crews,  packing  their  own  equipment  with 
burrows  instead  of  four-man  crews  who  have  to  be  supplied  and  moved 
by  a  special  packer,  he  will  if  at  all  amendable  to  change,  be  eager  to 
change  his  method  of  doing  this  particular  job.  Merely  telling  the 
average  man  that  a  certain  method  is  better  than  the  one  he  is  using 
will  not,  in  most  instances,  convince  him,  but  if  one  works  the  thing 
out  with  him  on  the  ground  and  it  proves  the  better  way,  he  will 
usually  be  sold  on  the  idea. 

Most  training  should  be  done  by  the  Supervisor,  although  some 
training  will  have  to  be  delegated.  Training  by  the  staff  will  mean 
that  more  ground  can  be  covered  and  it  will  develop  the  training 
technique  of  a  larger  number  of  men  than  where  the  training  work 
is  the  exclusive  function  of  the  Supervisor. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  undertook  to  consciously  teach  a  ranger 
to  improve  his  contacts  with  the  public.  Training  along  this  line  has 
been  to  accompany  a  ranger  when  making  arrangements  for  coopera¬ 
tion  and  assist  him  by  covering  those  points  he  overlooked.  The  same 
training  method  was  used  in  making  other  public  contacts. 

Practically  all  training  I  received  when  working  as  a  ranger  was 
merely  observing  my  Supervisor’s  method  and  when  convinced  that 
his  technique  was  sound,  making  an  effort  to  use  his  system. 
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Wm.  L.  Barker,  Jr.  Munising,  Mich. 

It  is  a  pretty  general  condition,  I  believe,  that  most  Forest  Super¬ 
visors  do  not  do  enough  training.  They  do  most  of  what  is  done. 
Quite  often  they  train  an  assistant  and  the  ranger  gets  his  second¬ 
hand.  This  isn’t  so  good  and  the  Supervisor  knows  it.  He  also  knows 
that  he  is  not  responsible  for  the  condition  that  prevents  his  doing 
the  training  personally  so  frequently. 

The  most  important  training  period  is  the  first  two  weeks  of  a 
new  ranger’s  appointment,  when  new  habits  are  being  formed  or  old 
ones  reformed.  The  Supervisor  has  not  much  control  over  the  alloca¬ 
tion  of  these  training  periods  in  the  year’s  work.  My  feeling  is  that 
he  should  delegate  or  drop  everything  else  and  attend  to  this  first 
training  period  himself.  A  more  experienced  Supervisor  might  point 
out  that  he  has  many  other  jobs  which  parallel  the  importance  of 
training. 

A  new  ranger  is  very  receptive,  anxious  to  find  out  how  his  new 
Supervisor  likes  things  done.  Does  the  Supervisor  want  volume  or 
accuracy?  The  personnel  line-up  of  the  district  does  not  seem  to 
provide  for  both.  What  jobs  should  be  lined  up  for  volume?  What 
for  accuracy,  more  or  less  regardless  of  the  time  element?  “The  re¬ 
quired  degree  of  accuracy”  was  a  subject  taught  in  ‘institutions  of 
higher  learning’  many  years  ago.  The  Supervisor,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  must  apply  it  constantly  to  turn  out  the  volume  of  work 
required.  If  he  does  one  job  too  well,  he  will  be  unable  to  do  another 
as  well  as  desired. 

The  ranger  must  be  trained  to  judge  situations,  classify  the  im¬ 
portance  of  jobs  and  handle  them  accordingly.  Occasionally,  too  fre¬ 
quently  I  sometimes  think,  both  the  Supervisor  and  ranger  are  called 
upon  to  do  special  jobs  for  which  they  have  made  no  allowance.  (This 
isn’t  getting  away  from  the  subject.)  One  of  the  most  difficult  things 
to  teach  or  train  is  the  relative  importance  of  a  job  and  the  reasonably 
correct  amount  of  time  to  spend  on  it.  This  is  particularly  true  when 
the  job  is  a  new  one  for  the  Service. 

As  to  contacts.  We  learn  and  train  most  successfully  by  example 
— the  absorption  method.  A  lot  of  my  contact  work  has  been  in  con¬ 
nection  with  buying  land.  I  have  learned  by  associating  with  more 
experienced  contact  men  and  watching  their  methods.  The  opportun¬ 
ity  to  teach  contact  presents  itself  every  time  you  meet  a  person  or 
group  of  people  (the  public)  while  in  company  with  a  trainee.  De¬ 
pending  upon  your  skill  one  or  several  contacts  with  the  same  person 
or  group  are  necessary  to  give  the  impression  you  desire.  If  it  can 
be  done  in  one,  you  have  saved  time. 

When  a  meeting  is  scheduled  with  people  you  know,  you  can 
characterize  them  briefly  to  the  ranger  and  outline  your  attack,  what 
you  want  to  accomplish,  who  is  to  be  talked  to,  who  is  to  be  listened 
to.  Afterwards  you  can  “hash  over”  the  meeting  and  analyze  the 
results — also  plan  the  next  meeting,  if  another  is  necessary.  There 
really  isn’t  much  done  at  meetings  of  over  three  or  four.  The  real 
work  is  done  in  advance  with  the  individuals,  the  group  leaders. 

Anyone  can  improve  his  contact  methods,  but  after  all,  I’m  old 
fashioned  enough  to  think  that  much  of  a  man’s  contact  ability  is 
born  in  him  or  developed  long  before  he  becomes  one  of  our  trainees. 
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Like  getting  bald-headed,  fat,  gray  or  thin — “some  do  and  some 
don’t.” 


Roy  A.  Phillips  Grangeville,  Idaho 

I  think  it  is  true  that  the  Supervisor  trains  his  men  whether  it  is 
by  intention  or  done  subconsciously  and  this  training  is  reflected  in 
the  progress  made  in  certain  lines  of  work  as  well  as  the  lack  of 
progress  in  others.  Supervisors  who  are  proficient  in  grazing  will 
concentrate  in  range  management  and  will  develop  an  efficient  grazing 
administration,  others  will  do  the  same  in  timber  management,  land 
uses,  or  improvement  construction.  In  some  instances  we  have  ne¬ 
glected  training  in  certain  phases  of  our  work  to  the  extent  that  public 
opinion  has  become  crystalized  into  a  very  unfavorable  state  of  mind 
and  keen  opposition  has  developed  in  regard  to  certain  phases  of  forest 
administration.  I  have  in  mind  a  specific  case  where  not  over  3000 
head  of  sheep  were  grazed  on  the  forest  for  a  three  month  season  but 
local  opposition  to  sheep  grazing  reached  the  stage  where  much  news¬ 
paper  publicity  resulted  concerning  the  damage  to  private  citizens, 
destruction  of  game,  damage  to  timber  growth,  the  pollution  of  water 
sources,  and  resolutions  were  even  adopted  and  sent  to  Congress 
recommending  abolishment  of  grazing  on  national  forests.  This  state 
of  affairs  resulted  entirely  through  a  lack  of  training,  for  had  the 
Supervisor  trained  the  ranger  in  some  of  the  fundamentals  of  graz¬ 
ing  administration  the  protest  against  grazing  would  have  been  nip- 
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Rov  A.  Phillips 
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I  think  it  is  true  that  the  Supervisor  trains  his  men  whether  it  is 
by  intention  or  done  subconsciously  and  this  training  is  reflected  in 
the  progress  made  in  certain  lines  of  work  as  well  as  the  lack  of 
progress  ir  SimowTianrs  who  are  nroficient  in  grazing  will 
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that  I  have  been  told  occasionally  that  I  should  improve  myself  in 
public  contact  work  but  no  one  has  ever  told  me  in  just  what  way  or 
how  to  go  about  it.  Since  the  time  when  public  speaking  became  a  re¬ 
quirement  and  investment  of  the  average  forest  officer  I  have  never 
gone  beyond  a  certain  point  in  insisting  that  a  man  get  on  his  feet 
before  an  audience  and  make  a  “fool  of  himself”  as  aptly  stated  in 
his  own  terms,  but  that  if  he  could  not  talk  coherently  to  an  audience 
that  he  merely  act  his  natural  self  and  make  his  contacts  in  the  best 
way  possible.  It  is  true  that  some  of  our  most  popular  rangers  in  the 
eyes  of  the  local  public  are  men  who  would  not  make  a  public  address 
under  any  circumstances  but  are  unusually  successful  in  making  con¬ 
tacts  with  individuals.  Recently  a  public  speaking  class  was  organized 
here  by  a  man  in  the  employ  of  a  large  corporation  and  who  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  training  the  company’s  employees.  To  get  together  a  class 
of  suitable  size  he  recruits  part  of  his  class  from  business  houses. 
Five  men  in  the  local  forest  organization  took  the  course  which  was 
conducted  for  a  period  of  only  five  nights,  but  the  improvement  in 
the  speech  making  ability  of  the  entire  class  was  remarkable.  Men 
who  found  it  scarcely  possible  to  express  a  coherent  thought  the  first 
night  were  able  to  collect  their  thoughts  and  make  an  able  presenta¬ 
tion  on  the  last  night.  It  seems  to  me  the  Service  could  well  afford  to 
conduct  training  classes  along  this  line. 
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TRAINING  RANGERS  TO  TRAIN 


While  the  Supervisor  will  train  the  rangers  and  to  some  extent  assist¬ 
ants  and  guards,  the  supplemental  force,  particularly  in  protection,  is  so 
large  on  some  Forests  that  the  ranger  will  become  or  is  the  chief  instructor, 
and  since  so  much  depends  on  having  a  well  trained  organization,  the  train¬ 
ing  of  the  ranger  to  train  must  be  classed  as  an  important  problem.  But 
not  a  particularly  difficult  one  if  we  approach  it  as  we  agreed  last  winter 
that  any  management  problem  should  be  approached  by  applying  “the 
scientific  method.”  To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  analyze  the  situation, 
including  the  ranger,  collect  all  available  information,  test  out  suggested 
solutions  and  determine  and  use  the  best  method. 

By  analyzing  the  ranger,  I  mean  primarily  studying  his  methods  of 
handling  men,  how  well  he  analyzes  the  jobs  to  be  done,  the  definiteness 
and  accuracy  of  his  instructions,  his  method  for  checking  up  on  things 
done,  and  his  deftness  in  ascertaining  and  using  what  the  man  already 
knows.  For  all  teaching  must  be  based  on  the  thing  already  known.  That 
is  the  foundation  on  which  you  must  build. 

Then,  too,  you  must  analyze  the  jobs  to  be  done  and  help  the  ranger 
to  analyze.  If  you  want  the  ranger  to  train  a  fire  suppression  organization, 
for  example,  you  will  probably  find  it  desirable  to  actually  write  down  the 
things  which  the  division  boss,  the  camp  boss,  etc.,  must  do.  Then  from 
this  you  will  probably  want  to  pick  out  and  discuss  with  the  ranger  the 
principal  “training  points”  for  each  job.  That  is,  what  are  the  points  that 
must  be  emphasized — made  to  stand  out — around  which  other  things  must 
be  grouped.  And  since  no  one  can  learn  anything  entirely  new,  the  things 
done  on  the  job  must  be  tied  definitely  to  things  already  known  or  done 
on  other  jobs. 

It  is  then  just  a  matter  of  “training  on  the  job”  as  we  discussed  in 
our  last  lesson.  The  ranger  must  be  taught  to  realize  that  one  learns  only 
through  action.  Never  depend  on  anyone  knowing  a  thing  until  he  has 
done  it.  Give  the  man  instructions,  yes,  written  instructions,  discuss  these 
instructions  with  him  and  explain  the  why  of  them  as  well  as  the  how;  but 
also,  if  new  or  difficult,  do  it  for  him.  In  doing  the  job  for  training  always 
tie  it  in  to  the  written  instructions.  Then  have  the  trainee  do  it.  Then 
criticise  his  work,  tying  every  criticism  back  to  the  written  instructon. 
In  this  way,  the  trainee  learns  to  associate  the  instructions  with  the  job 
and  to  think  of  the  two  inseparably. 

It  is  a  good  thing  also  to  discuss  failures  or  mistakes  of  others  with 
their  results  and  how  they  might  have  been  prevented.  These  also  should 
be  tied  into  instructions — following  instructions  would  have  prevented 
the  failures.  If  not,  the  instructions  were  wrong.  In  like  manner  the  in¬ 
spection  of  lookouts,  guards,  and  other  temporary  men  should  check  the 
actual  performance  against  the  written  instructions.  Even  though  the 
ranger  does  remember  the  instructions,  he  should  have  them  in  writing 
and  actually  refer  to  them  with  the  trainee. 

Briefly,  the  training  process  as  discussed  in  Lesson  6  is  this: 

1.  Determine  just  what  is  done  on  the  job  (job  specification)  and  the 
best  known  way  of  doing  it  (standards). 

2.  Demonstrate — show  the  trainee  how;  take  nothing  for  granted; 
emphasize  the  “training  points,”  as  previously  determined,  tie  new  things 


to  old,  remember  that  the  why  helps  to  remember  the  how.  It  also  helps 
in  getting  a  realization  of  its  importance,  and  such  realization  helps  to 
prevent  failures. 

3.  Have  the  trainee  do  it.  Usually  let  him  go  through  with  it  without 
help  or  interference.  Sometimes  this  method  will  involve  too  much  time, 
but  at  least  let  him  go  far  enough  to  show  that  he  can  or  cannot. 

4.  Next  criticise  the  work  painstakingly  and  impersonally.  Check  it 
step  by  step  against  instructions.  It  is  either  right  or  wrong.  Emphasize 
the  right.  Do  not  dwell  on  the  wrong;  you  want  him  to  forget  that. 

5.  Repeat  until  the  job  is  satisfactorily  done. 

6.  Continue  training  through  supervision  and  inspection,  requiring 
all  work  according  to  specifications  and  standards. 

Now  your  job  in  training  the  ranger  to  train  will  be  to  get  him  to  see 
the  necessity  for  going  through  this  lengthly  rigamarole  with  each  man 
he  has  to  train.  The  exact  method  best  suited  for  doing  this  will  depend 
upon  both  you  and  him.  As  a  prerequisite,  however,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  you  to  convince  yourself  that  a  carefully  trained  organization  is  worth 
the  effort,  and,  second,  that  exact  technical  methods  are  necessary  to 
produce  an  accurately  functioning,  dependable  organization,  one  that  clicks 
all  the  time.  Somehow  or  other  many  Service  men  seem  to  have  gotten 
the  idea  that  all  we  need  to  do  is  to  give  our  men  a  dose  of  enthusiasm, 
a  little  pep,  a  few  general  instructions  and  then  depend  on  their  “initiative” 
when  the  crisis  hits  us.  Those  things  are  all  very  well  but  how  far  would 
they  go  alone  in  a  football  game?  And  isn’t  the  “fire  game”  just  as  impor¬ 
tant,  just  as  exacting  and  just  as  technical,  as  football?  The  successful 
coach  drills  his  men  on  the  execution  of  every  play,  but  he  also  teaches 
them  theory — they  must  learn  the  why  as  well  as  the  how.  And  a  man 
must  first  learn  the  “technique”  of  his  position  before  he  tries  to  put 
individuality  or  initiative  into  his  play.  Likewise,  the  fire  organization 
must  be  coached  on  the  technique  of  its  job.  Each  position — lookout,  dis¬ 
patcher,  division  guard,  fire  boss — has  a  technique  all  its  own.  The  man 
in  each  position  should  be  coached — drilled — until  the  best  known  practice 
— standard — technique — for  the  job  is  second  nature  to  him.  Only  after 
that  is  it  safe  for  him  to  use  “initiative.” 

And  the  ranger  will  be  the  chief  coach  on  most  Forests.  If  he  is  to  be 
a  successful  coach  he  must  learn  to  appreciate  not  only  the  technique  oi 
each  job  to  be  done  but  also  the  technique  of  the  coaching  job  itself.  He 
must  learn  to  think  of  himself  not  merely  as  the  boss  who  directs  the 
organization  when  in  action  but  also  as  the  coach  who  trains  them  for 
action — trains  them  as  Connie  Mack  trained  the  Athletics,  so  that  when 
the  crisis  comes  the  organization  and  each  member  in  it  knows  his  job  and 
functions  accurately  and  dependably,  in  accordance  with  the  best  recog¬ 
nized  technique. 

And  your  job  as  Supervisor-trainer?  Is  it  not  chiefly  to  make  the 
ranger  realize  the  importance  of  his  job  and  the  planning  and  coaching 
and  training  necessary  to  accomplish  his  objective — a  winning  team  in 
the  fire  game?  Such  ideas  are  usually  put  across  through  some  indirect, 
impersonal,  or  suggestion  method.  Telling  won’t  do  it.  Reasoning  the 
thing  out  won’t  do  it.  It  takes  ingenuity.  It’s  up  to  you  to  find  a  way. 
Aside  from  this,  the  ranger  will  need  help  in  analyzing  and  planning  and 
in  methods  of  training  the  particular  men  in  the  specific  jobs  that  fall  to 
his  lot.  This  help  you  will  give  him  following  the  “training  on  the  job” 


methods  which  have  already  been  discussed. 

On  Forests  where  the  organization  is  primarily  cooperative,  the  main 
problem  remains  the  same,  the  principles  are  the  same,  but  methods  must 
be  modified  to  meet  the  conditions,  for  here,  as  elsewhere,  “the  situation 
gives  the  orders.” 

Suggestions  for  Discussion. 

1.  The  lessor  and  the  supplemental  reading  discuss  the  general  prob¬ 
lem  of  training  minor  executives  to  train  the  men  under  them.  All  these 
things  are  now  being  done  more  or  less,  possibly  to  the  extent  justified, 
possibly  not.  Suppose  for  our  discussion  we  go  back  to  Lesson  3  of  last 
year  and  trv  to  work  out  our  problem  along  that  line.  First,  what  is  the 
problem,  use,  need,  purpose- — whatever  you  call  it — for  such  training?  In 
other  words,  what  should  be  get  out  of  it  if  well  done?  List  these  in  1, 
2,  3  order  if  there  are  more  than  one. 

2.  Discuss  brieflv  each  purpose  listed  above  and  show  how  you  think 
you  might  attain  your  purpose — reach  the  objective — do  the  training  job 
— or  have  it  done  if  you  had  the  facilities.  Discuss  in  1,  2,  3  order,  as  listed 
in  1. 

3.  List,  following  the  same  1,  2,  3  order,  the  factors  which  inhibit  or 
tend  to  prevent  your  taking  the  needed  action  in  each  case  as  suggested 
under  2. 

4.  Take  up  each  factor  listed  under  3  and  suggest  methods  for  its 
removal.  Some  probably  cannot  be  removed,  some  can,  and  some  may  be 
modified.  Some  possibly  you  can  remove  and  some  depend  on  someone  else. 
When  this  is  finished,  you  have  a  basis  for  your  decision  as  to  what  you 
are  going  to  do  about  it. 

5.  What  is  left?  That  is,  under  your  working  conditions,  after  you 
have  applied  No.  4  insofar  as  you  can,  how  many  of  the  No.  1  objectives 
can  you  reasonably  expect  to  reach. 

6.  If  you  do  not  like  the  method  suggested  above,  remember  that  there 
are  no  restrictions ;  discuss  from  some  other  angle.  It  is  a  big  question 
and  a  variety  of  views  may  be  what  we  need. 
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DISCUSSIONS— LESSON  SEVEN 


Frank  J.  Jefferson  Libbv,  Montana 

We  have  had,  for  a  number  of  years,  a  standard  outline  for  a 
guard  training  course.  We  have  also  sensed  the  fact  that  this  train¬ 
ing  course  has  not  been  producing  the  desired  result.  It  is  up  for 
revamping. 

As  a  first  step  I  have  asked  several  of  the  Rangers  to  prepare 
a  list  of  the  things  that,  during  the  past  four  or  five  years,  they  have 
actually  called  upon  guards  to  accomplish.  This  set  up  of  actual 
job  requirements  will  form  the  basis  for  a  new  guard  training  plan. 
General  job  requirements  will  be  set  apart  from  specialized  jobs  and 
no  group  training  will  be  given  in  subjects  which  are  not  of  general 
concern,  these  will  be  reserved  for  individual  training. 

Each  job  requirement  will  be  weighed  to  determine  its  value 
for  fire  control  purposes.  Jobs  that  don’t  contribute  directly  to  better 
fire  control  will  be  thrown  out  of  the  picture  so  far  as  group  train¬ 
ing  is  concerned. 

As  a  complement  to  these  job  requirements  we  have  an  analysis 
that  indicates  the  weak  spots  in  our  actual  fire  control  work.  This 
shows  us  where  our  greatest  training  effort  should  be  placed. 

We  will  then  consider,  for  each  job,  whether  it  is  one  in  which 
we  can  train  men  by  having  them  actually  perform  the  jobs,  our 
thought  being  that  this  is  the  best  method  of  training  and  that  we 
should  go  as  far  as  possible  on  every  job  by  this  method. 

After  this  study  of  where,  why,  and  how  to  train  we  will  take 
the  next  step  and  see  to  it  that  the  men  who  are  to  do  the  training 
are  themselves  wholly  competent  both  to  do  and  to  train. 

We  hope  as  a  result  of  this  reconsideration  and  revamping  of 
our  guard  training  plan  to  be  able  to  turn  out  men  better  trained  for 
the  jobs  that  experience  has  shown  that  they  must  do,  and  by  elimina¬ 
ting  side  lines  and  more  or  less  superficial  information  center  their 
thoughts  upon  the  real  jobs  ahead  of  them. 


J.  E.  Ryan,  A.  N.  Cochrell  Newport,  Washington 

I.  1.  Schooling  the  ranger  in  the  fundamentals  of  the  work  includ¬ 
ing  the  why’s  and  wherefore’s  of  each  job. 

2.  Training  in  the  art  of  training  in  order  that  each  ranger  can 
systematically  pass  his  knowledge  on  to  his  subordinates. 

3.  The  necessity  for  such  coaching  is  to  eliminate  the  many 
mistakes  which  are  the  direct  results  of  improper  instruction,  train¬ 
ing  or  inspection. 

II.  The  teaching  of  fundamentals  which  are  a  necessary  background 
for  all  trainers  can  best  be  accomplished  by  training  on  the  job  as 
discussed  in  a  previous  lesson. 

Number  2  above  hinges  largely  on  our  own  ability  to  get  across 
to  the  ranger  a  proper  understanding  of  existing  instructions  and 
practices.  Job  analysis  and  p1op,g  well  play  an 
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important  role  in  this  respect.  Unless  he  has  a  clear-cut  conception 
of  the  entire  job,  he  cannot  be  expected  to  satisfactorily  pass  it  on 
to  his  immediate  organization.  The  technique  of  such  training  must 
necessarily  vary  with  certain  individuals  and  conditions. 

III.  1.  The  lack  of  adequate  training  facilities  on  the  Forests  under 
which  new  men,  in  particular,  can  be  given  the  proper  apprenticeship 
work.  Financial  limitations  and  the  urgent  need  for  accomplishing 
specific  jobs  are  probably  our  greatest  handicap. 

2.  The  disruption  of  plans,  by  fires  and  other  unforseen  jobs 
which  tend  to  prevent  the  carrying  to  completion  within  a  suitable 
period  of  time,  which  play  such  an  important  part  in  our  training 
scheme. 

3.  Mental  reservations  or  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the  ranger  to 
freely  accept  plans  or  new  ways  of  doing  things. 

4.  The  class  of  labor  from  which  our  temporary  organizations 
are  drawn  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  work  make  the  job 
of  training  by  the  ranger  especially  difficult. 

IV.  1.  Recognition  of  the  need  for  such  training  and  provision  for 
means  of  accomplishing.  The  elimination  of  this  factor  must  largely 
come  from  higher  authorities. 

2.  The  perfection  of  an  organization  which  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  handle  most  of  the  fires  while  small.  Other  unforseen 
jobs  can  be  partially  eliminated  by  better  planning  and  by  placing 
such  work  when  it  does  occur  in  its  proper  relation  with  duties  which 
had  been  provided  for.  The  need  for  accomplishing  some  of  the 
nonscheduled  jobs  is  often  given  too  high  priority. 

3.  This  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  question  of  proper  methods 
of  training  of  the  ranger  by  his  superiors. 

4.  The  class  of  labor  in  our  temporary  organizations  will  in  all 
probability  remain  as  it  is,  and  all  that  can  be  accomplished  is  to  plan 
our  training  to  attain  the  best  possible  results. 

5.  Partial  attainment  of  all  the  objectives  can  reasonably  be 
expected.  Further  analysis  of  the  situation  from  time  to  time  look¬ 
ing  toward  the  elimination  of  the  factors  listed  under  No.  3  is  essen¬ 
tial. 


R.  E.  Clark  Monte  Vista,  Colo. 

Each  and  every  lesson  received  to  date  has  strengthened  my  con¬ 
viction  that  the  theory  of  training  is  absolutely  sound  and  that  the 
need  for  its  systematic  application  within  our  own  organization  is 
obviously  apparent.  The  general  trend  of  the  methods  employed 
elsewhere,  involving  a  segregation  of  the  “difficulties”  and  concen¬ 
tration  thereon  until  overcome,  liKewise  appears  to  be  quite  logical. 

However,  thus  far,  and  when  considering  the  makeup  of  our  own 
organization,  i  am  unable  to  digest  satisfactorily  the  all  too  obviously 
expressed  principle  that  the  trainee  is  always  at  least  one  step  lower 
down  the  scale  than  the  trainer.  Although  possibly  not  intended  as 
such,  it  permits  the  impression  that  the  Supervisor  is  an  expert 
technician — an  unquestioned  authority  in  the  drafting  of  specifi¬ 
cations  for  any  Forest  job  and  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  details 
thereof.  And,  by  the  same  sequence,  members  of  the  District  Forest¬ 
er’s  staff  wouiq  be  better  than  the  Supervisor  m  each  event  and,  of 
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course,  far  superior  to  the  Ranger.  Would  this  not  be  necessary  if 
the  D.  0.  were  to  train  the  Supervisor  to  irain  the  Ranger  in  the  de¬ 
tails  of  technique  involved  in  the  Ranger’s  job?  The  whole  idea,  if 
mv  interpretation  is  correct,  throws  into  the  discard  that  widely 
recognized  principle  of  efficiency — the  use  of  “Competent  Council”. 
It  divorres  itself  entirely  from  the  repeated  repetition  of  fact  that 
many  of  our  best  methods  of  doing  things  today  were  born,  reared, 
and  otherwise  developed  solely  within  the  Ranger  grade. 

I  can  not  wholly  agree  with  the  illustration  that  the  Supervisor 
is  comnarable  to  the  Coach  of  a  football  team.  The  Supervisor  is  a 
member  of  the  team,  probably  more  in  the  sense  of  a  Captain.  It 
takes  the  most  intense  kind  of  team  play  to  put  the  game  over  these 
days.  The  old  idea  of  “I  this”  and  “I  that”  is  rapidly  disappearing. 
The  new  idea  of  “We”  is  in  the  foreground  and  the  use  of  the  “huddle 
system”  in  Forest  Work  is  every  bit  as  necessary  as  it  is  in  football. 
It  is  the  combined  effort  of  the  Supervisor  and  the  Rangers  through 
the  “Scientific  method”  of  analytical  research  that  will  blaze  the  trail 
to  the  coveted  goal — the  best  way  to  do  a  job. 

T  don’t  like  the  idea  that  a  Supervisor,  simply  by  virtue  of  his 
position,  knows  the  best  way  to  do  everything  that  a  Ranger  has  to 
do.  There  are  few  Supervisors  who,  if  perfectly  frank  with  them¬ 
selves,  will  not  admit  that  their  actual  skill  in  the  performance  of 
many  jobs  allotted  to  the  Ranger  is  exhibited  best  through  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  position  well  in  the  background.  The  same  Supervisor 
may  know  how  it  ought  to  be  done — he  can  visualize  perfectly  the 
desired  finished  product — but,  can  he  do  it  himself?  If  he  can  rot, 
then  how  is  he  to  act  as  a  demonstrator,  which  is  part  of  a  trailer’s 
qualifications  if  he  complies  with  Step  2  as  outlined  in  the  lesson  ? 
Charles  D.  Simpson  Missoula,  Montana 

1.  The  purposes  of  training  temporary  men  on  the  Forest  might 
be  listed  as  follows: 

a  To  improve  action  on  each  of  the  actual  fire-prevention,  detect¬ 
ion,  and  suppression  jobs. 

b  To  secure  better  fire  records  and  reports  such  as  lightning- 
storm  reports,  lookout  and  fireman  reports,  diary  and  time  reports. 

c  To  produce  more  or  better  improvement  construction  and  main¬ 
tenance  work,  both  by  use  of  contributed  time  and  by  improvement 
crews. 

2.  a  Each  season  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  considerable  number  of 
new  men  as  lookouts,  firemen,  patrolmen  and  flagmen.  Many  old 
men  are  not  fully  satisfactory.  It  is  of  utmost  importance  that  they 
learn  how  to  do  the  various  jobs,  orient  a  map  board,  read  a  map,  take 
correct  readings,  find  a  fire,  trench  a  fire,  make  it  safe,  etc.  It  is 
of  about  equal  importance  to  develop  the  enthusiasm  and  determin¬ 
ation  to  do  these  jobs  promptly  and  correctly  after  learning  how  to 
do  them.  We  have  aimed  to  accomplish  these  two  things  by  holding 
a  three-day  training  camp  where  the  jobs  were  demonstrated,  actually 
done  by  the  guards  and  checked  up  by  Forest  officers,  and  discussion 
held.  We  always  have  a  member  of  the  Supervisor’s  force  at  every 
guard  camp  to  add  stimulus  to  the  camp  and  to  secure  a  reasonable 
degree  of  uniformity  but  the  rangers  take  the  lead  in  the  actual  train¬ 
ing.  We  have  tried  large  groups  including  several  districts  and  single 
ranger  district  camps  but  as  a  rule  find  two  districts  together  give 
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best  results.  Number  is  more  wieldly  yet  there  is  an  element  of 
competition  and  a  chance  to  compare  the  two  crews.  Rangers  and 
crews  do  make  comparisons  too,  as  well  as  the  Supervisor.  Following 
guard  training  when  the  men  are  posted  at  their  point  of  duty,  the 
first  inspection  or  rather  training  on  the  job  is  undertaken.  This 
brings  their  more  general  training  down  to  their  specific  job  and 
finds  out  how  much  of  the  group  training  has  “taken  ’.  This  year 
we  will  initiate  special  group  training  of  the  district  guards  or  ranger 
alternates  and  give  them  more  advanced  instruction  in  the  problems 
they  are  apt  to  encounter  in  their  jobs.  One  or  two  rangers  will 
give  this  in  co-operation  with  the  Supervisor’s  office.  At  least  half 
of  the  trail  and  improvement  men  will  take  the  group  training  along 
with  the  regular  protection  men. 

b.  Each  report  is  taken  up  along  with  the  work  it  ties  in  with 
and  is  explained,  worked  out,  and  checked  up.  This  phase  is  in 
reality  not  segregated  from  the  actual  fire  jobs  as  taken  up  under  a. 

c.  No  group  training  has  been  provided  for  improvement  men. 
Some  training  in  telephone  maintenance,  trail  location,  and  trail 
maintenance  is  worked  in  during  the  protection  training.  Other  than 
this,  training  on  the  job  is  all  that  is  done.  The  ranger  can  spend  but 
a  small  amount  of  time  with  each  crew  and  he  is  forced  to  depend  on 
the  foreman  to  do  most  of  the  training  of  the  other  men  (usually 
only  one  or  two  others). 

3.  a  and  b.  It  is  necessary  to  have  the  group  training  fairly  early 
to  have  the  men  trained  and  at  their  posts  when  the  season  opens 
up.  Always  there  are  a  few  men  who  for  one  reason  or  another  fail 
to  arrive  in  time  for  the  group  training.  They  are  usually  the  ones 
who  need  it  most.  Some  just  cannot  master  the  various  details 
presented.  A  contour  map  is  beyond  some,  a  compass  is  not  only 
worthless  but  actually  confusing  to  others.  Others  can  quite  readily 
absorb  all  of  the  training  but  they  are  apparently  short  on  the  de¬ 
termination  or  willingness  to  do  the  work  even  though  they  know 
how. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  convincing  the  rangers  of  the  need  of 
this  training  or  in  getting  them  to  do  the  training  work.  Five  of 
our  rangers  have  grown  up  through  and  along  with  guard  training 
and  the  other  three  have  been  doing  it  so  long  they  accept  it  as  a 
matter  of  course.  There  is  no  doubt  room  for  improvement  in  giving 
more  thorough  and  more  individual  training  and  more  of  it  on  the  job. 

3.  c.  The  quality  ot  foremen  of  these  small  crews  prevents  much 
training  being  given  by  them.  The  number  of  crews  and  extent  of 
other  work  prevent  the  ranger  from  giving  sufficient  personal  atten¬ 
tion  to  each  improvement  man. 

4.  a  and  b.  A  late  group  training  camp  can  be  arranged  for  those 
who  are  not  available  for  the  regular  camps.  Extra  travel  time  would 
be  necessary  but  is  no  doubt  justified.  Additional  effort  should  be 
made  to  get  back  desirable  old  men  and  to  recruit  satisfactory  new 
men.  More  men  could  be  given  training  than  are  actually  needed  and 
those  who  are  not  trainable  or  do  not  make  use  of  training  can  be 
dispensed  with.  To  the  Supervisor  falls  the  job  of  improving  the 
quality  and  quantity  ot  training  to  be  done  by  the  rangers.  This  it 
seems  to  me  can  be  accomplished  by  observing  opportunities  while  on 
each  man’s  district  with  him  and  finding  a  way  to  show  the  possi- 
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bilities  to  him.  This  may  be  by  suggestion,  indirect  methods  or  by 
doing  training  work  in  his  presence  ard  in  such  a  way  that  he  will 
take  up  the  same  course  later. 

c.  Very  best  foremen  must  be  selected.  Ranger  alternate  can 
be  trained  to  do  training  perhaps  nearly  as  well  as  the  ranger  and 
his  assistance  should  be  taken  full  advantage  of.  Rangers  can  learn 
to  do  more  training  during  such  contact  as  they  have.  Again  the 
Supervisor  seems  to  have  the  job  of  better  training  to  train  better. 


W.  G.  Durbin,  John  S.  Everett  Susanville,  California 

Due  to  the  heavy  turn-over  we  have  in  our  short-term  fire  organi¬ 
zation  it  is  essential  that  the  ranger  be  trained  in  the  art  of  training. 
The  supervisor  cannot  hope  to  train  the  short-term  force  so  it  is  up 
to  him  to  see  that  his  yearlong  force  is  capable  of  training  these  men. 
By  training  his  rangers  to  train  he  increases  their  effectiveness,  he 
knows  that  they  will  train  the  men  to  do  the  job  according  to  the 
best  methods  and  standards  required,  and  it  impresses  upon  them 
their  responsibility  for  training  others. 

As  we  see  it,  there  is  no  question  but  what  the  supervisor  has  got 
to  train  his  permanent  force  to  train  those  under  them.  The  big 
problem  is  in  allotting  or  finding  the  time  necessary  for  the  ranger 
to  train  his  fireman.  At  the  forest  guard  training  meeting  the  guards 
are  given  two  or  thrfee  days  training.  In  this  short  period  they  are 
given-  everything  from  the  forest  fire  plan  down  to  the  details  of 
mopping-up.  They  are  then  turned  over  to  the  ranger  for  installation, 
training,  etc.  To  teach  the  man  his  district  and  give  him  a  thorough 
training  in  his  job  would  take  from  two  days  to  a  week  or  more.  With 
four  new  inexperienced  men,  the  training  would  require  from  two 
weeks  to  a  month.  In  the  meantime  the  other  work  on  the  district 
must  go  on.  Perhaps  this  is  getting  away  from  the  subject  of  train¬ 
ing  the  ranger  to  train  but  that  seems  to  be  the  real  problem  in  get¬ 
ting  the  fire  organization  trained. 

The  matter  of  training  men  to  train  is  a  far  greater  problem 
than  is  usually  admitted.  The  War  Department  has  found  that  but 
a  very  small  percent  of  men  can  follow  written  instructions  and  com¬ 
paratively  few  can  do  a  thing  after  they  have  actually  been  shown 
how.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  necessary  to  almost  change  the 
whole  make-up  of  the  individual  before  one  can  even  begin  training 
him  to  train  others.  In  the  second  place,  if  a  man  is  to  be  trained 
to  train  others,  he  must  be  given  an  opportunity  and  sufficient  time 
to  learn  the  methods  from  one  who  is  capable  of  teaching  him.  Prob¬ 
ably  one  of  our  greatest  drawbacks  is  in  the  smallness  of  our  organi¬ 
zation,  in  comparison  to  the  diversity  of  wont  and  changing  con¬ 
ditions. 

In  the  past  we  have  pretty  much  followed  the  system  of  giving 
the  ranger  just  about  enough  training  so  he  could  get  by  and  then 
let  him  “root  hog  or  die”.  If  he  was  a  good  “rooter”  he  went  ahead, 
if  not,  he  “died”  and  we  had  to  repeat  the  training  process.  Much 
the  same  system  is  practiced  in  the  training  of  short-term  men.  No 
one  has  time  to  give  these  men  more  than  a  “root  hog  or  die”  train¬ 
ing  even  though  they  may  be  well  versed  in  the  methods  of  training. 
The  point  is  that  there  must  be  ample  time  provided  for  doing  the 
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training.  There  is  nothing  much  to  be  gained  by  teaching  a  man  to 
train  others  if  he  has  little  or  no  chance  on  account  of  lack  of  time 
to  do  the  training. 

W.  G.  Weigle  Seattle,  Wash. 

1.  The  Ranger  as  a  rule  is  a  man  who  has  had  a  great  deal  of 
practical  experience  in  actually  doing  all  classes  of  work  to  be  done 
on  his  district,  therefore,  he  is  reasonably  sure  to  be  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  one  or  more  methods  of  accomplishing  the  work  which 
would  indicate  that  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  train  him  so  that  he 
would  be  an  efficient  trainer.  In  analyzing  the  problem  of  ranger 
training,  some  of  the  things  to  be  realized,  if  the  work  is  well  done, 
are : 

(1)  Greater  accomplishment 

(2)  Work  done  in  accordance  with  adopted  standards 

(3)  Better  attitude  of  the  short-term  men  toward  the  ranger 

2.  The  Ranger  received  his  appointment  on  account  of  his  ability 
to  handle  men  and  do  things  common  to  his  district,  therefore,  he 
is  without  doubt  already  doing  a  very  good  job  in  training  his  men. 
The  Supervisor,  therefore,  should  make  a  special  effort  to  determine 
the  extent  of  the  Ranger’s  knowledge  of  doing  the  several  jobs  to 
be  done  on  his  district  and  his  ability  to  impart  instructions  to  and 
to  train  his  men  by  actual  work  before  the  training  job  is  started 
as  the  training  of  the  ranger  should  start  where  his  knowledge  ends. 

To  do  training  requires  time  both,  on  the  part  of  the  Supervisor 
and  the  ranger.  In  accordance  with  our  present  standard  of  work 
both  the  ranger  and  Supervisor  have  more  on  the  present  program 
than  they  can  do.  The  training  of  the  ranger  must  make  him  more 
efficient  which  will  be  reflected  in  the  accomplishment  of  work  done 
by  him  and  by  his  men  but  training  takes  time.  If  the  ranger  is 
well  trained  to  train  his  men  and  he  actually  trains  them  how  to  do 
the  work  and  sets  standards  of  accomplishment,  the  work  must  move 
along  more  efficiently  than  it  would  if  the  foreman  and  men  were 
left  to  shift  for  themselves  without  systematic  training. 

An  efficient,  well  trained  ranger,  who  is  able  to  actually  show 
good  performance  in  doing  a  piece  of  work,  inspires  confidence  of 
both  the  foreman  and  his  men  which  creates  a  good  attitude  of  the 
men  toward  the  ranger,  the  work  and  the  service  in  general. 

Assuming  that  the  Supervisor  is  an  efficient  trainer,  all  that 
is  needed  to  accomplish  the  above  is  time,  both  on  the  part  of  the 
Supervisor  and  the  ranger. 

3.  In  regard  to  the  factors  which  tend  to  prevent  the  needed  ac¬ 
tion  : 

(1)  Absence  of  time 

(2)  Inability  of  Supervisor  and  ranger  to  train 

(3)  Short  period  of  employment  and  low  pay  of  our  short-term 

men 

4.  Under  our  present  system,  both  the  Supervisor  and  ranger 
are  crowded  with  work.  It  is  practically  impossible  for  the  Super¬ 
visor  to  keep  ahead  of  his  desk  and  public  relations  work  and  find 
time  for  any  planning,  inspection,  supervision  and  training.  To  do 
good  work  in  additional  training,  both  the  ranger  and  Supervisor 
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must  have  more  time.  The  Supervisor  should,  of  course,  be  an  effici¬ 
ent  trainer  but  this  is  not  always  the  case  and  the  same  may  be  true 
of  the  ranger.  Both  Supervisor  and  ranger  should  take  stock  of  their 
ability  to  train  and  strengthen  their  weak  points. 

Assuming  that  the  Supervisor  and  ranger  are  both  efficient  train¬ 
ers  and  that  present  conditions  have  been  changed  so  that  they  have 
plenty  of  time  to  do  the  training,  the  Service  will  still  lose  out  by 
losing  the  value  of  most  of  their  training  on  account  of  the  short 
period  of  employment  and  low  pay  of  short-term  men.  This  could 
easily  be  eliminated  by  giving  Civil  Service  standing  for  key  men 
in  the  short-term  service  guaranteeing  from  six  to  eight  months 
service  each  year  with  pay  of  approximately  $150.00  per  month. 
This  would  make  conditions  such  that  these  efficient  men  would  find 
it  to  their  advantage  to  make  the  job  their  life  work  and  when  once 
trained,  they  are  always  trained  and  capable  of  helping  to  train 
others. 

Men  of  this  kind  would  build  up  a  formidable  army  to  cope  with 
the  fire  problem  and  there  would  be  no  need  of  losing  a  dollar  on  ac¬ 
count  of  giving  them  a  definite  period  of  employment  as  any  spare 
time  could  be  utilized  in  cutting  snags,  building  roads,  trails,  etc. 

With  respect  to  the  last  part  of  paragraph  4  under  Discussion 
“What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it:”  Do  not  expect  the  Supervisor 
to  do  very  much  about  it — more  than  is  being  done — unless  there  is 
a  curtailment  of  work  along  some  other  line. 


W.  J.  Pearce  Lander,  Wyoming. 

The  Wind  River  project  sale  represents  a  big  opportunity  and 
responsibility  for  training  on  the  job.  In  charge  of  a  ranger,  he  each 
year  has  the  task  of  teaching  the  technique  of  timber  sale  admin¬ 
istration  to  some  four  or  five  new  eligibles  from  the  junior  forester 
register.  Furthermore,  the  new  men  should  receive  from  the  ranger 
in  charge  some  insight  into  the  general  business  methods  and  policies 
of  the  service,  personnel  relationships,  and  that  rather  intangible 
phase  covered  by  esprit  de  corp.  In  fact  the  future  value  of  the  new  ap¬ 
pointee  may  be  vastly  influenced  by  the  impressions  gained  in  the 
first  few  months  on  this  new  job. 

Last  summer  we  fell  down  on  the  technical  training  as  it  applied 
to  the  standard  of  marking  secured.  This  failure  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  not  possible  to  follow  through  the  six  steps  so  logic¬ 
ally  set  forth  at  the  bottom  of  page  1  and  the  top  of  page  2  of  the 
lesson.  The  first  four  steps  were  followed  but  failure  occurred 
through  inability  to  apply  the  5th.  I  think  excerpts  from  a  timber 
sale  inspection  memorandum  will  be  illuminating. 

“*  *  *Considering  the  length  of  time  they  have  been  marking 
they  seem  to  lack  assurance  as  to  just  what  to  do  in  some  instances.** 
In  general  I  consider  the  quality  of  marking  done  this  year  much 
below  that  of  1928.  I  think  this  can  be  largely  explained  by  the 

training  camp  in  July  and  the  failure  to  return  Ranger . to  the 

sale,  leaving  only  one  experienced  man  on  the  operation.  In  conse¬ 
quence  it  was  impossible  to  assign  an  experienced  man  with  the 
marking  crew  continuously  until  they  were  well  grounded  in  the  pol¬ 
icies.  This  has  resulted  in  an  uncertainty  and  haziness  in  the  mark- 
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ing  crew  for  the  entire  summer.” 

E.  G.  Miller  Flagstaff,  Arizona. 

Teaching  the  ranger,  the  man  in  charge  of  the  timber  sale,  or 
the  crew  leader  to  train  is  one  of  our  biggest  jobs.  It  isn  t  just  a 
question  of  training  in  technique  either.  A  man  may  be  ever  so  ef¬ 
ficient  as  a  workman  himself  but  may  lack  the  knack  of  imparting 
his  knowledge  to  others. 

Training  in  technique  is,  of  course,  important  but  what  most 
of  us  need  along  with  technique  is  an  understanding  of  human  nature 
and  the  ability  to  get  along  with  people.  I  have  in  mind  a  ranger 
who  is  a  “go  getter”  so  far  as  accomplishing  work  himself  is  con¬ 
cerned.  He  tries  to  be  diplomatic,  but  there  is  something  about  him 
that  the  men  working  under  him,  and  the  permittees  do  not  like.  He 
just  does  not  inspire  confidence.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  pro¬ 
blem  so  far  as  training  him  is  concerned,  involves  the  remaking  of 
a  personality.  He  has  lots  of  energy  and  push,  and  the  passion  for 
getting  jobs  accomplished  but  there  is  something  wrong  with  the 
working  of  his  mental  machine.  He  does  not  draw  men  unto  him. 

We  took  on  a  new  scaler  some  nine  years  ago.  The  man  in  charge 
of  the  sale  reported  that  this  recruit  looked  like  good  material,  that 
he  was  likeable  and  a  hard  worker,  but  that  he  was  erratic  and  ap¬ 
parently  careless  about  putting  down  log  lengths,  computing  defect, 
etc.  We  decided  that  the  recruit  could  be  trained  if  we  would  help 
him  train  himself.  We  had  him  make  a  practice  of  going  back  and 
scaling  a  hundred  logs  that  he  had  previously  scaled  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  scale  book.  Maybe  his  check  would  not  be  within  20% 
of  his  original  scale.  The  man  in  charge  of  the  sale  would  go  out  with 
the  recruit  after  the  recruit  had  checked  his  own  work,  and  together 
they  would  discuss  this  log  and  that  log.  They  analyzed  apparent 
weaknesses,  the  failure  to  see  a  log  today  as  he  saw  it  yesterday. 
The  recruit  became  convinced  that  he  was  not  concentrating  enough 
on  the  work  that  he  was  trying  to  do  and  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
was  going  to  make  good.  By  being  patient  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
sale  developed  one  of  the  best  all-around  timbersale  men  in  the  state. 
This  “recruit”  is  now  considered  very  efficient  in  training  new  sales¬ 
men.  If  the  right  man  had  not  trained  him  he  would  probably  have 
been  “culled”  and  his  record  would  show  that  he  was  not  fitted  for 
the  work. 

Granted  that  a  ranger  has  been  trained  to  train  others,  the  train¬ 
ing  problem  has  not  been  solved.  Suppose  that  ranger  X  has  trained 
a  bunch  of  firemen:  They  have  actually  fought  fire  under  trying  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  are  right  up  on  their  toes.  They  know  the  country  and 
are  good  leaders.  What  incentive  is  there  for  these  firemen  to  return 
next  year,  and  the  next  ?  Is  it  possible  to  pay  them  enough  to  make  it 
worthwhile  for  these  men  to  return  and  to  become  a  part  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  organization  ?  Probably  not.  Probably  ranger  X  will  find  that  it  is 
necessary  to  select  and  train  a  bunch  ot  new  men  next  year  since  his 
best  men  now  have  better  jobs.  He  has  not  many  men  available  who 
know  the  country.  He  has  not  a  man  who  has  been  “through  the 
mill”.  He  has  to  select  his  force  trom  the  men  who  are  available  and 
try  to  train  them  for  the  positions  they  are  expected  to  till.  He  is 
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a  busy  ranger.  The  selecting  and  training  of  these  men  is  only  one 
of  the  numerous  jobs  to  be  accomplished.  He  spends  say  three  days 
with  each  of  the  new  men.  He  shows  them  the  country,  shows  them 
how  to  build  fire  line;  where  to  get  water;  reads  their  instructions 
to  them,  etc.,  etc.,  but  can  he  predict  the  actions  of  those  new  men 
when  the  test  comes?  I  say  no!  It  is  hard  to  predict  the  mental  re¬ 
action  of  the  man  who  has  not  fought  fire.  Every  fireman  actually 
needs  training  on  the  job.  What  he  needs  is  not  the  theory  of  fire 
fighting  but  actual  fire  fighting.  By  the  end  of  the  season  ranger 
X  may  have  developed  several  good  men  but  he  did  not  have  them 
at  the  start.  Some  of  these  men  do  not  return  the  following  year  so 
ranger  X  finds  himself  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  recruiting 
and  training  again.  Yet  he  is  expected  to  have  an  efficient  force! 
To  have  an  efficient  force  we  must  be  able  to  hold  and  have  men 
available  for  use  in  the  future  who  have  been  proven.  Yet  we  are 
told  that  money  is  not  available  for  increasing  the  wages  of  those 
men  that  we  want  next  year,  beyond  a  certain  limit  which  is  proba¬ 
bly  very  low. 

It  looks  like  it  would  pay  to  spend  more  to  hold  men  who  are 
trained  and  who  know  the  game  than  to  have  to  spend  so  much  in 
training  new  men. 

The  above  remarks  may  not  bear  directly  on  the  subject  of  train¬ 
ing  the  ranger  to  train  but  I  guess  we  should  all  be  trained  to  “stick 
to  the  subject”. 

Really  we  should  all  take  an  up  to  date  course  in  psychology  and 
pedagogy  along  with  Business  Administration.  After  all,  the  man 
who  is  successful  in  training  is  a  good  teacher,.  I  have  wondered  if 
it  would  not  pay  to  put  on  some  training  courses  in  the  rangers’  camps 
designed  primarily  to  teach  how  to  teach  or  train. 

We  find  it  necessary  at  the  present  time  to  do  most  of  the  rang¬ 
er  training  work  in  connection  with  inspection  work,  which  means 
that  not  much  group  training  is  done.  We  can  not  say  that  we  are 
entirely  satisfied  with  the  training  that  the  rangers  give  the  men  un¬ 
der  them,  which  in  turn  probably  indicates  that  the  rangers  them¬ 
selves  are  not  thoroughly  trained  in  the  art  of  teaching  or  training. 
Probably  the  average  Supervisor  is  so  pushed  with  work  that  he 
thinks  must  be  done,  that  he  does  not  spend  as  much  time  on  train¬ 
ing  as  he  would  like  to  spend. 


Wallace  M.  Riddle  Panguitch,  Utah. 

My  experience  has  led  me  to  believe  that  Forest  Supervisors  as 
a  rule  lean  towards  the  idea  of  “doing”  rather  than  go  to  the  trouble 
of  teaching  someone  else  how  to  do.  This  is  probably  practiced  to 
an  extent  detrimental  to  the  organization.  Yet  we  are  doers  in  real¬ 
ity  rather  than  trainers.  However,  the  small  amount  of  time  given 
to  this  work  has  been  along  the  right  line  (on  the  job  in  the  field) 
and  has  brought  good  results. 

In  thinking  of  the  little  training  that  most  Rangers  of  today  are 
receiving  reminds  me  of  the  training  I  received  from  my  father  as 
a  boy  in  farming  and  stock  raising,  except  that  we  can  only  give  to 
each  individual  trainee,  whether  he  be  a  new  recruit  or  one  of  the 
older  men,  about  one  per  cent  of  as  much  of  our  time  as  did  my  father 
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give  to  me.  He  taught  me  how  to  run  a  plow,  how  to  run  a  harrow, 
a  cultivator,  to  irrigate,  harvest  the  crops  and  the  many,  many  nec¬ 
essary  things  needing  to  be  done  by  a  fairly  successful  farmer.  His 
method  was  to  advise  as  to  the  how  and  why  each  specific  job  was  to 
be  done,  demonstrate  on  the  ground  the  best  way  of  doing  it  and 
then  follow  up  to  see  that  it  had  been  accomplished  in  that  very  way. 
If  training  received  by  this  method  fails  to  place  the  trainee  in  a 
position  to  do  good  work  and  be  able  to  teach  or  train  others  how, 
then  it  would  seem  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  trainee.  The 
trouble  with  us  is  lack  of  time. 

As  a  whole,  I  believe  we  feel  that  a  lot  of  progress  has  been  made 
during  the  twenty-five  years  we  have  been  in  operation.  Most  of 
our  training  has  been  received  right  on  the  job,  from  men  with  only 
a  limited  education,  but  a  lot  of  experience.  If,  from  lack  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  proper  training,  we  are  not  going  fast  enough  it  would  seem 
the  examination  for  entrance  to  the  Service  must  be  made  more  diffi¬ 
cult  and  some  definite  standardized  plan  of  training  initiated. 

E.  D.  Sandvig  Miles  City,  Montana. 

1.  The  principal  justification  for  training  is  to  develop  greater 
skill  in  the  performance  of  the  present  job. 

2.  Out  of  the  long  list  of  jobs  that  must  be  performed  each 
year  on  every  Forest  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  list  several  that  each 
man  needs  additional  training  in  before  his  performance  reaches  a 
satisfactory  point.  The  reasons  for  not  performing  satisfactorily 
are  many.  These  can  best  be  brought  out  thru  a  thorough  job  analy¬ 
sis.  Many  of  the  reasons  would  be  obvious  to  all  of  us  without  analy¬ 
sis  but  others  would  be  uncovered  thru  the  aid  of  analysis,  especially 
the  time  elements.  Perhaps  the  most  common  reason  offered  for 
not  performing  satisfactorily  is  lack  of  time.  It  is  obvious  then  that 
training  should  strive  to  improve  the  individual’s  method  so  that 
the  satisfactory  standard  can  be  reached  with  less  effort  and  less 
time  expenditure.  Improved  skill  in  handling  work  results  from  two 
general  sources;  accumulated  experience  and  training.  Training 
then  should  furnish  the  means  of  short  cutting  the  process  of  ac¬ 
quiring  experience. 

The  training  job  cannot  all  be  done  in  a  day;  from  its  very  na¬ 
ture  it  must  be  continuous.  Training  has  been  going  on  in  the  Forest 
Service  after  a  fashion  for  twenty-five  years.  Perhaps  what  has 
been  done  would  be  considered  very  good  but  the  point  has  now  been 
reached  where  something  more  definite  is  needed  to  carry  on  train¬ 
ing  responsibilities  properly. 

To  effect  proper  training  the  following  facilities  seem  necessary : 

1.  Establishment  of  a  central  training  agency  to  act  as  a  clearing 
house  of  ideas  and  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  suitable  material 
for  specific  use  in  training.  To  provide  supervision  and  control,  and 
prevent,  if  possible,  haphazard  handling  of  the  activity. 

2.  Provide  for  a  closer  correlation  of  training  and  supervision  in 
inspection. 

3.  Provide  training  for  those  designated  to  do  the  training  work. 
In  other  words,  start  the  job  at  the  top  and  work  training  downward. 
We  need  someone  to  show  us  how  we  can  best  train  rangers  to  train. 
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All  of  us  have  methods  but  perhaps  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  im¬ 
provement. 

3.  All  of  the  factors  listed  under  “2”  prevert  me  from  taking 
adequate  needed  action.  It  is  not  within  my  power  to  establish  a 
central  training  agency.  I  do  not  know  how  best  to  correlate  train¬ 
ing  and  supervision  in  inspection,  and  as  to  training  the  ranger  to 
train,  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  say  I  know  very  much  about  it. 
Wherever  I’ve  felt  I  could  assist  a  ranger  in  performing  better  work 
with  less  effort,  I  have  endeavored  to  teach  him  what  I  considered 
a  better  method.  But  mv  methods  of  training  have  not  always  been 
what  they  should  have  been  and  I  feel  it  is  lack  of  knowledge  and 
ability  to  do  good  training  on  my  part  that  prevents  better  perform¬ 
ance.  In  other  words,  before  I  feel  fully  qualified  of  giving  adequate 
training  to  someone  else,  I  need  training  in  how  to  train. 

4.  Without  the  added  facilities  mentioned  each  of  us  will  con¬ 
tinue  training  as  in  the  past,  more  or  less  haphazardly  but  more  con¬ 
scious  of  the  job  than  in  the  past.  The  tools  which  we  use  in  per¬ 
forming  the  job  will  perhaps  be  lopsided,  dull,  and  of  different 
patterns  without  the  aid  of  a  central  agencv  to  sharpen  them  a^d 
point  out  those  that  are  of  a  low  grade  in  efficiency.  If  we  are  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  training  that  has  been  given  in  the  past  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  expect  that  equally  good  results  will  be  obtained  in  the  future 
with  the  same  facilities. 


Charles  B.  Mack  Salida,  Colo. 

1.  Supervisors  as  expressed  in  a  former  discussion  are  training 
either  in  the  right  or  wrong  manner  every  time  they  are  on  a  district 
or  when  contact  is  had  with  him. 

We  are  all  more  or  less  prone  to  believe  that  our  methods  are 
best  and  while  success  can  only  be  measured  in  the  final  result,  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  if  we  are  successful  that  the  best  method 
has  been  used.  Experience  is  a  great  teacher  but  the  best  proven 
ways  of  teaching  are  the  ones  that  should  be  accepted  and  used. 

We  have  problems  in  connection  with  all  our  work  and  if  we  can 
say  success  has  been  attained  in  securing  the  removal  of  1000  head 
of  wild  horses  from  the  forest  range  during  the  past  four  years  with¬ 
out  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  perhaps  the  same  job  might 
have  been  done  in  one  half  the  time  if  the  proper  training  had  been 
used  in  cpnnection  with  the  rangers  and  cooperators. 

Time  is  money  and  the  best  manner  and  method  of  teaching  is 
what  we  want  and  what  we  are  willing  to  use  if  we  can  be  enlightened 
by  someone  who  actually  knows.  It  may  be  that  the  District  Forester 
in  conference  with  the  Supervisors  is  the  answer,  and  if  such  is  the 
case,  we  are  already  headed  in  the  right  direction. 

Teaching  may  be  more  natural  to  some  than  others  but  it  is  my 
firm  conviction  that  anyone  may  do  a  good  job  of  teaching  if  he  is 
fully  informed  on  the  subject  and  talking  to  those  who  do  not  profess 
or  think  they  “know  it  all”. 

E.  E.  McKee  Challis,  Idaho. 

It  is  realized  that,  particularly  on  Forests  and  Ranger  Districts 
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where  there  are  employed  large,  or  comparatively  so,  tempoiaiy  fire 
organizations,  training  of  this  temporary  force  tails  largely  to  the 
Ranger,  and  admittedly,  in  order  to  build  up  a  successful  fire  fight¬ 
ing  machine,  this  temporary  force  must  have  adequate  training.  I 
believe  that  the  first  step  in  the  line  of  training  the  Ranger  to  train 
is  to  get  him  to  realize  his  responsibility  in  this  particular  job,  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  final  objective,  an  A-l  fire  record  for  his  district.  He 
should  have  all  possible  leeway  in  the  selection  of  his  men.  This  will 
tend  to  add  to  his  interest  and  he  will  naturally  desire  to  demonstrate 
that  his  judgment  in  the  selection  of  men  is  good,  otherwise  if  the 
men  were  selected  by  a  superior  officer,  there  is  a  good  chance  that 
this  interest  will  be  lacking.  If  he  has  the  proper  interest  in  his 
work,  he  will  gladly  take  on  responsibility,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
if  he  feels  that  his  superior  lacks  confidence  in  him,  he  has,  as  a 
rule,  less  incentive  to  go  ahead  and  will  use  such  instances  as  an  alibi 
in  case  of  failure.  If  he  has  the  responsibility  well  impressed  on  his 
mind  he  should  have  the  “Why”  of  the  job. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  lay  down 
certain  methods,  rules  or  standards  by  which  this  training  job  may 
be  accomplished.  There  are,  of  course,  general  rules  which  will  pro¬ 
bably  apply  in  nearly  all  cases,  but  there  is  too  much  difference  in 
men — the  ones  being  trained — in  disposition,  personality,  aptitude, 
attitude  toward  superior  and  subordinate  officers.  The  ability  to 
handle  men  I  believe  to  be  a  very  important  factor,  since  I  think  we 
will  all  agree  that  one  who  has  the  faculty  of  handling  men  will  get 
his  stuff  over  to  the  trainee  much  easier  and  more  successfully  than 
one  who  does  not  possess  this  qualification,  and  there  is  no  question 
in  my  mind  but  that  he  will  more  readily  respond  to  this  class  of 
training  himself. 

In  cases  where  group  training,  or  training  camps  are  held,  for 
example  the  training  of  a  temporary  fire  control  force,  an  excellent 
opportunity  is  given  to  train  the  ranger  to  train.  The  ranger  is 
placed  in  charge  of  the  meeting,  that  is,  conducts  the  meeting  and 
handles  the  training  of  the  temporary  men.  If  more  than  one  ranger 
is  in  attendance,  the  subjects  or  the  different  subdivisions  of  the 
program  may  be  assigned  each  ranger.  A  well  arranged,  well  thought- 
out  program  or  outline  should  be  prepared  in  advance  and  this,  to¬ 
gether  with  all  facilities  necessary,  should  be  placed  at  the  rangers’ 
disposal.  This  gives  the  Supervisor,  or  other  supervisory  officer, 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  size  up  the  ranger,  his  weak  points  where¬ 
in  he  needs  additional  training,  and  his  ability  in  the  training  line. 
The  Supervisor  can  bring  out  the  “Why”  and  the  “How”  by  actual 
demonstration,  and  at  the  same  time  put  over  to  the  trainees  the 
points  at  issue  and  thus  overcome  the  possibility  of  important  in¬ 
structions  being  lost  to  those  who  should  receive  them. 

1  have  used  as  an  example  the  training  of  the  fire  organization 
to  illustrate  the  ideas  I  have  tried  to  bring  out.  The  plan  should 
work  equally  in  other  lines. 

J.  H.  Billingslea  Grants  Pass,  Oregon. 

- the  training  of  the  ranger  to  train  must  be  classed  as  an 

important  problem,  but  not  a  particularly  difficult  one  if  we  approach 
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it  as  we  agreed  last  winter  that  any  management  problem  should  be 
approached  by  applying  the  ‘scientific  method’  I  was  not  aware 
that  we  all  agreed  to  this.  For  one  I  questiored  if  a  scientific  method 
had  been  found  and  also  questioned  the  use  of  the  word  scientific 
as  one  that  was  sadly  abused.  If  such  a  method  has  been  found  then 
our  nroblem  is  largely  solved  since  it  would  remain  only  to  be  proper¬ 
ly  applied.  If  you  will  pardon  me  I  question  the  setting  up  of  the 
premise  as  one  generally  accepted  without  question  and  then  arguing 
along  that  line.  Don’t  misunderstand  me  as  being  one  who  belittles 
the  value  of  these  courses,  for  if  they  cause  us  to  think  and  ponder 
a  bit  much  is  gained  from  that  alone.  There  seems  to  be  a  decided 
trend  in  this  day  to  have  all  men  think  and  do  alike,  to  standardize 
ones  actions  and  desires.  Sumptuary  legislation  and  written  ma¬ 
terial  all  seems  to  reflect  this  tendency.  Standardization  is  essential 
in  our  work  to  a  large  extent,  but  it  cannot  be  applied  without  con¬ 
siderable  modification  to  individuals  having  diverse  and  diametric¬ 
ally  opposite  backgrounds,  environment  and  tendencies.  In  other 
words  the  oft  repeated  phrase,  the  human  equasion. 

The  foregoing  paragraph  came  to  my  mind  because  in  attempting 
to  analyze  the  ranger  I  find  the  receptiveness,  interpretation  and  ap¬ 
plication  differs  to  such  a  degree,  it  is  fascinating.  Anything  we 
can  do  to  improve  our  recognition  in  the  men  to  be  trained  of  their 
strength  in  one  respect  and  weakness  in  others  is  greatly  to  be  de¬ 
sired. 

I  believe  the  initial  step  has  been  taken  by  the  Service  thru  the 
administrative  work  plans  and  the  written  fire  plan  with  specific 
letters  of  instructions  from  the  ranger  to  his  short-term  force  cover¬ 
ing  their  particular  job  in  the  organization. 

How  successful  the  methods  in  use  are  usually  judged  by  results. 
An  occasional  ‘blow  up’  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  methods  used 
were  the  wrong  ones.  Almost  every  day  individuals  holding  a  high 
place  in  the  world  of  affairs  are  tumbled  from  their  pedestals,  and 
with  us  in  particular,  fires  will  continue  to  get  away  when  the  com¬ 
bination  of  circumstances  form  a  condition  beyond  our  control. 

This  strikes  me  as  a  mightly  poor  reply  to  the  lesson  but  I  count 
on  the  replies  of  others  to  answer,  in  part  at  least,  the  many  con¬ 
flicting  questions  in  my  mind. 


John  W.  Lowell  Hamilton,  Montana. 

As  I  see  it,  the  problem  is  ways  and  means  to  train  the  ranger 
to  do  all  his  jobs  well  and  to  train  him  to  train  his  men  on  the  job.  It 
follows  that  the  Supervisor  and  his  assistants  must  now  be  able  to, 
or  be  trained  to  do  this  training.  Who  will  train  the  Supervisor,  and 
how  will  it  be  done?  To  a  certain  extent  the  Supervisor  is  getting 
training  through  this  discussion  course,  by  occasional  contact  with 
his  superiors  and  practice  on  the  ground.  He  is,  however,  getting 
little  direct  help  by  showing  him  on  the  job  how  to  do  it.  What  the 
Supervisor  needs  is  definite,  clear-cut,  written  instructions  embody¬ 
ing  a  universal  or  common  Forest  Service  plan  of  training  to  fit  our 
conditions,  then  personal  instruction  and  help  to  apply  them  on  the 
job.  He  will  then  be  in  a  position  to  help  the  ranger  by  teaching 
him  how  to  do  his  various  jobs  and  how  to  train  his  men.  After  all, 
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as  you  say,  the  ranger  has  the  biggest,  if  not  the  most  important 
part  of  the  training  to  do.  So  let  us  first  get  into  good  order  the 
things  to  be  taught,  set  down  the  best  ways  to  teach  them,  and  train 
accordingly. 

We  are  now,  from  top  to  bottom,  continually  showing  men  on 
the  job  how  the  various  jobs  are  to  be  done  and  generally  explaining 
the  whys  and  wherefores,  but  there  is  no  well  thought  out  plan  for 
it.  On  Forests  where  large  numbers  of  temporary  employees  are 
used,  training  is  particularly  hard  and  discouraging.  We  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  put  in  a  large  amount  of  time  or  money  on  men  that  we  know 
are  transitory  employees,  and  who  know  themselves  that  not  one  in 
a  hundred  of  them  have  any  chance  of  becoming  permanent  members 
of  the  organization.  We  have  fairly  definite  plans  for  giving  these 
men  a  short  training  course  before  entering  on  their  duties,  and  also, 
for  very  short  training  by  the  ranger  on  the  job,  but  a  good  deal 
more  training  time  and  expense  will  need  to  be  provided  for  before 
satisfactory  results  can  be  obtained. 

The  whole  problem  is  too  big  and  too  important  to  let  rest  with 
a  discussion  course  such  as  the  present,  for  while  we  may  and  pro¬ 
bably  most  of  us  will  now  approach  our  training  jobs  more  scientific¬ 
ally  as  the  result  of  any  knowledge  gained,  I  believe  to  get  very  far 
thoroughly  thought-out  and  definite,  standard  training  procedure 
is  necessary.  Such  a  plan  will,  if  it  makes  proper  provision  for  per¬ 
sonnel,  time  and  expense,  involve  a  radical  departure  from  what  we 
are  putting  into  it  now. 

As  I  see  it,  what  we  can  do  right  now  without  additional  facili¬ 
ties  is  for  the  Supervisor  to  commence,  or  continue  if  he  has  them, 
simple,  but  clear-cut  written  plans  and  instructions  for  training  the 
ranger  how  to  do  his  work  and  how  to  train  others  to  do  theirs.  This 
means  analyzing  jobs  more  intensively  than  we  are  doing,  analyzing 
each  man  and  the  way  he  does  his  jobs,  training  him  how  to  do  them 
better,  and  thus  teaching  him  how  to  train  the  temporary  employee. 
The  only  limits  to  securing  good  results  are  the  limits  of  the  Super¬ 
visor’s  ability  and  the  time  and  expense  he  can  put  into  it.  Manifest¬ 
ly,  most  of  us  will  need  help  in  more  ways  than  one  to  do  the  job  well. 

Wm.  L.  Barker,  Jr.  Munising,  Mich. 

This  is  an  excellent  lesson.  I  would  like  to  have  copies  of  it  for 
the  Rangers.  The  bulletin  of  the  Northern  Indiana  Public  Service 
Company  is  very  good  also. 

From  the  lesson:  “Have  the  trainee  do  it — let  him  go  through 
with  it  without  help — .  I’m  not  so  sure  about  that.  I  do  not  believe 
he  should  be  allowed  to  do  it  incorrectly,  even  once,  if  it  can  be  avoid¬ 
ed.  After  the  training  is  completed  and  he  does  the  job,  it  should 
be  inspected.  That’s  the  next  step  beyond  training  and  the  one  that 
has  to  be  continued  indefinitely  in  varying  intensities. 

I  believe  we  can  handle  the  current  training  jobs — changes  in 
methods,  procedure,  standards,  without  difficulty  and  without  much 
overhead  cost,  if  the  changes  are  not  too  radical.  There  is  little  diffi¬ 
culty  about  training  except  finding  the  time  to  do  it.  The  Service 
does  not  appear  (from  the  discussions)  to  be  organized  at  present 
to  do  its  own  training.  We  seem  to  be  pretty  seriously  undermanned. 
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Everyone  so  loaded  down  that  he  cannot  do  much  more  than  keep 
things  moving.  This  soon  results  in  a  “vicious  circle”  wherein  lack 
of  training  absorbs  time  needed  for  training. 

Just  so  much  time  is  needed  for  training.  It  can  be  concentrated 
in  a  shorter  period  when  a  new  man  starts  in  or  spread  over  several 
years.  If  it  has  to  be  spread  out  and  obtained  largely  by  “cut  and 
try”,  much  time  is  wasted. 

District  Nine’s  problem  is  to  train  men  to  fill  new  positions  to 
keep  up  with  expansion.  In  Upper  Michigan,  alone,  we  plan  to  ex¬ 
pand  at  the  rate  of  100,000  acres  per  year.  That’s  one  ranger  district, 
possibly  two.  We  should  train  our  own  men  here  on  the  ground  to 
fill  these  positions.  They  should  come  in  as  guards  or  assistant  rang¬ 
ers  and  “grow  up  with  the  business”. 

I.  Problems 

1.  Nurseryman 

2.  Planting  Assistant 

3.  Junior  Forester 

4.  Junior  Forester  Ranger 

5.  Assistant  Rangers — 3 

II.  1.  Nurseryman — needed  F.  Y.  1932  to  install  and  manage 
nursery  to  produce  10  million  plants  per  year  in  Upper  Michigan.  .  .  . 

III.  1.  Question  of  money  and  a  suitable  man  for  training. 
Being  worked  out  by  the  D.  O. 

2.  and  3.  The  men  to  fill  these  positions  have  been  under 
training  for  the  positions  for  one  and  two  years  respectively.  Mov¬ 
ing  either  one  from  Upper  Michigan  would  upset  the  program  and 
make  it  necessary  to  put  inexperienced,  partly  trained  men  into  the 
positions. 

4.  This  would  also  tend  to  pyramid  the  training  work:  No. 
4  can  be  trained  largely  by  No.  3  and  No.  2  in  acquisition  and  planting 
and  the  line  up  is  such  that  he  will  be  in  rather  close  contact  with 
the  Supervisor  and  Junior  Forester. 

5.  Losing  a  ranger  already  trained  in  acquisition  and  with 
one  or  two  years’  experience  in  growing  up  with  his  district — an  un¬ 
improved,  undeveloped  district — will  entail  the  training  of  two  new 
men  on  the  district  entirely  by  members  of  the  Supervisor’s  office. 

IV.  It  is  not  believed  that  the  loss  of  personnel  to  outside  or¬ 
ganizations  will  prevent  the  training  planned.  It  is  built  up  on  a 
local,  self-supporting  basis.  The  technique  of  fire  suppression,  plant¬ 
ing,  thinning,  acquisition  and  improvement  work  is  such  that  the 
personnel  should  be  trained  and  developed  on  the  ground  and  kept 
here  at  least  until  the  heavy  expansion  and  development  period  has 
passed.  . 

V.  All  of  these  training  objectives  can  be  reached  if : 

(a)  Funds  can  be  obtained,  and 

(b)  Trained  officers  are  not  transferred  away. 

H.  E.  French  Pueblo,  Colo. 

1.  The  problem  is,  should  minor  executives  be  trained  to  train 
the  men  under  them  ?  The  following  points  are  favorable. 

a.  The  complexity  of  our  work  makes  trained  employees  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  if  our  job  is  done:  (1)  to  comply  with  standards, 
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(2)  economically,  (3)  to  avoid  failure  in  some  cases. 

b.  A  trained  employee  is  more  valuable  than  one  untrained. 

c.  Work  properly  done  and  increased  production  will  pay 
good  interest  on  training  investment. 

d.  Once  employees  are  properly  trained,  supervisory  work 

will  be  lightened. 

Arguments  against: 

a.  It  is  expensive  to  train  employees. 

b.  It  entails  in  the  beginning  much  extra  work  and  study  on 

our  part. 

Decision :  Train  minor  executives  to  train  men  under  them. 

2.  To  train  minor  executives  the  procedure  outlined  in  the  lesson 
should  govern.  The  most  effective  way  of  training  is  on  the  district 
with  the  Ranger.  This  personal  contact  should  also  be  supplemented 
with  field  meetings  and  study  courses  in  training.  The  whole  field 
should  also  be  covered  by  a  reference  manual  of  detailed  instructions 
and  specifications. 

3.  The  following  factors  prevent  taking  the  needed  action  at 
this  time: 

a.  Lack  of  knowledge. 

b.  Lack  of  interest. 

c.  Lack  of  time. 

4.  a.  A  course  in  training  to  train  should  be  a  project  Service 
wide  in  scope  and  made  available  to  Supervisors.  The  course  should 
follow  the  lines  laid  down  in  this  lesson.  The  study  of  this  lesson 
does  not  prepare  me  to  train ;  it  merely  suggests  its  desirability. 

b.  With  a  course  as  outlined  above  at  hand,  sufficient  in¬ 
terest  is  neccessary  to  exhaust  its  possibilities. 

c.  To  find  time  for  this  work  careful  planning  and  resched¬ 
uling  of  work  will  be  necessary  if  this  particular  job  in  training  is  put 
over. 

5.  If  this  project  is  given  high  priority,  all  foregoing  objectives 
should  be  reached.  Before  undertaking  this  additional  work  it  should 
be  given  a  definite  priority  rating  and  understood  that  this  is  an  ad¬ 
ditional  responsibility.  Other  work  will  have  to  be  replanned,  re¬ 
arranged  and  rescheduled.  In  other  words,  we  can  get  what  we  want 
if  we  are  willing  to  pay  the  price  and  definitely  plan  on  getting  it. 

G.  E.  Martin  Livingston,  Montana. 

The  job  of  training  the  annual  temporary  organization  of  full 
time  fire  guards  on  a  “fire”  forest  is  essentially  different  from  the 
procedure  in  getting  satisfactory  results  from  a  corps  of  fire  coop¬ 
erators  on  a  so-called  “asbestos”  forest.  The  first  group  of  men  are 
on  the  job  primarily  for  the  pay  they  get  and  are  more  or  less  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  direct  methods  of  training,  while  the  second  group  com¬ 
prise  an  entirely  different  type  of  citizens.  They  are  usually  very 
dependable  men  living  at  strategic  points  in  and  adjacent  to  the 
Forest  who  are  successfully  conducting  their  own  businesses.  The 
very  nature  of  their  work  has  taught  them  initiative  and  self-reli¬ 
ance.  Daily  they  successfully  meet  new  problems  or  handle  similar 
or  modified  forms  of  old  situations.  They  are  unaccustomed  to  being 
directed  or  trained  by  others.  The  less  direct  training  undertaken 
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by  the  Supervisor  or  ranger  with  this  class  the  better.  Training 
should  consist  of  an  interchange  of  ideas  and  demonstration  of  meth¬ 
ods  between  regular  Forest  employees  and  cooperators.  It  must  be 
kept  in  mind  that  most  of  this  class  have  consented  to  become  fire 
cooperators  because  of  the  opportunity  for  public  service  and  the 
compensation  they  may  receive  for  work  actually  performed  is  usually 
not  an  important  factor  in  holding  them  on  the  job.  The  group  con¬ 
ference  method  of  disseminating  information  should  work  well  with 
fire  cooperators. 

Clinton  G.  Smith  Athens,  Tenn. 

1.  The  purpose  of  training  is  to  get  things  done  as  shown  in 
lesson  8  last  year.  Not  only  to  accomplish  results,  but  to  secure  our 
ends  most  economically  as  to  expenditure  of  time  and  money  and  in 
accordance  with  approved  methods. 

2.  To  attain  the  above,  we  must  set  up  job  specifications  and 
standards,  more  than  this,  the  trainee  should  understand  why  the 
job  is  to  be  performed  as  well  as  how.  Otherwise  if  unexpected  con¬ 
ditions  arise  on  the  job,  not  covered  by  instructions,  he  may  fall  down 
(applies  to  personal  contact  jobs  especially).  The  job  of  handling 
trespass  cases  of  all  sorts  was  a  difficult  one  until  the  manual  was 
preceded  by  the  simple  statement  that  trespass  proceedings  were  had 
to  prevent  repetition  of  the  offence.  With  this  in  view  the  recommen¬ 
dations  in  the  case  (usually  the  hardest  part)  were  simplified. 

3.  The  greatest  difficulty  we  have  in  training  is  the  diversifi¬ 
cation  of  the  work  of  the  average  Ranger.  We  do  little  organized 
training,  except  on  jobs  having  high  priority — fire  prevention,  pre¬ 
suppression  and  suppression.  Our  theory  is — one  thing  at  a  time. 

4.  We  must  continue  our  fire  training,  with  more  emphasis  on 
prevention.  This  year  I  had  guards  help  thin  dense  stands  of  pine 
Told  them  that  we  were  losing  more  timber  through  lack  of  thinning 
of  dense  young  stands,  than  through  forest  fires  and  proved  it  by  the 
rings  on  dominant  compared  with  suppressed  trees.  We  need  in¬ 
tensive  training  along  many  lines,  but  are  not  organized  to  meet  the 
additional  demands  made  by  our  rapidly  growing  (speaking  of  area) 
Forests  with  new  areas  to  put  under  administration. 

5.  Our  Ranger  district  analysis  should  point  the  way  to  a  proper 
allotment  of  time  for  training. 

Roy  A.  Phillips  Grangeville,  Idaho 

1.  (1)  Analyzing  training  needs,  investigation  of  the  facts  in 
the  case. 

(2)  Study,  consideration  of  the  problems,  weighing  of  compon¬ 
ent  parts. 

(3)  Making  the  final  decision. 

2.  (1)  The  first  step  involves  gathering  together  all  the  facts  in 
the  case  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  why  training  is  necessary  and 
what  training  is  needed.  In  fire  training  for  example,  it  will  mean  the 
getting  together  of  all  information  available  in  the  shape  of  records 
and  the  experience  of  men  familiar  with  the  situation. 

(2)  The  second  step  involves  the  careful  weighing  of  all  the  re- 
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corded  material  in  the  case  as  well  as  the  opinions  of  men  most 
familiar  with  conditions  as  they  exist  on  the  ground. 

(3)  The  final  step  lies  in  putting  the  ideas  we  have  gathered  to¬ 
gether  into  use  after  they  have  been  sifted  over  and  the  grain  re¬ 
moved  from  the  chaff. 

3.  (1)  The  trouble  has  been  principally  that  the  collecting  of  the 
facts  in  the  case  and  their  analysis  has  not  generally  taken  place  until 
the  main  performance  has  become  decidedly  bad  in  the  handling  of 
certain  phases  of  his  work.  The  difficulty,  I  believe,  has  been  that 
training  work  has  been  concentrated  along  certain  lines  where  the 
urge  was  most  keenly  felt  and  has  not  been  systematic  and  complete 
for  the  forest  or  any  one  unit  as  a  whole. 

(2)  In  the  second  step  or  the  thinking  or  reasoning  stage,  I  think 
perhaps  the  mistake  has  been  in  plowing  too  shallow  for  good  re¬ 
sults.  While  many  of  our  protection  men,  for  example,  are  well 
trained  on  small  fires,  I  have  been  astounded  at  some  of  the  action 
on  large  fires  by  men  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  expert  in  the 
suppression  of  small  fires.  The  situation  had  apparently  gone  beyond 
the  scope  of  their  training  and  the  things  they  were  doing,  while 
perhaps  effectual  on  a  small  fire,  were  entirely  useless  after  it  had 
gained  considerable  proportions. 

(3)  The  final  step  or  that  of  putting  the  preliminary  efforts 
into  actual  use.  Most  men  have  developed  training  to  this  point  to 
much  greater  degree  than  they  have  had  the  means,  ability  or  will¬ 
power  to  put  it  over.  Most  of  us  plead  lack  of  time,  but  if  we  did 
more  of  it  perhaps  we  would  have  more  time  as  a  natural  result. 
Then  there  is  the  popular  fallacy  in  regard  to  training  that  applies 
to  other  requirements,  that  it  is  a  fad  that  will  gradually  fade  out, 
therefore,  training  effort  is  half  hearted. 

4.  (1)  The  collecting  of  facts  in  regard  to  a  man’s  past  perform¬ 
ance  should  go  back  as  far  as  there  is  any  authentic  information  avail¬ 
able.  His  record  in  college  or  even  high  shcool  should  be  fairly  com¬ 
plete,  student  assignments  to  summer  work  should  be  analyzed  and 
important  facts  card  indexed  for  future  use.  There  is  very  little 
information  available  in  most  personnel  folders  from  which  to  de¬ 
termine  actual  training  needs.  The  same  principle  applies  to  jobs. 
A  certain  assignment  may  require  that  a  man  be  well  trained  in 
certain  things,  yet  how  often  do  we  permit  a  new  man  to  go  into  a 
job  and  make  the  same  old  mistakes  over  again  when  a  little  intensive 
training  would  prevent  it. 

(2)  In  the  weighing  of  all  the  recorded  material  in  the  case,  the 
answer  finally  is  to  suspend  judgment  until  all  the  evidence  is  on 
the  table  and  the  relative  importance  ascertained.  To  remain  open 
minded  while  wading  through  all  this  mass  of  detail  is  a  large  order. 
It  reminds  that  a  district  office  man  in  reporting  on  a  field  trip  stated, 
“All  the  rangers  were  working  on  analysis  while  the  scalers  were 
busy  scaling  logs”.  I  gathered  from  his  statement  that  he  felt  that 
the  rangers  might  well  have  been  engaged  on  productive  work  also. 
I  believe  that  some  one  outside  the  organization  is  often  best  qualified 
to  pass  on  this  phase  of  training  work  or  is  at  least  valuable  in  an 
advisory  capacity. 

(3)  The  answer  does  not  lie  in  any  one  direction.  Much  of  the 
training  work  must  always  be  done  on  the  forest  and  no  one  in  the 
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organization  can  probably  ever  be  considered  as  fully  trained.  Spec¬ 
ialists  must  do  some  of  the  work  either  on  or  off  the  forest.  Intensive 
training  of  all  new  appointees  under  experts  before  assignments  are 
made  to  forests  would  be  a  big  step  forward.  Details  of  men  to 
special  work  and  other  forests  is  one  of  the  best  possible  means  of 
training.  Transfers  of  men,  particularly  those  well  qualified  for 
promotion  provides  excellent  training  and  broadens  them  in  admin¬ 
istrative  experience. 

5.  I  must  frankly  say  that  I  don’t  know;  upon  looking  back  at 
what  has  actually  been  accomplished  the  future  does  not  seem  very 
rosy.  In  analyzing  training  there  are  many  vague  things  to  contend 
with  and  stumbling  blocks  are  many.  The  measure  of  actual  accom¬ 
plishment  is  meager  and  the  benefit  of  much  training  is  sometimes 
lost.  We  do  not  always  have  the  right  perceptive  of  what  the  real 
training  need  actually  is  but  if  we  go  at  it  in  the  manner  outlined  in 
the  lesson,  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  possible  to  wander  far  off  the  track. 


Paul  H.  Roberts  Holbrook,  Arizona 

The  need  for  training  the  Ranger  to  train,  seems  to  me  so  obvious 
that  it  needs  little  discussion.  The  methods  used  in  training  Rangers 
to  train  must  be,  to  a  great  extent,  adapted  to  the  individual  man. 
Some  men  have  a  natural  aptitude  for  imparting  to  others  the  know¬ 
ledge  which  they  themselves  have  and  with  such  men,  the  Supervisor’s 
job  of  training  is  measurably  decreased.  Other  men  who  know  their 
own  work  very  well,  do  not  have  the  ability  to  impart  this  knowledge 
to  others,  and  here  of  course  the  Supervisor  has  the  problem  of  train¬ 
ing  the  man  to  train  those  working  under  him. 

The  smoothness  with  which  the  machine  or  organization  as  a 
whole  functions,  is  largely  dependent  on  the  knowledge  of  all  the  men 
making  up  the  organization  and  their  ability  to  apply  that  knowledge. 
Some  foremen  for  example  have  a  natural  aptitude  for  handling 
certain  size  crews  and  men.  I  have  noticed  particularly  in  road  crews 
during  the  past  few  years,  the  character  of  the  work  and  the  general 
efficiency  of  the  work  done  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  foreman’s 
ability  to  make  the  most  of  his  crew.  Some  foremen,  after  working 
with  the  crew  for  a  week  or  two  and  studying  his  men  will  have  each 
man  placed  where  he  can  do  the  most  work  and  upon  the  work  which 
that  particular  man  is  most  adapted.  Other  foremen  do  not  seem  to 
have  the  ability  to  size  up  their  men  and  get  them  placed  most  advan¬ 
tageously,  and  when  such  is  the  case,  it  is  necessary  to  train  them  as 
far  as  the  Ranger  or  Supervisor,  when  he  is  on  the  job,  is  able  to. 

In  one  particular  job  of  fencing,  one  man  was  tying  stays  at  the 
rate  of  about  1-8  mile  a  day.  The  Ranger  spent  about  half  an  hour 
with  this  man  and  with  the  foreman  showing  them  how  the  method 
of  tying  stays  on  the  fence  could  be  speeded  up  and  the  standard  of 
the  work  also  kept  up,  with  the  result  that  this  one  man  was  able  to 
increase  the  amount  of  work  accomplished  from  1-8  of  a  mile  per  day 
to  regularly  as  much  as  half  a  mile  and  at  times  he  made  a  full  mile. 
This  meant,  obviously,  increased  efficiency  on  the  job,  less  men 
needed,  and  consequent  lowering  of  costs. 

The  Supervisor,  must,  in  training  a  Ranger  to  train,  be  able  to 
analyze  their  difficulties  and  failings  and  correct  these  through  train- 
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ing  methods  much  along  the  same  lines  that  the  Ranger  himself  will 
use  in  training  his  organization.  In  accomplishing  this,  I  think  that 
one  of  the  principal  things  to  do  is  to  recognize  the  need  for  it  and 
if  such  is  done,  it  can  be  very  largely  accomplished  in  connection  with 
the  regular  inspection  work  on  the  District.  Furthermore,  we  cannot 
at  any  time  see  that  one  Ranger  is  trained  to  train  and  call  the  job 
complete.  There  are  constantly  coming  up  new  specifications  and 
new  standards  of  performance.  The  Ranger  himself  must  be  trained 
and  at  the  same  time  shown  how  to  carry  this  training  on  to  others. 

J.  N.  Templer  Butte,  Montana 

4.  The  first  item  under  paragraph  3  may  be  removed  by  the 
Washington  office  laying  out  the  work  it  desires  accomplished  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  District  Office  and  the  Supervisor’s  office  can  plan 
its  work  prior  to  the  time  the  ranger  is  called  upon  to  prepare  a  plan 
of  work.  Whoever  heard  of  a  board  of  directors  asking  its  minor 
employees  to  plan  their  work  without  first  using  the  trestle  board? 
And  our  organization  problems  are  just  the  same  as  those  encountered 
in  the  business  world,  don’t  forget  that. 

Unfavorable  climatic  conditions  may  not  be  changed  but  our 
preparations  may  be  so  designed  to  function  much  more  efficiently 
under  such  conditions.  Here  again  we  find  the  Forest  Service  taking 
an  attitude  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  our  most  efficient  organi¬ 
zation  dealing  with  emergencies,  the  protective  branches  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment.  We  base  our  plans  on  an  average  fire  season  whereas  the 
Army  and  Navy  base  theirs  on  the  worst  conditions  it  is  possible  to 
foresee.  Granted  that  insufficient  funds  preclude  such  preparations 
but  nevertheless  the  problem  is  with  us  and  will  continue. 

Labor  turnover  is  not  so  important  as  it  was  but  it  is  still  a 
problem  that  calls  for  careful  study.  Each  new  employee  needs  so 
much  training  and  if  he  acquires  the  necessary  skill  and  remains  with 
the  Forest  Service  until  his  services  have  repaid  the  Government  for 
his  training  there  is  little  monetary  loss.  However,  not  all  new 
employees  succeed  and  when  this  occurs  the  Government  takes  an 
appreciable  loss  not  only  in  time,  money,  and  wasted  effort  but  also 
a  loss  in  “esprit  de  corps”  and  in  its  prestige  with  the  public.  The 
latter  is  far  the  more  serious. 

Selfish  demands  for  special  privileges  or  monopolies  are  more 
often  encountered  in  the  range  management  branch  of  the  Service 
than  in  the  others  and  presents  a  continuous  loss  of  time,  effort  and 
money  to  the  service,  which  will  continue  in  spite  of  the  best  of  train¬ 
ing. 

The  attempts  at  standardization  is  already  making  itself  felt  in 
lowering  “esprit  de  corps”  or  Forest  Service  spirit  as  exemplified  by 
some  of  the  papers  submitted  m  our  local  District  Fire  Study  Course. 
This  is  more  significant  than  appears  on  the  face  of  it  and  betokens 
a  loss  which  the  Forest  Service  should  hesitate  to  accept.  .  .  . 

Insufficient  preventive  funds,  a  millstone  around  our  neck  in 
the  past,  is  about  to  be  removed  as  a  problem  by  Congressional  action. 
Our  major  executives  are  to  be  congratulated  for  this. 

The  ill  effect  of  the  current  attempt  at  standardization,  whether 
successful  or  not,  may  be  softened  by  training  and  teaching  our  men 
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to  think.  Once  all  of  us  are  trained  to  think,  it  will  be  possible  to 
accept  standardization  and  to  give  it  the  consideration  it  merits. 
Undoubtedly  it  merits  consideration  but  to  just  what  degree  is  yet 
to  be  determined. 

J.  W.  Humphrey  Ephraim,  Utah. 

This  lesson,  which  is  largely  training  rangers  to  train,  finds 
little  application  on  this  Forest,  since  we  do  not  employ  any  guards. 
The  work  of  each  district  is  left  to  the  ranger  assigned  to  that  district, 
with  what  help  he  can  get  from  the  Supervisor  and  from  the  Forest 
clerk  who  is  a  graduate  forester.  From  the  little  experience  I  have 
had  in  working  on  other  forests  where  a  large  guard  organization 
was  maintained  the  greatest  trouble  I  found  was  that  unless  you  have 
the  same  men  to  train  year  after  year  it  is  difficult  to  put  over  in 
one  season  a  good  job  of  training.  I  noticed  on  some  of  the  fires 
where  I  worked  that  the  men  were  conscientious  and  in  practically 
every  case  they  were  good  workers  and  thoroughly  reliable.  In  some 
cases,  however,  they  failed  to  get  the  best  results  from  the  men 
working  under  them.  This  I  think  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  requires 
a  number  of  years  before  men  are  able  to  grasp,  no  matter  how  in¬ 
tensive  the  training,  all  the  points  necessary  in  a  first  class  foreman. 
There  are  some  men  no  doubt  who  are  capable  and  with  one  year’s 
training  would  give  excellent  service.  Men  of  this  calibre  are  usually 
working  for  themselves  or  have  better  employment  elsewhere,  except 
students.  The  men  that  are  usually  employed  as  guards  are  men  who 
have  not  the  ambition  or  ability  for  other  than  work  as  common 
laborers.  As  stated  above  it  requires  from  2  to  5  years  to  acquaint 
a  ranger  with  the  work  connected  with  his  job,  so  that  for  foremen 
on  fire  crews  it  will  usually  require  more  than  one  year.  By  carefully 
following  the  steps  outlined,  results  should  be  forthcoming.  In  fact 
the  same  formula  applied  to  any  problem  offers  a  method  of  approach 
that  is  simple  and  direct,  while  at  the  same  time  it  can  be  modified 
to  meet  most  any  problem. 

Andrew  Hutton  Durango,  Colo. 

On  the  San  Juan,  and  I  believe  the  same  applies  to  most  Forests 
in  District  2,  the  rangers  have  little  opportunity  to  train  other  em¬ 
ployees  because  such  employees  are  few  and  far  between,  usually 
change  every  year,  and  are  employed  for  only  short  periods.  The 
ranger’s  big  job  in  the  training  line  is  that  of  training  permittees  and 
cooperators,  compared  with  which  other  jobs  of  training  in  the  Forest 
Service  are  small  indeed.  But  this  job  seems  to  have  no  place  in 
this  lesson. 

The  Forest  Service,  like  private  business,  is  concerned  chiefly 
in  getting  results  and  although  unlike  private  enterprise  in  that  we 
do  not  measure  results  in  increased  interest  on  the  investment,  or  in 
other  words  cannot  measure  them  always  in  dollars  entirely,  we  do 
have  to  measure  results  by  some  means.  Like  private  business  we 
are  trying  to  do  the  same  thing,  namely,  get  results  regardless  of 
what  those  are  or  how  they  are  measured.  Training  in  private  busi¬ 
ness  is  done  to  get  results  by  getting  a  higher  return  on  the  invest- 
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ment  and  to  get  those  results  the  idea  and  aim  is  to  produce  their 
products  at  less  cost.  So  must  we  in  the  Forest  Service  produce  at 
less  cost  and  our  training  from  the  Forester’s  office  to  the  Ranger 
District  can  have  but  one  purpose,  and  that  is  to  produce  more  work, 
done  better,  in  shorter  time,  or  to  produce  results  cheaper  without 
loss  of  quality. 

To  do  this  we  must  apply  the  principles  discussed  in  the  lesson 
and  in  last  year’s  course,  namely  the  scientific  method  of  analyzing, 
testing  and  applying.  As  stated  in  the  lesson  this  is  a  big  problem 
all  the  way  down  the  line,  but  its  solution  is  in  our  hands  if  we  will 
only  apply  it. 

Anyone  can  be  taught  how  to  train  others  best  by  getting  him 
to  realize  first  that  he  has  a  training  job  to  do,  and  then  practicing 
what  we  preach  in  our  job  of  training  him. 

E.  J.  Fenby  Tacoma,  Wash. 

One  way  to  train  the  rangers  to  train  is  in  conjunction  with 
training  camps  conducted  for  the  short  term  protective  force.  Each 
one  acting  as  instructor  rehearses  his  stuff  before  hand  with  the 
other  instructor  comprising  his  class.  The  class  then  make  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  how  the  instructions  can  be  improved  upon.  This  is 
followed  up  after  the  training  course  during  inspection  in  company 
with  the  Supervisor’s  staff.  The  ranger  puts  the  guard  through  his 
paces  and  the  staff  officer  can  supply  deficiencies,  if  any.  This  is 
learning  by  doing.  It  is  either  perfunctory  or  inspiring,  depending 
upon  the  personality  of  the  individual.  A  fully  informed  person  is 
not  necessarily  a  competent  teacher  or  able  to  become  one. 

Rex  King  Safford,  Arizona 

1.  If  the  ranger  can  be  induced  to  train  the  men  under  him 
thoroughly  we  should  get: 

1.  Less  need  for  supervision  by  the  ranger  and  hence  more  time 
for  him  to  devote  to  administration. 

2.  A  higher  and  more  uniform  quality  of  work. 

3.  More  results  for  the  same  amount  of  money. 

4.  More  effective  contact  with  the  public. 

5.  Relief  from  some  work  and  worry  by  the  Supervisor. 

6.  The  better  the  ranger  is  at  training  the  more  quickly  the 
training  job  can  be  done,  hence  a  further  saving  in  time. 

7.  If  the  ranger  becomes  adept  at  training  and  is  sold  on  the 
idea  it  is  possible  for  the  training  to  go  farther  than  those  on  the 
payroll  and  include  cooperators  and  the  interested  public.  He  may 
thereby  get  some  of  his  jobs  done  without  cost  or  time. 

8.  The  more  a  man  tries  to  teach  others  the  more  he  himself 
learns. 

2.  It  might  seem  easy  to  convince  a  ranger  of  all  the  advantages 
of  the  items  enumerated  above  but  from  experience  it  requires  posi¬ 
tive  action  on  the  part  of  the  supervisor  or  someone  else  to  do  so. 
To  make  him  appreciate  No.  1  it  would  of  course  be  necessary  to 
make  him  understand  that  his  administrative  work  needs  more  at¬ 
tention.  That  would  involve  general  training  and  appreciation  of 
the  job. 

The  same  is  true  in  a  general  way  of  2 — 7.  Probably  the  best  way 
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to  approach  these  would  be  by  a  thorough  analysis  and  job  descrip¬ 
tion  of  each  position  under  the  ranger,  followed  by  a  comparison  of 
past  peitoimance  of  the  men  who  have  held  the  positions  with  the 
job  desciiptions  and  standards.  The  next  step  would  be  the  working 
out  of  a  definite  and  fairly  detailed  training  plan,  which,  however, 
should  rot  he  inflexible,  for  each  position.  No.  8  would  follow  natur¬ 
ally. 

3.  The  chief  factor  preventing  the  carrying  out  of  this  is  time. 
The  number  of  positions  involved  is  considerable  if  we  extend  the 
treatment  lo  all  of  them  and  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not.  We 
emplov  lookouts,  smoke  chasers,  per  diem  guards,  administrative 
guards,  road,  trail,  telephone,  fence,  building  construction  crews,  cattle 
counters  and  others. 

Another  factor  is  in  some  positions  a  lack  of  data  as  to  the  best 
methods  and  proper  standards  upon  which  to  base  job  descriptions — 
still  another  factor  is  the  probable  lack  of  records  as  to  whether  and 
how  past  men  have  failed  to  function  properly.  It  is  to  be  expected 
that  the  ranger  will  be  reluctant  to  remember  faults  in  men  he  has 
trained  and  supervised. 

4.  It  is  presumed  that  the  supervisor  has  no  power  to  increase 
his  staff,  therefore,  the  only  way  I  can  see  for  him  to  gain  the  neces- 
sarv  slack  in  time  (provided,  of  course,  he  is  alreadv  working  his  9 
or  10  hours  per  day)  is  to  adopt  a  rigid  priority  list  which  limits  the 
time  he  spends  on  the  less  important  jobs.  In  other  words,  sacrifice 
less  important  work — unless  he  can  devise  time  saving  devices  or 
plans  in  his  own  work  the  possibility  of  which  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked. 

The  only  correction  for  lack  of  data  or  lack  of  records  is  to  begin 
collecting  them  as  soon  as  possible.  This  obviously  also  involves  time. 

5.  The  objectives  under  No.  1  are  interlocking.  Methods  of 
reaching  one  will  apply  to  all  in  some  degree  at  least. 


H.  H.  French  Cache,  Okla. 

I  feel  there  is  no  argument  against  training,  in  fact  we  have  all 
recognized  the  importance  of  training  as  a  function  of  management. 
Our  training  problems  may  be,  and  in  fact  in  the  main  are,  somewhat 
different  in  detail  from  those  to  be  found  in  industrial  activities,  but 
this  variance  should  not  in  the  least  have  a  tendency  to  discourage 
our  efforts  along  this  line,  even  though  the  problems  may  seem  less 
tangible,  or  more  difficult  of  definition  than  those  embodied  in  com¬ 
mercial  enterprises. 

Fundamental  principles  will  apply  as  effectively  as  in  other  in¬ 
dustries.  Human  nature  is  the  same  wherever  found  and  it  therefore 
follows  that  not  only  those  who  occupy  minor  positions  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  trained  to  perform  efficient  service,  but  the  minor  executives 
as  well  as  those  assuming  greater  responsibilities  need  this  training 
process  to  enable  them  to  achieve  greater  accomplishments,  but  also 
to  aid  those  under  him  to  meet  the  requirements  to  provide  for  an 
orderly  functioning  organization. 

Before  we  undertake  to  train  we  must  first  determine  what  we 
are  training  for.  In  other  words  know  the  job.  That  is  a  complete 
analysis  of  the  activity  or  work  to  be  done,  with  definite  objectives 
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to  be  attained.  Certain  specifications  and  standards  must  be  worked 
out  and  these  applied  literally  in  actual  demonstrations  with  the 
necessary  follow  up  or  inspection  if  you  please,  to  see  whether  or  not 
the  plan  is  being  followed.  Take  for  example,  a  construction  project 
for  which  a  set  of  specifications  have  been  prepared.  This  does  not 
end  the  matter  by  any  means,  that  is,  they  can  not  be  turned  over  to 
an  inexperienced  workman  with  the  expectation  of  100 'X  results. 
He  must  have  had  training  and  experience  along  that  particular  line 
and  even  so,  there  will  be  certain  things  in  connection  with  the  details 
of  the  job  that  will  require  check  up  to  see  these  requirements  are 
met.  So  we  find  these  fundamentals  confronting  us  in  all  lines  of 
endeavor  and  the  work  of  the  Forest  Service  is  no  exception. 

It  is  true,  even  in  our  work  we  have  varying  conditions,  never¬ 
theless  the  main  problem  remains  the  same.  The  principles  are  the 
same,  but  methods  must  be  modified  to  meet  conditions.  Here  1 
come  back  to  where  I  started,  namely  in  analyzing  the  job.  Then  by 
comparison  we  can  determine  objectives. 


Alva  A.  Simpson  Miles  City,  Montana 

1.  To  successfully  administer  a  ranger  district,  a  ranger  must 
be  qualified  to  handle  numerous  activities,  many  of  which  were  a  few 
years  ago  almost  exclusively  accomplished  by  staff  men  or  men  of 
more  special  training.  Many  rangers  have  under  their  immediate 
supervision  more  men  and  more  varied  classes  of  labor  than  the 
Supervisor.  On  Districts  such  as  we  have  here  in  eastern  Montana, 
the  need  is  for  rangers  to  handle  the  users  who  present  as  many  in¬ 
dividual  problems  as  there  are  contacts  with  them.  Our  local  problem 
is  therefore  to 

1.  To  secure  a  spirit  of  cooperation  from  the  public  toward  our 
objectives. 

2.  To  train  them  to  handle  our  protection  problem. 

3.  To  improve  the  public  in  fire  suppression  technique. 

4.  To  have  the  public  actively  supporting  our  efforts  in  admin¬ 
istration. 

To  meet  these  needs,  the  ranger  must  first  be  qualified  to  give 
a  high  form  of  public  service.  This  means  he  must  be  qualified  to 
perform  all  of  the  jobs  that  go  to  make  up  his  work  on  the  particular 
District  he  is  assigned  to.  This  in  turn  calls  for  a  thorough  analysis 
of  the  job  and  a  difficulty  analysis  that  will  bring  out  the  weaknesses. 
After  this  has  been  done,  we  have  accomplished  the  first  principle 
or  have  formulated  the  problem. 

2.  Our  next  step  is  to  form  a  solution  of  the  problem  and  in 
doing  this  we  must  take  into  consideration  our  ability  to  train  the 
ranger  so  that  he  may  in  turn  adequately  train  his  public.  I  have  no 
knowledge  as  to  my  qualifications  to  do  this  and  this  indicates  that 
a  centralized  training  organization  is  needed  to  correlate  our  efforts 
and  point  the  way  to  proper  methods.  I  have  my  own  ideas  as  to 
how  to  proceed  and  can  give  suggestions  in  line  with  these  ideas,  but 
I  have  never  been  checked  up  on  so  that  my  weaknesses  have  been 
brought  to  my  attention  and  consequently  I  may  teach  the  ranger 
a  wrong  method,  which  he  in  turn  will  attempt  to  use  on  the  public. 

Dell  Plain  points  out  that  they  discovered  early  in  their  work 


that  the  training  of  the  leaders  was  the  most  important  part  of  their 
efforts.  This  seems  logical  to  me.  It  appears  that  so  far  we  have 
assumed  that  because  the  Supervisor  is  in  a  position  to  give  training 
to  the  ranger,  that  he  is  qualified  to  train.  I  am  afraid  that  from  the 
very  character  of  our  organization  which  permits  of  few  contacts 
between  Supervisors  that  this  position  is  erroneous.  My  decision  is 
that  we  first  need  a  qualified  centralized  training  agency  that  will 
direct  our  efforts  before  we  can  progress  much  beyond  our  present 
stage  in  teaching  others. 

Huber  C.  Hilton  Laramie,  Wyoming 

1.  The  most  important  thing  it  appears  to  me  brought  out  in 
the  discussions  which  accompanied  this  lesson  in  reference  to  the 
general  problem  of  training  minor  executives  to  train  the  men  under 
them  does  not  concern  directly  these  minor  executives  (rangers  in 
our  case).  I  believe  that  the  problem  of  training  the  rangers  to  train 
the  men  under  them  is  first  the  training  of  the  executives  to  the 
point  where  they  are  prepared  to  initiate  training  activities  on  the 
part  of  the  rangers.  The  whole  problem  is  involved  in  the  problem  of 
better  supervision  and  inspection  on  the  part  of  supervisors  and  their 
immediate  assistants.  The  executives  should  have  a  unified  agree¬ 
ment  not  only  on  a  particular  forest,  but  upon  all  the  forests  of  the 
district  so  that  executives  may  know  what  training  is  trying  to  do, 
how  it  should  be  done  and  the  results  of  training  to  be  expected.  I 
do  not  believe  that  many  of  the  supervisors  have  been  well  grounded 
in  the  elements  of  the  best  supervisory  practice.  For  myself  I  would 
welcome  a  training  course  of  this  kind.  At  least  for  the  district  if 
not  for  the  entire  service,  I  feel  that  we  need  to  become  more  familiar 
with  the  best  methods  of  supervisory  practice. 

As  I  see  it,  the  problem  may  be  divided  into  these  elements: 

A.  To  train  the  executives  in  the  best  methods  of  supervisory  practice 

B.  To  train  the  rangers  to  train  the  men  under  them. 

1.  To  develop  the  assistant  rangers  working  under  them. 

2.  To  develop  the  temporary  men  working  under  their  direction. 

a.  To  do  work  in  the  best  way. 

b.  To  develop  their  interest  in  the  work  of  the  service. 

c.  To  secure  the  most  efficient  use  of  time  and  funds. 

2.  In  reference  to  A,  I  think  it  is  the  problem  of  the  district 
forester  to  round  out  the  training  of  all  the  supervisors  so  that  simi¬ 
lar  practice  may  be  found  to  be  in  effect  on  all  the  forests.  At  the 
present  time,  I  feel  there  is  too  much  variation  in  methods,  in  stan¬ 
dards  of  work  required,  in  inspection  requirements  and,  in  general, 
forest  administration.  Take  timber  sales  for  instance — through  reg¬ 
ular  inspections  (oftentimes  really  training)  the  practices  of  timber 
sale  administration  have  been  well  standardized  on  the  forests.  Gen¬ 
eral  forest  administration  is  much  more  complex  but  I  believe  there 
is  a  large  field  for  further  intensive  training  of  supervisor’s  in  general 
forest  administration. 

As  to  B,  I  believe  that  the  only  way  to  properly  plan  the  work 
of  initiating  effective  training  by  the  rangers  of  the  men  under  them 
is  for  a  group  of  supervisors  to  get  together  under  the  direction  of  a 
disinterested  person  such  as  the  vocational  man  who  conducted  the 
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recent  ranger  conference  at  Fort  Collins  to  make  an  impartial  study 
of  the  problem,  the  difficulties,  means  of  approach,  determine  what 
should  be  done,  why,  how,  and  when.  I  believe  we,  as  supervisors, 
are  too  close  to  the  problem  to  approach  it  in  an  abstract  analytical 
way  without  the  assistance  of  an  outsider  who  would  be  able  +o  bring 
out  the  best  methods  and  thought  of  the  group  and  thus  secure  the 
best  possible  outline  for  handling  of  the  problem. 

Ray  R.  Fitting  Thompson  Falls,  MonC 

In  general,  I  believe  that  the  function  and  practice  of  training 
has  been  forced  upon  us.  This,  I  am  sure,  is  particularlv  true  for 
those  of  us  who  have  been  in  the  Service  a  long  time.  We  were,  of 
course,  doing  a  lot  of  training,  but  most  of  us,  I  believe,  did  not  choose 
to  recognize  it  as  such.  In  handling  a  ranger  district,  much  depended 
upon  one’s  ability  and  success  in  being  fortunate  enough  to  get  an 
organization  made  up  principally  of  individuals  who  possessed  con¬ 
siderable  native  or  acquired  ability  to  do  the  things  we  had  to  do. 
When  a  sufficient  number  of  experienced  helpers  could  not  be  rounded 
up,  which  was  often  the  case,  the  next  best  thing  was  to  select  the 
most  promising  candidate  and  endeavor  to  get  across  to  him  the 
knowledge  concerning  certain  phases  of  the  work  we  realized  he  must 
know  if  he  was  to  get  away  with  the  job  we  had  in  mind  for  him. 
This  process  very  often  took  place  one  or  two  years  in  advance  of  his 
assignment  to  a  particularly  dangerous  fire  unit  of  the  district. 

Training  our  trainers  is  pretty  much  this  same  problem  except 
that  it  is  more  difficult.  It  is  not  entirely  a  training  job  which  can 
be  definitely  isolated,  planned  and  executed  in  a  few  days’  training 
period,  but  one  which  must  be  constantly  in  mind.  It  is  a  part  of  our 
every-day  work,  to  the  same  extent  that  one  must  keep  constantly 
learning  and  training  one’s  self,  searching  out  new  methods,  new 
thoughts,  solving  new  problems,  etc.  The  functions  of  training  of 
the  permanent  members  of  one’s  organization  to  train  begins  in  a  good 
many  instances  at  one  of  our  guard-training  stations,  and  does  not 
stop  so  long  as  that  individual  remains  in  the  Service  and  directs  the 
efforts  of  others. 

The  better  one  understands  his  own  work,  the  more  expert  and 
efficient  one  becomes,  the  more  fully  he  will  realize  the  necessity  of 
imparting  his  knowledge  to  others,  since  only  in  this  manner  can 
he  expect  the  knowledge  and  experience  gained  by  a  few  to  be  spread 
over  the  organization  in  such  manner  as  to  make  it  possible  to  “cash 
in  on  it  collectively,”  by  the  entire  organization.  Training,  as  I  see 
it,  is  a  very  important  function  of  supervision.  It  is  going  on  more 
or  less  all  of  the  time  in  our  regular  work.  If  it  isn’t,  it  seems  cer¬ 
tain  that  any  prescribed  routine  method  must  fail,  or  fall  short  of 
our  objective. 

If  an  executive  in  supervising  the  efforts  of  others  in  fire  sup¬ 
pression,  suggests  that,  instead  of  covering  the  end  of  a  burning  log 
with  dirt,  the  better  way  to  do  it  would  be  to  cut  the  end  of  the  log 
off  and  dig  a  hole  and  cover  it  with  mineral  soil,  he  is  training  to 
train.  The  demonstration  is  convincing,  it  will  be  impressed  upon 
the  minds  of  those  taking  part.  Each  time  an  operation  of  this  char¬ 
acter  is  accomplished,  you  have  added  to  the  list  of  trainers  others 
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who  can  help  train  in  the  art  of  doing  things. 

Our  big  job  in  training,  it  seems,  is  to  train  the  100  or  150  tem¬ 
porary  protective  men  which  must  be  inducted  into  the  Forest  or¬ 
ganization  each  spring.  The  success  of  the  organization  depends 
largely  on  our  ability  to  get  across  to  these  men  the  knowledge  which 
they  must  possess  if  they  are  to  function  in  proper  manner.  Most 
of  these  are  men  new  to  our  line  of  work.  The  available  time  to  train 
them  is  limited.  The  training,  therefore,  must  include  only  the  most 
important  phases  of  the  job.  Training  in  the  fundamentals  of  the 
jobs  to  which  these  men  are  to  be  assigned  must  be  systematically 
carried  out  with  certainty.  To  accomplish  this  requires  not  only 
the  combined  and  concentrated  efforts  of  all  who  are  to  take  part, 
but  a  well  prepared  plan  that  will  assure  results.  This  plan  should 
represent  the  combined  efforts  of  the  personnel  who  are  to  execute 
it.  This  plan  should  be  definite,  each  item  or  element  of  training 
should  be  definitely  stated  and  the  exact  method  or  manner  in  which 
it  is  going  to  be  put  over  should  be  specifically  outlined.  Time  avail¬ 
able  which  can  be  devoted  to  putting  through  this  initial  training  is 
the  chief  controlling  factor  in  making  up  the  plan.  This  plan  of 
training  should  be  the  work  of  all  who  are  to  take  part  in  training 
work.  Each  and  every  one  must  understand  fully  and  agree  as  to 
just  what  is  going  to  be  attempted,  know  just  why  some  one  certain 
thing  has  been  selected  instead  of  something  else,  must  understand 
what  is  back  of  it  and  why  it  is  fundamental  to  the  organization  as 
a  whole.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  only  the  principle  of  reading  a 
compass  when  teaching  this  art  to  our  firemen.  One  must  under¬ 
stand  the  application  of  this  instrument  to  our  work,  be  able  to  fully 
appreciate  all  of  the  difficulties  and  perplexing  problems  and  “jack 
pots”  one  is  going  to  meet  up  with  when  he  starts  out  to  find  a  fire. 
If  one  understands  this  thoroughly  from  a  previous  systematic  ap¬ 
plication  of  study  and  learning,  and  instruction  spread  over  several 
years  of  experience  in  doing  the  things  he  wants  the  other  fellow  to 
learn,  he  will,  as  a  rule,  do  a  very  creditable  job  of  training. 

The  application  of  the  principles  enumerated  in  this  lesson  and 
related  papers  on  training  the  trainers  are  admirably  adapted  to  the 
preparation  of  a  training  plan  as  well  as  to  the  concentration  and  cor¬ 
relation  of  the  information  we  expect  to  get  across  to  the  temporary 
organization. 
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MEETINGS— CONFERENCES 


The  conference — meeting — convention — is  a  very  common  and  effec¬ 
tive  method  of  training  used  where  group  action  is  desirable  or  where  a 
number  of  independent  workers  have  a  common  interest.  In  industry  it 
is  used  by  trade  associations,  chambers  ot  commerce,  labor  unions,  and  by 
individual  companies  in  developing  department  heads,  salesmen,  foremen, 
etc.  It  has  been  and  no  doubt  will  continue  to  be  used  by  the  Service.  We 
hold  meetings  of  various  kinds  and  participate  in  meetings  of  associations 
in  which  we  are  interested.  Our  purpose  in  discussing  it  will  be  to  see  if 
we  cannot  improve  our  technique — profit  by  each  others  experience  and 
thereby  get  more  out  of  the  meetings  we  hold. 

Since  conferences  are  common  it  is  natural  that  they  should  have 
been  studied  systematically,  methods  developed,  and  a  considerable  liter¬ 
ature  on  the  subject  accumulated.  The  best  of  the  books  probably  is  by 
Hunt,  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  That  Department  has  held  hun¬ 
dreds  of  trade  conventions  and  has  greatly  developed  the  technique.  The 
book,  however,  is  not  worth  purchasing,  to  a  Supervisor,  but  if  you  have 
a  chance  look  it  up.  It  would  apply  more  to  outside  meetings  than  it  would 
to  conferences  with  our  own  personnel.  In  this  case  the  methods  developed 
by  the  Federal  Board,  as  discussed  on  Page  18  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Bulletin,  are  probably  more  applicable.  The  subjects  covered  in  the 
program  may  be  anything,  depending  on  your  objective. 

As  you  probably  know  from  your  own  experience,  a  meeting  can  be 
very  effective  but  most  of  them  are  not.  What  is  the  difference?  What 
do  some  lack  that  the  others  have?  How  make  them  all  good? 

Just  as  with  so  many  other  things,  the  most  important  feature  is  the 
plan.  A  meeting  must  be  planned,  not  just  a  program  prepared.  It  must 
be  planned  in  detail;  just  what  is  to  be  done,  where  it  is  to  be  done,  just 
why  it  is  to  be  done,  who  is  to  do  it,  and  just  what  results  are  to  be  accom¬ 
plished.  For  a  small  meeting  this  detailed  planning  may  not  seem  im¬ 
portant,  but  it  is,  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  attained.  The  plan  should 
be  prepared  even  though  it  is  largely  carried  in  your  head. 

In  planning,  the  first  thing  of  course  is  the  purpose.  Why  is  the 
meeting  being  held?  What  is  the  problem?  Fundamentally  the  purpose 
always  goes  back  to  the  job  and  the  way  things  are  being  done.  Things 
are  not  going  as  they  should  or  there  would  be  no  need  for  a  meeting. 
The  purpose  may  be  “to  find  the  facts  in  a  general  situation;  to  point  out 
the  need  which  arises  from  the  facts ;  to  develop  a  program  of  action  in 
view  of  the  facts  and  needs,”  or  it  may  be  to  learn  to  use  some  new  piece 
of  equipment  or  to  interpret  some  new  regulation  or  instruction.  But  what¬ 
ever  the  purpose  it  must  always  lead  to  action — some  new  thing  done  or 
done  in  some  new  way.  Any  other  result  is  a  failure. 

With  this  in  mind,  then,  the  plan  will  be  made.  First,  the  situation 
must  be  analyzed:  Just  why  should  there  be  any  change  at  all,  and  what 
should  it  be?  What  does  the  proposed  change  involve  to  your  particular 
men?  What  are  their  present  methods  and  what  that  is  new  in  thinking 
or  saying  or  doing  will  the  new  method  involve?  What  are  the  objections 
to  the  new  method  that  must  be  met?  What  is  back  of  these  objections? 
How  will  you  meet  them?  What  physical  factors  such  as  new  equipment 
should  be  provided?  And  so  on  until  every  phase  is  covered. 


Any  man  is  controlled  largely  at  any  time  by  his  accustomed  habits 
of  seeing  or  thinking  or  doing,  as  determined  by  his  past  experience.  Hence, 
to  change  his  doing  or  thinking  he  must  destroy  one  habit  and  create  a 
new  one.  It  is  not  enough  merely  to  know.  We  know  a  lot  of  things  that 
we  do  not  do.  For  example,  we  have  a  book  here  in  the  library  on  “Talking 
Business.”  It  tells  how  to  plan  and  conduct  a  business  interview.  It  is 
good.  I  have  studied  it  and  believe  in  it,  but  do  I  do  it?  The  habits  of  a 
half  century  are  too  much  for  me;  I  do  not.  In  all  your  training  work  you 
must  recognize  this  too  common  human  weakness. 

To  say  that  in  a  conference  you  must  plan  on  definite  results  may, 
at  first,  sould  like  planning  to  “put  something  over” ;  if  a  ranger  meeting, 
to  induce  the  rangers  to  agree  to  your  predetermined  scheme.  That  is 
just  exactly  the  wrong  interpolation  although  that  has  been  done — is 
usually  the  easiest  thing  to  do.  I  remember  being  told  of  a  Supervisors’ 
meeting  in  which  the  District  Forester  was  anxious  to  put  over  some  ad¬ 
vanced  ideas.  At  first  the  Supervisors  were  inclined  to  rebel,  but  an 
argument  by  the  older  members,  something  like  this,  prevailed:  “The 
District  Forester  wants  this,  wants  it  bad;  he’s  a  good  fellow;  let’s  give 
it  to  him;  it  won’t  really  change  our  work;  we  will  go  back  to  our  Forests 
and  things  will  go  on  just  as  they  have  in  the  past,  nothing  will  be  changed 
except  on  paper.”  That  meeting  went  on  record  as  a  very  successful  one 
but  in  reality  it  took  years  after  that  for  the  District  Forester  actually 
to  get  his  idea  across  and  get  it  working.  If  you  aren’t  careful  your 
rangers  will  treat  you  like  that. 

Another  thing  to  remember  in  planning  is  not  to  cover  too  much. 
Meetings  are  expensive,  time  is  short,  many  things  ought  to  be  improved 
so  we  try  to  crowd  in  a  little  of  everything  and  as  a  result  we  accomplish 
nothing.  Probably  the  District  Forester  mentioned  above  tried  to  take 
too  long  a  step  all  at  once.  It  involved  too  great  a  change  from  the  old.  It 
is  a  recognized  fact  that  it  is  difficult  for  any  of  us  to  make  any  significant 
change  in  our  method  of  working  or  doing  business.  If  we  are  asked 
to  change,  we  want  to  know  why — what  it  means  to  us — what  do  we  get 
out  of  it  in  satisfaction  or  easier  work  or  what?  When  checked  against 
our  past  experience  does  the  new  method  indicate  that  it  will  mean  any 
of  these  things  to  us?  When  you  come  to  consider  everything  that  is 
involved  you  will  see  that  the  putting  over  of  just  a  few  changes,  even 
one,  is  a  pretty  big  job. 

Meetings  are  usually  either  indoor  conferences  for  discussion  or  out¬ 
door  meetings  for  field  work.  The  discussion  meeting  is  the  more  difficult. 
It  requires  very  careful  preparation  previous  to  the  meeting  and  alert 
leadership  while  it  is  in  progress.  The  discussion  is  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  some  practice.  Your  plan  will  involve  a  method  for  analyzing, 
possibly  just  an  outline  that  will  break  the  subject  down  into  its  elements 
and  bring  out  the  facts  about  each.  Or  it  may  be  a  series  of  questions 
which  will  clear  the  way  and  lead  up  to  a  conclusion.  It  may  even  include 
a  definite  plan  for  a  remedy — usually  should — with  the  understanding,  of 
course,  that  your  plan  may  be  improved  upon  by  the  meeting,  or  even 
abandoned  if  a  better  one  is  developed.  But  you  do  not  present  your  plan 
to  the  meeting  for  approval  or  criticism.  That  usually  will  inhibit  the 
active  thought  and  analysis  that  is  essential.  If  you  are  leader  you  will 
do  little  talking  or  telling  or  explaining,  but  will  guide  and  stimulate  the 
discussion  and  direct  it  largely  through  questions:  You  will  encourage 
general  discussion  through  questions,  gee  suggestions  through  questions, 


and  see  that  the  entire  situation  is  uncovered  through  asking  the  right 
questions  at  the  right  time.  Then  through  questions  you  will  help  them 
to  formulate  a  plan  or  method  for  accomplishing  the  result  for  which  the 
meeting  was  called.  If  your  original  plan  was  right,  you  will  have  led  them 
to  it  without  telling  them  and  then  the  plan  is  theirs,  not  yours;  however, 
the  chances  are  it  will  be  a  somewhat  better  plan  than  yours  was.  But 
the  fact  that  you  have  thought  through  the  subject  yourself  will  be  a  help, 
provided  you  are  still  open  minded.  If  this  is  difficult  for  you,  don’t  reach 
a  conclusion  in  advance. 

No,  you  will  not  be  confined  just  to  questions;  you  may  make  suggest¬ 
ions,  present  cases,  show  the  general  application  of  cases  given  by  others, 
give  illustrations,  sum  up  the  discussion,  steer  them  away  from  detours, 
prevent  arguments,  ar.d  do  many  other  things  that  promote  collective 
thinking.  While  you  may  ask  questions,  don’t  answer  them.  The  minute 
you  do,  then  you  cease  to  be  a  conference  leader  and  become  an  instructor. 
The  group  quits  giving  and  prepares  to  absorb.  If  information  must  be 
given,  give  it  indirectly.  But  above  all  prevent  contentious,  controversial 
discussion  or  argument.  It  is  time  consuming,  distracting,  and  gets  no¬ 
where.  I  remember  a  case  where  a  Supervisor  was  holding  a  conference 
of  his  rangers.  He  left  the  meeting  and  went  into  another  room..  A 
visiting  officer  asked  him  what  the  rangers  were  doing.  He  replied  in  a 
manner  which  showed  he  was  proud  of  his  accomplishment,  “0,  I’ve  got 
them  arguing.”  Conference  experts  do  not  approve. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  thing  to  remember  is  that  men  of  action 
are  not  influenced  in  their  acts  by  abstract  ideas  or  principles  or  policies. 
They  may  even  read  instructions  or  agree  to  plans  without  either  being 
understood  or  thought  of  in  terms  of  action.  For  this  reason,  everything 
must  be  made  as  concrete  as  possible.  Tie  the  thing  right  to  the  ground. 
Through  questions  and  local  illustrations  make  each  man  think  of  him¬ 
self  out  on  the  District  doing  the  job  in  the  new  ways  proposed.  In  this 
way  can  he  judge  as  to  what  each  new  proposal  will  mean  to  him. 

Try  to  avoid  putting  things  to  a  vote,  if  the  idea  seems  to  have  the 
approval  of  the  meeting  merely  state  that  this  is  so.  Your  statement,  if 
accepted,  will  have  the  effect  of  approval  without  anyone  being  on  record 
as  opposed.  But  do  not  try  this  unless  the  meeting  clearly  approves.  If 
there  is  doubt  it  is  usually  best  to  drop  it  without  recording  the  opposition. 
It  is  much  easier  for  most  of  us  to  change  our  minds  if  our  position  has 
not  been  publicly  recorded. 

After  the  new  method  has  been  developed,  next  develop  the  best  way 
of  putting  it  into  effect.  Then  get  each  man  to  commit  himself  to  doing 
it  with  a  method  of  follow-up  or  check  on  whether  or  not  he  does.  One 
very  important  element  to  strive  for  is  success  in  the  first  attempt  at 
using  it:  Whether  it  be  a  new  piece  of  equipment,  a  new  form,  a  new 
management  plan,  or  a  new  work  plan,  try  to  so  arrange  matters  that  it 
will  start  off  well.  When  this  can  be  done  it  will  contribute  a  lot  toward 
ihe  happiness  of  your  men  if  nothing  more. 

The  field  meeting  is  easier  to  plan  and  to  handle  but  this  does  not 
mean  that  it  is  universally  successful.  Objectives  are  too  frequently  in¬ 
definite  or  if  definite,  the  point  is  not  properly  illustrated.  It  is  a  form  of 
training  on  the  job  but  with  a  group  instead  of  an  individual.  It  requires 
ihe  same  detailed  planning.  The  purpose  must  be  something  that  the 
group  needs.  It  must  be  tied  in  to  the  old  and  must  start  the  new  through 
actual  experience  in  doing.  Sometimes  there  is  a  tendency  to  neglect 


discussion.  In  the  field  this  has  its  place.  First  explain  the  new  job, 
method,  equipment,  or  whatever  it  is,  illustrate  where  needed,  then  have 
it  done,  discuss  results,  mistakes,  advantages,  compare  again  with  some¬ 
thing  old,  then  try  again.  Isn’t  that  the  system  your  best  coach  used  to 
followin  school — the  new  play,  its  objective,  elements  of  old  plays  but 
improved  here  and  there;  like  this  for  this  reason;  now  try  it;  good  only 
more  speed  here  and  hold  up  a  bit  there ;  now  try  again.  The  idea  holds 
in  work  as  well  as  play.  You  must  form  a  new  job  pattern,  or  habit,  re¬ 
membering  that  men  will  not  accept  anything  wholly  new  or  out  of  line 
with  past  experience,  and  also  that  men  of  action  must  act  before  they 
understand  and  fully  accept  the  new. 

In  addition,  the  field  meeting  requires  more  organization  planning  to 
keep  things  moving  without  delays  and  interruptions.  If  transportation 
is  needed  it  must  be  provided  and  provided  on  time.  If  men  are  to  go  any¬ 
where  or  be  anywhere — but  you  understand  all  that. 

The  same  general  ideas  apply  to  non-Service  meetings  in  which  you 
participate,  such  as  stockmen’s  associations,  but  here,  of  course,  your 
planning  must  be  adapted  to  conditions  just  as  they  exist  and  the  manner 
in  which  you  participate.  But  where  you  do  participate,  it  requires  defi¬ 
nite,  detailed  preparation  and  planning  to  get  the  best  possible  results. 

The  foregoing  does  not  in  any  sense  represent  my  ideas;  it  is  my 
interpretation  of  the  literature  on  the  subject.  Before  it  is  of  any  value 
to  us  we  must  check  it  against  our  own  experience,  evaluate  it,  and  decide 
what  part  and  how  it  may  be  used. 

Suggestions  for  Discussion 

1.  Do  the  thing  suggested  above;  that  is,  try  to  check  the  methods 
advanced  in  the  lesson  or  the  bulletin  against  your  experience  with  ranger 
meetings  or  conferences,  and  see  what  part  of  it  you  are  willing  to  accept 
and  why. 

2.  Wherein  does  the  lesson  fail  to  practice  what  it  preaches  ? 

3.  Is  there  any  way  in  which  we  can  estimate  or  measure  the  value  of 
a  ranger  meeting? 

4.  General  discussion  from  your  own  point  of  view. 
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DISCUSSIONS  LESSON  EIGHT 


Wm.  V.  Mendenhall  and  Warren  T.  Murphy 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


In  the  reference,  “Manual  for  Conference  Leaders”,  the  three  dis¬ 
tinct  types  of  educational  procedure  clearly  indicate  the  value  of  the 
conference  procedure  in  connection  with  our  particular  problem,  when 
we  are  attempting  to  instill  new  ideas  in  our  men,  and  likewise  the 
other  two  procedures  indicate  the  value  when  specialized  training  is 
necessary.  We  do  not  feel  that  there  is  anything  in  this  discussion 
regarding  conferences  that  cannot  be  accepted  and  in  a  manner  the 
thought  in  this  lesson  seems  to  explain  the  reasons  why  we  have1 
not  succeeded  in  many  conferences  that  have  been  held. 

I  have  attended  ranger  meetings  where  we  felt  that  they  were 
very  successful;  many  conclusions  were  reached  that  were  of  benefit 
to  everyone  in  attendance.  I  have  also  attended  other  meetings  or 
conferences  where  nothing  lasting  resulted,  and  summing  it  up  I 
believe  one  of  the  greatest  failures  in  our  conferences  has  been  our 
failure  to  properly  plan  the  conference  in  the  manner  outlined  in  the 
lesson,  and  know  definitely  just  what  questions  were  to  be  settled 
and  how  much  educational  work  was  necessary  with  the  conferees. 

Then,  too,  we  have  possibly  been  guilty  of  allowing  the  conference 
leader  to  inject  his  own  ideas  a  little  too  much  and  have  given  the 
rangers  and  others  in  attendance  the  idea  that  we  were  trying  to 
put  over  something  without  giving  everyone  a  chance  to  contribute 
to  the  new  idea.  The  attitude  of  the  average  man  when  he  goes  in 
to  attend  a  conference  will  determine  to  a  large  degree  how  much 
value  he  obtains  from  the  conference.  I  believe  the  leader  should 
determine  before  opening  a  subject  something  about  the  attitude 
of  the  men  in  attendance  and  try  to  correct  any  erroneous  attitudes 
regarding  the  conference,  that  might  be  in  the  minds  of  some  of 
those  attending. 

I  am  also  inclined  to  believe  that  a  little  argument  is  healthy. 
By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  arguments  between  those  in  attendance 
should  be  allowed  to  hold  full  sway  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time, 
but  very  often  two  opinions  may  be  represented  that  are  very  much 
in  conflict  and  by  allowing  both  sides  to  present  their  reasons  for 
having  such  an  idea  they  can  be  made  to  accept  the  new  idea  without 
reservation.  If  not  allowed  to  argue  it  out  they  may  hesitate  to 
accept  the  new  idea. 

2.  If  we  are  to  accept  the  ideas  in  the  reference  mentioned  in 
our  discussion  of  No.  1,  the  lesson  is  very  much  of  the  informatory 
or  “telling”  method,  rather  than  conference  method,  and  in  general  I 
believe  we  should  accept  our  present  course  as  being  of  a  conference 
method.  Personally,  I  obtained  a  great  deal  of  good  material  in  this 
lesson  as  put  up  by  P.  K.  and  the  only  thing  I  fear  is  that  it  won’t 
stay  with  me  any  longer  than  the  reference  says  information  ob¬ 
tained  in  this  manner  ordinarily  stays  with  the  average  person.  In 
the  above  manner  the  lesson  might  be  said  to  fail  to  practice  what 
it  preaches,  and  it  might  also  be  said  that  as  long  as  we  are  consider¬ 
ing  this  as  a  conference  method  of  education  that  tlii  |i  ttTIt  nlnr 
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paper  does  not  present  questions  that  provoke  leadv  discussion.  In 
other  words,  there  is  no  particular  problem  put  up  to  be  settled  by 
the  conference  method,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  entire  lesson  is  put 
up  to  us  rather  as  one  man’s  interpretation  of  certain  papers  on  the 
subject.  This  feature  of  the  lesson  as  put  up  to  us  indeed  does  con¬ 
form  to  the  conference  method  of  education  in  that  ideas  of  the  con¬ 
ference  leaders  are  not  being  forced  on  us. 

3.  The  measure  of  success  of  any  rangers  conference  rests  with 
the  degree  to  which  objectives  and  plans  set  up  before  the  meeting 
are  realized.  As  the  lesson  states,  all  conferences  should  be  well 
thought  out  and  planned  ahead  of  time.  Not  only  will  this  tend  to 
encourage  a  more  smoothly  conducted  conference,  but  it  will  provide 
the  basis  of  judging  the  success  of  the  conference.  The  degree  to 
which  the  objectives  set  up  before  the  meeting  are  met  by  the  con¬ 
ference  measures  the  value  of  the  meeting. 

In  addition  to  considering  the  immediate  success  or  failure  of 
a  conference  we  should  take  into  consideration  the  improvement  in 
methods  as  tasks  are  performed  by  various  members  of  the  conference 
after  the  meeting  is  over. 

4.  The  “Manual  for  Conference  Leaders”  published  by  the  Federal 
Board  of  Vocational  Education  seems  to  me  to  be  extremely  valuable 
in  the  suggestions  as  to  the  different  methods  of  education  and  es¬ 
pecially  with  reference  to  the  conference  method,  but  I  believe  that 
the  instructing  or  training  procedure  is  just  as  important  in  Forest 
Service  work  as  a  method  of  improving  the  efficiency  of  the  force, 
as  the  conference  method.  The  conference  method  certainly  has  its 
place  but  our  problem  is  in  making  both  rangers  and  short  term  men 
more  efficient  in  doing  their  own  particular  job  and  the  only  method 
of  properly  increasing  their  efficiency  is  through  the  instructing  or 
training  procedure,  and  personally  I  would  like  to  hear  about  this 
matter. 


W.  G.  Weigle  Seattle,  Washington 

All  Forest  Supervisors  hold  many  conferences  with  their  Rangers 
and  users  and  attend  conferences  of  Supervisors  and  others.  It  is 
easy  to  agree  with  the  lesson  that  not  only  should  there  be  a  definite 
purpose  of  the  conference  and  a  well  thought  out  program  made,  but 
the  procedure  of  the  conference  should  be  previously  planned  in  de¬ 
tail.  It  is  also  easy  to  agree  that  practically  all  of  our  conferences 
that  have  been  previously  well  planned  have  been  a  great  success  and 
that  those  that  were  not  previously  planned  were  inclined  to  lag 
and  had  very  little  value. 

This  lesson  infers  that  the  Forest  Supervisor  is  the  leader  in  the 
Ranger  conferences,  which  is  true.  It  aims  to  teach  that  a  good 
leader’s  chief  duty  is  to  help  the  members  of  the  conference  find  and 
define  the  problem  they  wish  to  discuss  and  then  guide  the  discussion 
so  that  it  is  constantly  directed  toward  solving  the  problem.  He  may 
ask  questions,  make  suggestions,  present  cases,  sum  up  discussions, 
tactfully  choke  off  “Hot  air  artists”  and  “Know  it  all  men,”  stimu¬ 
late  the  silent  members,  etc.  but  he  must  not  present  a  pre-deter- 
mined  scheme  to  the  conference. 

This  lesson  gives  us  much  room  for  improvement  as  the  Super- 
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visor  as  conference  leader  very  often  presents  a  pre-determined 
scheme  to  the  Rangers.  The  scheme  is  very  much  pre-determined 
for  him  and  he  merely  passes  it  along.  The  best  and  simplest  way 
of  passing  it  along  is  to  call  the  rangers  together  in  conference,  the 
main  purpose  of  the  conference  being  to  fully  acquaint  the  rangers 
with  all  phases  of  the  pre-determined  scheme  and  uniformity  in  its 
application. 

If  the  objective  of  the  conference  is  such  that  the  Supervisor  or 
any  other  leader  is  not  tied  down  to  a  pre-determined  solution  of  the 
problem,  the  procedure  of  the  lesson  as  outlined  appears  to  be  very 
effective  and  should  be  applied  in  full  or  part  wherever  conditions 
will  permit. 

In  associating  with  the  Rangers,  the  Supervisors  become  familiar 
with  the  strong  and  weak  points  of  the  Ranger.  During  a  ranger 
meeting,  an  effort  is  made  to  develop  the  weak  points.  Later  on, 
during  inspection  of  work,  there  is  a  chance  to  determine  whether  or 
not  there  has  been  improvement  of  the  weak  points  also  evidence  of 
other  teaching  or  training  given  at  the  meeting.  While  this  is  not 
a  measurement  of  results,  it  is  a  determination  of  values  if  improve¬ 
ment  is  found. 

Frank  J.  Jefferson  Libby,  Montana 

The  conference  question  seems  a  difficult  one  to  say  much  about. 
The  subject  was  well  covered  in  the  literature  of  the  lesson. 

There  is,  I  think,  no  question  but  what  conferences  need  to  be 
planned  and  conferences  should  not  be  held  unless  some  foreseeable 
good  can  be  anticipated.  There  is  no  particular  merit  in  the  con¬ 
ference  “habit”. 

Most  conferences  that  fail  do  so  because — 

1.  An  attempt  is  made  to  cover  too  much  ground. 

2.  Conferees  not  advanced  in  thought  to  point  where  they  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  consider  question  at  issue. 

3.  Conferees  fail  to  weigh  ability  to  accomplish  and  get  too  far 
ahead  of  themselves. 

All  of  this,  of  course,  is  only  another  way  of  stating  that  a  con¬ 
ference  should  be  planned. 

A  good  conference  should  be  measurable  in  terms  of  improved 
performance — if  there  is  no  indication  of  this  it  is  likely  that  the 
conference  was  a  fizzle. 

C.  L.  Van  Giesen  Ft.  Collins,  Colorado 

Practically  all  of  the  meetings  and  conferences  held  by  the  Forest 
Service  are  devoted  to  informing  and  teaching  those  present. 

The  meetings  held  with  the  public  have  largely  been  devoted  to 
putting  over  a  preconceived  proposition  by  informatory  talks.  The 
discussion  which  follows  these  talks  have  largely  been  over-ridden 
in  those  points  which  are  opposed  to  our  proposition.  In  many  cases 
we,  undoubtedly,  have  not  given  sufficient  consideration  to  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  opposition,  since  it  is  often  much  easier  to  make  it  clear  than 
it  is  mandatory  to  put  our  proposition  into  effect.  In  order  to  rid 
ourselves  of  the  name  of  bureaucrats  we  must  give  due  consideration 
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to  equity  in  dealing  with  public  meetings.  Teaching  should  replace 
much  of  the  present  informatory  procedure  in  dealing  with  matters 
concerning  people  outside  of  the  Service. 

Field  meetings  and  training  camps  of  the  members  of  the  Service 
are  devoted  largely  to  teaching.  I  believe  that  more  value  by  far 
has  accrued  to  our  organization  from  these  sources  than  from  the 
large  number  of  inside  meetings  held.  The  present  and  past  form  of 
inside  meetings  has  been  composed  largely  of  talks  and  unregulated 
discussions.  Little  lasting  good  has  apparently  resulted  from  this 
type  of  meeting. 

Conferences  directed  by  qualified  conference  leaders  should  be 
given  a  definite  place  in  Forest  Service  betterment.  The  Ranger 
conference  held  at  Fort  Collins  recently  under  a  conference  leader 
of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  proved  the  value  of 
this  type  of  meeting.  The  leader  was  largely  unfamiliar  with  our 
work.  The  problems  were  analyzed  and  solved,  thru  the  combined 
decisions  of  all  the  Rangers  present.  Each  of  the  fourteen  Rangers 
from  five  Forests  contributed  thought  and  discussion.  The  concen¬ 
sus  of  opinion  of  the  group  was  recorded  and  made  of  record  as  the 
meeting  progressed.  The  decisions  were  based  upon  the  best  thought 
of  the  group  and  were  not  materially  influenced  by  the  presence  of 
superior  officers  or  by  preconceived  ideas.  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
many  of  the  elements  outlined  in  the  pamphlet  “A  Manual  for  Con¬ 
ference  Leaders”  could  be  injected  into  our  more  or  less  disorganized 
discussion  meetings  that  the  value  of  such  meetings  would  be  greatly 
increased. 


J.  W.  Humphrey  Ephriam,  Utah. 

I  am  not  sure  that  meetings  always  hit  the  vital  spot.  It  is  all 
well  and  good  to  discuss  marking  rules  for  the  various  classes  of  tim¬ 
ber,  brush  disposal,  counting  stock,  numbering  salt  grounds,  and  other 
routine  activities.  We  often  find,  however,  unless  there  is  some¬ 
thing  new  or  revolutionary  in  methods,  something  that  is  outstand¬ 
ing  to  appeal  to  the  rangers,  that  discussing  the  same  subjects  over 
and  over  at  different  meetings,  no  matter  how  well  they  are  planned, 
will  become  a  little  stale  to  some  of  the  officers.  What  some  of  the 
rangers  need  to  learn  most  is  that  inborn  quality  that  is  so  hard  to 
impart — diplomacy,  i.  e.,  how  to  put  over  to  the  public  new  methods 
or  practices  where  the  advantages  are  obscure  or  in  the  future  and 
the  disadvantages  to  the  users  are  very  apparent.  Just  how  to  put 
over  information  of  this  kind  which  requires  so  much  of  a  trans¬ 
formation  in  a  man’s  thoughts  and  actions  is  a  problem  and  in  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases  one  very  hard  to  put  over,  at  least  in  a  reasonable 
length  of  time. 

The  lesson  states  that  some  meetings  are  effective  and  some 
are  not.  How  do  we  know?  Is  it  always  evident  when  meetings 
are  effective  and  when  they  are  not,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  do  we 
know  just  how  effective  they  are? 

I  agree  with  the  statement  that  planning  is  absolutely  essential 
for  good  meetings.  I  question,  however,  that  we  will  always  get 
equal  results  though  meetings  are  well  planned  unless  we  have  some¬ 
thing  new  or  unusual  to  bring  out.  One  trouble  with  the  ranger  meet- 
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mg  is  that  you  often  have  men  who  have  gone  over  the  same  subjects 
many  times  a^t  similar  gatherings.  The  new  men  may  be  very  much 
interested  and  perhaps  this  is  as  it  should  be,  since  they  are  usually 
the  ones  who  need  most  the  discussions  that  come  up.  The  most 
successful  and  most  instructive  meeting  that  I  ever  attended  I  believe 
was  a  meeting  held  in  1906.  At  that  time  the  rangers  were  all  new 
and  we  spent  a  week  in  discussing  the  regulations  as  written  in  the 
old  Use  book.  The  meeting  was  of  equal  interest  to  all.  It  was  some¬ 
thing  new  and  the  explanation  the  Supervisor  could  make  of  all  points 
that  were  not  clear  maintained  the  interest  during  the  5  or  6  days  the 
meeting  continued. 

I  can  agree  with  the  statement  that  we  sometimes  attempt  to 
cover  too  much  territory  in  the  short  time  available  for  the  holding 
of  a  ranger  meeting.  Men  may  have  the  fortitude  or  physical  endur¬ 
ance  to  stand  8  or  9  hours  of  meetings  per  day.  If  they  do  there  will 
perhaps  be  a  lack  of  mental  vigor  to  continue  to  absorb  during  all 
that  time  and  in  order  to  get  as  much  as  they  feel  they  should  from 
the  meeting  they  will  resort  to  the  taking  of  notes.  These  notes 
are  reviewed  carefully  and  frequently  by  some  men,  but  I  dare  say 
that  many  scarcely  refer  to  them  more  than  once  of  twice.  Out-door 
meetings  are  usually  somewhat  easier,  both  mentally  and  physically. 

I  cannot  agree  that  the  motive  for  all  meetings  is  because  things 
are  not  going  as  they  should.  It  occurs  to  me  that  they  are  rather 
to  keep  things  going  as  they  should.  In  the  Manual  for  Conference 
Leaders,  the  statement  occurs  that  conferences  are  to  promote  think¬ 
ing.  We  usually  know  how  to  act  and  so  do  not  need  an  instructor, 
but  rather  a  leader  to  direct  the  discussion  and  consequent  thinking. 
If  this  is  right  perhaps  meetings  that  may  appear  to  be  somewhat 
listless  are  really  more  effective  than  we  think. 


E.  J.  Fenbv  Tacoma,  Washington. 

The  lesson  gives  pointers  on  smoothly  conducting  a  meeting  de¬ 
signed  to  endorse  the  ideas  of  the  one  who  arranged  for  holding  of 
the  meeting.  It  is  quite  necessary  to  obtain  the  desired  result  by 
this  painless  matter,  usually  in  dealing  with  the  public.  Its  advan¬ 
tages  are  not  so  apparent  when  applied  within  an  organization  subject 
to  discipline.  In  the  latter  class  the  purpose  of  meeting  is  most  apt 
to  be  for  deliberation  on  subjects  still  in  a  state  of  flux  or  for  instruc¬ 
tion  in  carrying  out  policy  or  procedure  which  its  leaders  have  deter¬ 
mined  upon.  Here  direct  tactics  are  more  forcible.  An  ill  defined 
policy  should  be  shaped  “on  the  anvil  of  debate”  or  a  course  which 
has  been  determined  upon  should  be  explained,  the  whys  and  where¬ 
fores  brought  out  and  its  attainment  made  mandatory. 

I.  N.  Templer  Butte,  Montana. 

As  a  ranger  I  have  attended  three  such  meetings  as  mentioned 
in  this  lesson  and  since  the  last  one,  I  have  prepared  ihe  program  for 
an  inter-forest  ranger  meeting  that  was  said  to  have  been  successful. 
However,  I  doubt  if  any  of  the  meetings  were  successful  if  we  accept 
the  statement  in  paragraph  live  of  lesson  8  which  concludes  that  a 
meeting  is  a  failure  unless  it  results  in  action. 
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Too  often  have  I  seen  the  rangers  attend  a  meeting  with  buo¬ 
yant  optimism  and  leave  smothered  under  the  wet  blanket  of  inertia 
that  seems  to  continue  persistently  hostile  or  immobile  to  new  ideas 
if  such  ideas  require  reflective  or  analytic  thinking  and  determined 
aggressive  and  constant  action  to  bring  about  desirable  changes  in 
methods  or  procedure.  But  one  can’t  libel  such  a  meeting  as  unsuc¬ 
cessful  since,  given  fairly  efficient  leadership,  the  discussion  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  compelled  some  clear  thinking  and  provided  broader 
viewpoints.  We  often  hear  some  of  those  in  attendance  say,  “Oh,  I 
got  a  lot  out  of  it,”  but  how  often  do  we  see  any  tangible  results  of 
such  meetings?  In  other  words,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  no  drastic 
changes  are  made  in  procedure  or  methods  as  a  result  of  the  meet¬ 
ing,  the  meeting  may  be  successful  if  its  discussions  have  helped  to 
cleanse  us  of  opinionated  insularity  and  narrow-minded  complacency 
so  often  con-commitant  with  the  isolation  forestry  workers  endure. 

John  Dewey’s  five  distinct  steps  in  analytic  thinking  should  be 
learned  and  carefully  considered  by  the  Forest  Service  personnel,  re¬ 
gardless  of  rank,  in  order  that  it  may  purge  itself  of  the  inertia 
mentioned  above.  Certainly  with  the  influx  of  forestry  trained  men 
the  time  has  come  for  us  to  quit  reading  the  Manual  and  other  in¬ 
structions  like  so  many  of  us  read  the  headlines ;  that  is,  like  so  many 
incontrovertable  facts  or  laws  which  permit  of  no  deviation.  Sell 
us  all  on  the  idea  of  analytic  thinking  and  the  necessary  costs  for 
training  will  drop  appreciably. 


Carl  B.  Neal  Roseburg,  Oregon. 

From  my  experience  with  Ranger  meetings  and  to  some  extent 
Supervisor  meetings  in  the  past,  I  would  say  that  their  greatest  suc¬ 
cess  was  of  a  social  nature,  promoting  esprit  de  corp,  loyalty  and 
friendships.  So  far  as  Rangers  are  concerned  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  meetings  should  be  social,  in  the  nature  of  picnics,  dinners  and 
parties  and  that  business  can  be  covered  best  by  one  Ranger  and  the 
Supervisor  together  on  the  Ranger’s  district. 

R.  E.  Clark  Monte  Vista,  Colorado. 

No  doubt  surrounds  the  point  that  a  conference  of  any  kind 
should  be  founded  upon  a  definite  purpose.  Further,  that  there  should 
be  a  definite  plan  for  treatment  of  the  subject  in  a  way  as  to  bring 
it  to  a  successful  conclusion — a  concrete  decision  either  for  or  against. 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  two  general  types  of  meetings  with 
which  one  has  had  experience.  In  general,  they  result  in  either  a 
complete  “flop”,  in  which  one  departs  with  a  feeling  of  disgust,  or 
they  are  “snappy”  to  the  extent  that  one  feels  the  time  spent  has 
been  thoroughly  worthwhile. 

In  either  event,  however,  I  question  if  the  prearranged  plan  or  a 
lack  thereof  is  primarily  the  cause  of  the  success  or  failure  of  a  meet¬ 
ing.  I’ve  attended  meetings  that  were  well  planned  in  advance,  but 
which  followed  a  true  course  tor  only  the  first  ten  minutes  of  a  four 
hour  session.  Similarly,  I’ve  attended  meetings  called  and  assembled 
within  an  hour’s  time  and  where  there  was  little  if  any  thought  given 
to  planning;  yet  such  meetings  held  to  a  true  course  and  produced 
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worthwhile  results. 

The  most  intensive  plan  is  worthless  unless  it  is  made  to  func¬ 
tion.  Accordingly,  if  this  premise  is  correct,  then  I  would  say  that 
the  success  of  a  meeting  is  almost  solely  dependent  upon  the  ability 
of  the  chairman  as  a  chairman. 

The  successful  chairman  is  comparable  to  the  captain  of  a  large 
liner.  The  course  is  laid  out  in  advance  and  the  destination  fixed. 
Each  member  present  represents  a  unit  of  latent  power,  which,  if 
used  at  the  right  time,  either  individually  or  collectively,  will  result 
in  keeping  the  ship  on  its  course.  It  is  therefore  obvious  to  me  that 
the  success  of  a  conference  is  dependent  upon  the  ability  of  the  chair¬ 
man  to  use  the  members  present. 

Whether  such  ability  can  be  made  another  tool  at  the  disposal 
of  every  Supervisor  through  the  medium  of  training  is  problematical. 
At  the  present  time,  I  doubt  it.  I  still  believe  that  most  of  the  make¬ 
up  of  a  man  that  characterizes  him  as  a  recognized  leader  of  men  is 
inherent  rather  than  otherwise.  Perseverance  and  determination 
coupled  with  intelligent  training  undoubtedly  can  work  wonders,  but 
let’s  be  fair  with  ourselves  and  give  recognition  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  their  limitations.  Most  of  us  can  improve  ourselves  along  such 
lines,  undoubtedly,  but,  if  training  through  conferences  is  dependent 
largely  upon  leadership,  I’m  of  the  opinion  that  many  a  shot  will 
continue  to  go  wild. 


A.  C.  Folster  Moab,  Utah. 

The  ideas  advanced  in  the  lesson  are  splendid,  but  in  too  many 
conference  meetings  we  fall  way  short  of  the  things  advanced  in  this 
lesson.  In  both  rangers  and  supervisors  meetings  they  try  to  cover  too 
much  and  my  experience  with  rangers  meetings  reflects  the  fact  that 
repetition  is  too  much  in  evidence.  The  first  field  rangers  meet¬ 
ing  I  ever  attended  was  the  best  one,  because  some  new  things  were 
done,  or  the  old  things  were  done  in  a  new  way. 

In  our  conference  meetings  we  are  not  willing  to  accept  new  ideas 
unless  they  are  proven  facts,  or  if  they  do  not  conform  to  the  major¬ 
ity’s  ways  of  thinking.  The  whole  group  may  ridicule  the  new  way 
of  doing"  the  old  thing,  and  yet  it  may  be  fundamentally  sound.  The 
whole  group  may  readily  grasp  the  new  idea  and  yet  it  be  faulty. 
Man’s  belief  does  not  affect  a  principle  in  the  least.  The  testimony 
of  an  unimpeachable  character  can  alone  do  that.  In  too  many  cases 
where  someone  expresses  his  feeling  or  advances  an  idea  adverse  to 
the  majority  way  of  thinking  he  becomes  a  martyr  to  the  cause.  Of 
course  no  great  principle  was  ever  achieved  unless  there  was  a  mar¬ 
tyr.  But  few  men  are  willing  to  become  martyrs. 

I  know  a  ranger  who  feels  that  his  chances  for  advancement  are 
forever  curtailed  simply  because  he  advanced  ideas  at  a  conference 
meeting  that  were  diametrically  adverse  to  the  majority  way  of 
thinking.  He  was  considered  radical,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  some 
of  the  very  things  he  advocated,  are  being  applied  at  the  present 

timebne  way  of  estimating  or  measuring  the  value  of  a  ranger  meet¬ 
ing  would  be  io  require  a  memorandum  from  each  ranger  setting 
forth  the  outstanding  things  attained  at  the  meeting;  also  a  follow- 
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up  system  on  the  ranger  district  observing  any  changes  in  his  method 
of  doing  things  and  his  attitude  toward  acceptance  of  new  ideas.  Cer¬ 
tainly  if  any  value  was  received  the  ranger  district  should  reflect 
the  value  obtained. 


J.  H.  Billingslea  Grants  Pass.  Oregon. 

My  experience  with  ranger  meetings  and  other  conferences  tal¬ 
lies  very  closely  with  the  good  and  bad  points  you  have  brought  out 
in  your  discussion.  A  meeting  which  brings  but  few  results  is  usual¬ 
ly  due  to  poor  planning  under  which  I  assume  may  be  included  hack¬ 
neyed  subjects,  poor  speakers,  discussion  too  detailed  and  frequently 
argumentative,  all  of  which  makes  a  meeting  tiresome. 

Our  early  summer  training  camps  for  the  short  term  men  are 
kept  interesting  by  comparatively  rapid  changes  in  the  subjects  to 
be  discussed  and  alternating  the  talk  by  physical  demonstrations  in 
which  all  take  some  part.  It  is  difficult  year  after  year  to  introduce 
something  novel  when  one  is  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  number  of 
those  attending  return  to  duty  year  after  year.  However,  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  how  much  our  short  term  men  forget  from  October  to  June 
in  compass  and  map  reading  for  example,  since  on  this  forest  they 
are  so  seldom  called  upon  to  actually  exercise  these  features  in  lo¬ 
cating  or  going  to  a  fire. 

The  value  of  a  ranger  meeting  may  be  measured  by  the  interest 
shown,  the  discussions  that  follow  adjournment,  a  higher  morale 
and  better  work  that  should  follow  each  meeting. 

One  of  the  greatest  benefits  from  a  ranger  meeting  is  the  op¬ 
portunity  afforded  to  show  each  ranger  the  part  he  plays  in  the  work, 
that  he  is  a  part  of  the  whole  and  not  just  an  individual,  and  that 
the  proper  performance  and  execution  of  his  work  together  with  ac¬ 
curate  and  prompt  reports,  all  contribute  towards  making  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  a  forest  a  success. 

F.  B.  Agee  Sheridan,  Wyoming. 

I  agree  in  general  with  the  conclusions  brought  out  by  the  au¬ 
thor;  that  there  should  be  a  definite  need  for  a  meeting  or  conven¬ 
tion  before  one  is  called ;  that  the  meeting  should  have  a  definite 
purpose  or  objective;  that  thorough  advance  planning  is  necessary 
to  get  the  best  results;  that  the  function  of  the  conference  leader 
should  be  to  develop  the  discussion  so  as  to  bring  out  the  facts ;  and 
that  the  meeting  should  also  develop  the  best  method  of  putting  the 
conclusions  into  effect. 

I  doubt  if  there  is  any  way  in  which  we  can  measure  the  value  of 
a  ranger  meeting  except  by  a  check-up  in  the  field  on  the  extent  to 
which  the  results  of  the  meeting  have  been  put  into  effect.  I  have 
attended  a  great  many  meetings  in  the  past,  and  each  has  always 
been  the  best — usually  so  expressed  officially  at  the  close  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  and  privately  by  those  attending,  and  sincerely.  Some  have  been 
more  successful  than  others,  but  most  of  them,  particularly  the  in¬ 
door  meetings,  have  had  one  fault  in  common.  They  were  held  in 
the  middle  of  the  winter  and  ordinarily  too  much  time  elapsed  before 
there  was  opportunity  to  put  the  conclusions  into  effect.  I  think 
that  it  is  a  rather  well  accepted  fact  that  the  sooner  there  is  oppor- 
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tunity  to  put  the  conclusions  of  a  meeting  into  effect,  the  greater 
will  be  the  success  in  getting  them  into  effect. 

The  failure  of  these  meetings  (to  the  extent  that  they  were  fail¬ 
ures)  has  not  been  so  much  in  getting  those  present  to  accept  the 
ideas,  methods  or  policies  developed,  as  in  getting  them  to  break 
down  the  established  habit  of  work  and  take  the  first  step  to  get 
them  into  use.  Undoubtedly,  the  development  at  the  meeting  of  a 
plan,  or  best  way,  for  putting  the  conclusions  into  effect  with  pro¬ 
vision  for  systematic  follow-up  will  greatly  increase  the  results  from 
these  meetings. 

W.  B.  Rice  Emmett,  Idaho. 

My  conception  of  a  conference  is  a  meeting  to  discuss  matters 
in  which  all  of  those  attending  are  interested,  and  in  which  at  least 
a  majority  are  fairly  expert  and  experienced.  The  object  is  an  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas  and  the  formulation  of  new  policies  and  best  prac¬ 
tices. 

We  often  attempt  to  apply  the  conference  form  to  ranger  meet¬ 
ings  when  the  training  and  instructional  form  is  indicated.  A  fire 
conference  composed  of  rangers  who  had  never  fought  fire  would 
not  probably  develop  anything  of  value  either  to  the  men  attending 
or  to  the  Service  but  there  are  frequent  attempts  to  “put  over”  just 
that  kind  of  a  meeting.  On  the  other  hand,  an  instructional  meeting 
would  undoubtedly  be  of  great  value  and  interest  to  the  men  attend¬ 
ing  and  give  us  a  follow-up  on  training  for  which  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  adequate  provision  at  the  present  time. 

I  can  check  with  the  methods  advancel  in  the  lesson  and  with 
the  idea  of  the  value  of  conferences  for  developement  but  feel  that 
we  should  not  subscribe  blindly  to  the  idea  that  a  conference  always 
justifies  the  cost. 

C.  C.  Hall  Albany,  Oregon. 

I  do  not  altogether  agree  with  the  method  as  brought  out  in  this 
lesson.  While  the  method  is  one  of  our  oldest  working  tools  in  con¬ 
nection  with  supervision — training  in  the  field — i  have  my  doubts 
about  its  value  as  applied  to  meetings,  ranger  or  otherwise,  that 
might  be  held. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  indirect  method  depends  almost  en¬ 
tirely  for  success  on  the  person  conducting  the  meeting.  We  have 
men  that  could  conduct  a  meeting  according  to  this  method  with  a 
fair  degree  of  success,  the  greater  number  could  not. 

Our  men,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  loyal  to  the  Service  and 
their  superiors.  They  desire  to  do  the  work  as  those  above  them 
would  have  it  done.  I  do  not  believe  the  value  of  the  indirect  method, 
in  making  the  other  fellow  believe  it  is  his  idea  would  compensate  for 
lack  of  frankness,  and  besides  is  it  not  possible  the  men  would  read 
the  motive  and  feel  that  it  was  an  attempt  on  part  of  their  superiors 
to  side-step  their  responsibility? 

1  have  always  felt  it  is  better  to  be  perfectly  frank  and  take  the 
men  into  my  confidence  when  “trying  to  put  something  over”,  they 
have  always  responded  and  i  would  rather,  where  I  am  responsible, 
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use  the  direct  method. 


O.  W.  Mink  Maekay,  Idaho. 

The  value  of  a  meeting  can  be  very  closely  estimated  a  year 
hence.  It  is  assumed  that  the  essence  of  the  conference  has  been 
pared  down  to  resolution  form  and  that  every  supervisor  has  seen 
to  it  that  plans  were  revised  to  provide  space  and  time  for  putting 
them  into  effect.  A  casual  check  while  on  the  ground  on  inspections 
should  show  that  the  rangers  have  them  well  in  mind  and  if  not,  why 
not.  Certain  resolutions  adopted  and  approved  after  an  RM  or  FM 
meeting,  were  put  into  effect  almost  immediately,  while  it  has  taken 
about  three  years  to  get  some  of  them  into  effect.  There  are  few 
that  have  lost  their  value  during  the  elapsed  time  or  have  been  sub¬ 
stituted  by  new  regulation  or  some  form  of  policy.  At  a  ranger  RM 
meeting,  held  in  the  field  during  May,  1928,  there  were  eighteen  reso¬ 
lutions  adopted.  Of  that  number,  two  were  irrelevant,  two  have  been 
partly  fulfilled  and  there  has  been  quite  a  complete  accomplishment 
of  the  other  fourteen.  The  selection  for  the  meeting  place,  program 
and  all  worked  out  very  satisfactorily  to  all  members  present.  Just 
how  much  that  meeting  was  worth  in  dollars  and  cents  would  be  like 
trying  to  estimate  the  value  of  my  very  well  trained  bird  dog.  He  is 
worth  a  lot  to  his  master  and  very  little  perhaps  to  the  person  who 
doesn’t  need  one.  The  result  of  such  meetings  to  me  as  an  executive 
is  about  what  is  costs  the  service  and  all  participants  perhaps  feel  the 
same  way. 

We  should  not  attempt  to  cover  too  much  ground  in  any  con¬ 
ference  in  the  allotted  time.  The  relatively  important  subjects  should 
be  keyed.  If  it  is  then  found  that  the  program  cannot  be  treated  in 
the  time  allotted,  the  less  important  subjects  should  be  left  out  en¬ 
tirely.  In  order  not  to  slight  any  of  the  participants,  each  individual 
should  be  assigned  two  or  more  subjects;  the  most  important  one 
first,  and  that  subject  should  be  called  up  for  discussion  in  its  routine. 
Papers  prepared  for  subjects  to  be  discussed  at  field  meetings  should 
be  prepared  during  the  preceding  winter  in  order  to  not  deter  from 
field  work  by  field  men.  The  plan  to  hold  at  least  one  RM  meeting  and 
one  FM  meeting  in  four  years,  as  set  up  for  D-4  rangers,  seems  about 
as  often  as  we  can  justify  such  meetings  on  account  of  expense,  fair¬ 
ness  to  other  work  and  time  needed  for  accomplishment  of  the  newly 
adopted  resolutions  and  condensed  ideas. 

W.  E.  Tangren  ....  Elko,  Nevada. 

The  District  Forest  Management  Chief  wanted  to  improve  sil¬ 
vicultural  practices  on  a  certain  group  of  forests.  Three  forests  called 
out  their  men  to  a  field  meeting.  An  Assistant  Forester,  a  District 
Forester  and  two  Assistant  District  Foresters  attended. 

The  objectives  of  the  part  of  the  meeting  which  I  wish  to  discuss 
were: 

1.  Stimulate  fellowship  and  cooperation. 

2.  Stimulate  study  of  silvicultural  principles. 

3.  Improve  marking  practice. 

The  first  day  was  spent  reading  and  discussing  ranger’s  papers 
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on  silvicultural  practices.  On  the  next  morning  the  thirty-five  men 
present  were  divided  into  three  squads  under  a  foreman.  Everybody 
but  the  Forest  Management  Chief  was  chosen  in  a  squad.  We  went 
into  the  timber.  Each  squad  measured  off  a  half  acre  and  proceeded 
to  make  an  ideal  marking  of  all  trees  to  cut. 

Every  member  took  his  turn  at  marking.  The  foreman  was 
careful  to  give  the  hatchet  to  the  more  confident  men  first.  Before 
stamping  a  tree  for  cutting  the  marker  had  to  justify  every  mark. 
The  Forest  Management  Chief  kept  in  touch  with  all  squads.  Upon 
the  completion  of  the  marking,  opposing  squads  came  to  criticize  the 
job.  Enthusiastic  debates  brought  out  principles  desired  by  the 
Chief.  Where  necessary  the  Chief  gave  his  opinion  to  settle  argu¬ 
ments. 

In  analyzing  the  meeting  it  is  noted  that  during  the  first  day 
the  men  established  an  acquaintance  and  began  to  “loosen  up”.  The 
next  days  experiences  were  like  a  football  game. 

There  was  the  spirit  of  fun,  team  work,  fellowship  and  keen, 
friendly  rivalry.  This  was  braced  up  by  a  desire  to  do  oneself  justice 
before  superior  officers  and  neighbors.  The  psychological  setting 
was  almost  ideal  for  developing  and  putting  into  practice  new  ideas. 
When  a  man  took  the  marking  axe  he  reviewed  his  best  information 
on  marking  principles.  If  he  slipped  he  was  caught  up  by  friendly 
team  mates  or  coach  ar.d  helped  on  to  win  for  the  team.  The  Chief 
appeared  frequently  upon  the  scene  to  furnish  the  information  need¬ 
ed  to  help  solve  a  difficult  problem.  The  ranger  thought,  absorbed 
and  reached  for  more.  The  Chief  couldn’t  hand  out  too  much.  Then 
came  competitive  criticism,  held  within  reason  by  the  Chief,  to  sum¬ 
marize  principles  and  apply  them  to  practice.  At  the  following  in¬ 
door  session  the  Chief  had  only  to  make  an  occasional  guiding  sug¬ 
gestion  while  the  rangers  wrote  the  standards  desired. 

The  objectives  of  the  meeting  were  attained. 

1.  Fellowship  and  cooperation  were  keenly  stimulated. 

2.  Ideal  study  of  silvicultural  principles  was  secured. 

3.  Marking  practices  that  followed  the  meeting  were  almost  revo¬ 
lutionary. 


P.  V.  Woodhead  Steamboat  Springs,  Colorado. 

The  value  of  ranger  meetings  can  be  measured  just  about  as 
accurately  as  the  efficiency  of  men’s  work  can  be  measured.  If  the 
problem  is  concrete  the  measurement  can  be  made  quite  accurately. 
An  experienced  scaler  may  check  scale  an  inexperienced  ranger  a 
few  times  and  be  able  to  give  the  ranger  an  accurate  percentage  rat¬ 
ing.  Give  the  ranger  special  training  in  scaling  logs  and  subsequent 
check-scales,  should,  of  course,  indicate  the  value  of  the  training. 

At  a  ranger  meeting  two  timber  marking  problems  were  pre¬ 
sented.  One  was  to  mark  a  typical  stand  of  virgin  lodgepole  pine 
and  Engelmann  spruce.  The  other  was  to  thin  a  thrifty  stand  of 
lodgepole  pine  poles  in  which  there  were  trees  from  two  to  seven  inch¬ 
es  d.  b.  h.  The  problems  were  presented  in  the  usual  way.  All  of 
the  trees  on  small  areas  were  taged  and  numbered.  Take  and  leave 
tabulations  were  made  by  each  man  alter  examining  and  discussing 
similar  types.  In  the  pole  area,  after  the  rangers  and  “marking 
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board”  had  agreed  on  take  and  leave,  the  “take”  trees  were  felled  so 
that  the  men  could  actually  see  the  result  of  the  marking. 

Percentage  ratings  were  not  available  to  show  each  man’s  effici¬ 
ency  before  the  training  but  ordinary  inspection  methods  indicated 
that  the  men  as  a  group  were  doing  average  or  better  than  average 
marking  in  mature  stands  and  very  unsatisfactory  marking  in  thin¬ 
ning  pole  stands.  Inspections  for  two  years  after  the  training  indi¬ 
cated  that  one  problem  improved  marking,  the  other  did  not.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  reason  for  this  difference  was  somewhat  as  follows: 
No  man  had  any  outstanding  faults  in  marking  mature  types.  All 
had  different  minor  faults  which  could  not  be  corrected  by  group 
training.  Individual  training  on  the  job  would  have  been  of  more 
value.  The  faults  being  only  minor,  it  was  probably  a  mistake  to 
have  taken  the  problem  up  at  all  at  a  training  camp.  Conversely, 
the  group  as  a  whole  being  poor  at  making  thinnings  in  pole  stands 
had  something  to  learn.  They  realised  this,  took  more  interest  in 
the  problem  and  profited.  Inspections  of  corral  pole  and  small  pro¬ 
ducts  sales  showed  definitely  that  very  much  better  thinning  fol¬ 
lowed  the  training.  The  fact  that  the  corral  pole  problem  was  carried 
through  from  preliminary  study  to  actual  felling  may  also  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  success  of  this  training  problem. 

If  the  value  of  one  element  of  a  ranger  meeting  can  be  measured 
it  should  be  possible  to  measure  the  value  of  the  whole.  Complete 
and  accurate  personnel  and  training  records  would  be  necessary. 

Milo  H.  Deming  Kemmerer,  Wyoming. 

The  discussion  of  methods  in  this  lesson  outlines  very  closely 
the  methods  attempted  but  seldom  accomplished  in  the  handling  of 
Service  meetings. 

Effective  meetings  are  the  product  of  well-prepared  programs 
on  certain,  not  too  extensive,  problems.  If  the  program  is  held  to  a 
rather  limited  field  of  topics ;  if  good  papers  are  prepared  and  the  dis¬ 
cussion  on  them  held  to  the  issue,  the  meeting  will  probably  be  a  suc¬ 
cess. 

To  me  it  seems  the  success  or  failure  of  a  meeting  is  determined 
pretty  largely  by  the  man  who  is  conducting  it.  or  rather  by  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  conducts  it.  If  the  conducting  officer  can  pick  out 
the  salient  features  of  a  presented  paper  or  topic,  show  both  sides 
of  the  issue  in  a  few  words  and  then  hold  the  open  discussion  to  the 
main  matter  at  hand,  the  meeting  will  make  appreciable  progress. 

I  believe  most  of  the  underlying  principles  of  a  successful  meeting  . 
are  understood  by  most  of  us  but  that  we  often  violate  this  under¬ 
standing  of  the  fundamentals. 

In  my  experience  with  non-Service  meetings,  which  has  been 
limited  largely  to  stockmen’s  association  meetings,  the  field  of  the 
Forest  Officer  is  somewhat  limited.  Though  their  attendance  is 
usually  desired  by  the  stockmen,  Forest  Officers  as  a  rule  must  play 
the  role  of  advisor  so  far  as  Forest  Service  practices  or  policies  are 
under  discussion,  and  for  the  remainder  of  tPe  meeting  he  must  re¬ 
main  a  by-stander  while  a  great  deal  o±  irrelevant  discussion  goes  on. 
Few  of  these  meetings  are  conducted  in  a  business-like  manner  and 
too  frequently  Forest  Officers  go  to  them  without  a  definitely  pre- 
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pared  program  of  action.  Usually  they  have  a  few  general  points 
in  mind  which  they  intend  to  take  up  but  leave  this  largely  to  the 
trend  of  affairs  of  the  meeting.  There  is  opportunity  for  much  im¬ 
provement  in  this  connection. 

In  mv  opinion  the  only  tangible  evidence  of  the  value  of  a  Ranger 
meeting  lies  in  what  happens  on  the  Ranger  District  after  the  men 
who  have  attended  the  meetings  go  back  to  their  respective  districts. 


W.  G.  Durbin  and  John  S.  Everett  Susanville.  California. 

The  principles  outlined  in  the  Lesson  are  sound  and  should  pro¬ 
duce  results.  Probably  all  of  us  have  attended  meetings  that  have 
been  more  or  less  conducted  along  the  lines  suggested.  We  have 
been  thoroughly  sold  on  the  proposition  for  which  the  meeting  was 
called  and  have  gone  home  with  the  fixed  determination  of  making 
use  of  it  or  doing  it.  We  proceed  with  our  work  and  before  we  realize 
it  we  are  doing  the  conference  problem  in  the  same  old  way.  Perhaps 
we  were  not  really  convinced  that  the  new  way  was  better  or  perhaps 
we  did  not  plan  far  enough  in  advance  to  anticipate  when  we  were 
going  to  have  occasion  to  use  the  rew  system.  The  job  was  upon  us 
and  we  did  it  the  way  we  were  accustomed  to.  Looking  back,  how¬ 
ever,  the  real  reason  seems  to  be  lack  of  follow-up.  We  believe  a 
close  follow-up  or  check  is  necessary  if  the  conference  is  to  get  re¬ 
sults. 

The  suggested  system  for  getting  the  meeting  to  accept  the  pro¬ 
posed  methods  is  too  much  along  the  “Will  you  please  do  it”  plan. 
While  it  may  be  highly  desirable  to  have  the  men  accept  the  new  or 
proposed  ideas  or  methods  from  the  standpoint  of  the  idea  originating 
with  them,  it  seems  more  or  less  of  a  babvish  way  of  conducting  the 
meeting.  The  danger  of  such  a  procedure  is  that  if  the  plan  does 
not  work  you  are  just  where  you  started  and  a  lot  of  time  has  been 
lost. 

It  is  some  one  person’s  responsibility  to  see  that  things  are  done 
in  the  way  they  should  be  and  it  is  his  function  to  see  that  the  work 
is  carried  on  in  the  way  he  believes  will  produce  the  desired  results. 
If  the  Supervisor  presents  the  ideas  he  has  in  mind  in  a  way  that 
they  are  fully  understood  by  his  men  and  he  can  showr  them  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt  that  the  proposed  plan  will  be  an  aid  in  accom¬ 
plishing  the  desired  results,  it  would  seem  they  should  be  accepted 
as  final  regardless  of  what  the  other  fellow’s  opinion  may  be. 

The  reason  that  some  meetings  are  a  failure  is  largely  on  account 
♦  of  lack  of  decision — too  many  things  are  left  hanging  in  the  air.  If 
a  meeting  is  to  produce  the  best  results,  every  question  brought  up 
for  discussion  must  be  settled  and  a  definite  decision  made;  other¬ 
wise  the  men  will  leave  the  meeting  probably  worse  off  than  when 
they  came  as  they  will  be  filled  up  with  a  lot  of  “half-baked”  ideas 
that  mean  nothing  to  them. 

By  a  check  or  follow-up  on  the  district  or  ground  of  how  the 
purposes  of  the  ranger  meeting  are  put  into  use,  we  can  get  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  value  or  success  of  the  meeting.  There  are  other  intang¬ 
ible  values,  such  as  team-work,  good-will,  etc.,  that  are  not  readily 
measurable  but  have  a  value  to  the  Service. 
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W.  J.  Pearce  Lander,  Wyoming. 

I  used  to  follow  the  practice  of  a  so-called  “allotment  conference” 
of  rangers  each  year,  but  have  grown  out  of  the  habit.  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  several  years  ago  that  they  were  not  profitable,  and  did 
not  justify  the  time  and  expense.  The  current  lesson  emphasizes 
that  a  meeting  must  have  something  to  discuss,  some  purpose  to  ful¬ 
fill.  Probably  with  relation  to  the  allotment  conferences  we  outgrew 
the  need  for  this  type  of  meeting.  Financial  policies  were  better 
standardized,  and  current  inspections  and  memorandum  kept  the  of¬ 
fice  better  informed  as  to  the  financial  needs  for  the  ensuing  year 
were  well  known  without  the  need  of  calling  in  the  men  for  special  dis¬ 
cussion.  Group  conferences  of  supervisors  for  the  same  general  pur¬ 
poses  were  likewise  held  annually,  but  they  too  have  largely  fallen 
into  the  discard,  probably  for  the  same  reasons. 

In  addition,  at  the  so-called  ranger  allotment  conferences  it  was 
usually  attempted  to  stretch  out  the  meeting  into  several  days  by 
providing  a  supplemental  program.  While  probably  some  good  re¬ 
sulted  from  such  programs  as  there  was,  more  often  than  not  the 
meetings  were  duds.  The  same  general  purposes  are  now  met  more 
efficiently  and  completely  by  the  annual  revision  of  the  job  lists 
and  work  plans  for  each  district;  the  supervisor  and  the  ranger  sit¬ 
ting  down  together  and  really  analyzing  the  work  for  the  ensuing 
year  and  the  methods  to  be  employed. 

A  justification  for  meetings  and  conferences  frequently  given 
is  that  of  social  contact  and  the  interchange  of  ideas.  In  an  organi¬ 
zation  as  compact  as  the  usual  Forest  a  meeting  is  not  essential  for 
either  of  these  purposes.  The  various  officers  meet  more  or  less 
and  interchange  ideas,  and  the  supervisor  supplements  this  as  a  con¬ 
tact  man.  In  a  more  wide-spread  organization  such  as  represented 
by  a  District  organization  of  Forests,  an  occasional  meeting  of  the  en¬ 
tire  supervisory  force  would  probably  be  more  easily  justifiable  on 
these  grounds  than  a  small  local  ranger  meeting. 

Geo.  C.  Larson  Provo,  Utah. 

In  field  or  office  conferences  or  meetings  the  success  depends 
greatly  upon  the  proper  assignment  of  subjects  to  be  treated,  to  men 
capable  of  presenting  a  good  paper  or  give  a  practical  demonstration 
of  the  subject. 

As  the  forests  of  this  vicinity  are  more  interested  in  grazing 
than  the  other  activities,  it  has  seemed  that  at  the  conferences  not 
enough  time  has  been  given  to  bring  out  and  explain  obscure  points 
in  the  regulations,  nor  enough  time  devoted  to  fully  demonstrate 
the  more  technical  procedure  of  charting  quadrats  or  individual 
species  study  plots.  Also  time  is  generally  limited  in  the  three  or 
four  day  meetings  so  some  of  the  men  do  not  get  the  essential  points 
definitely  fixed  in  their  minds  before  passing  to  the  next. 

There  is  no  general  way  in  which  we  can  measure  the  value  of 
our  ranger  meetings.  They  do  have  a  decided  value,  however,  which 
shows  in  the  work  of  the  men.  Rangers  are  more  apt  to  change 
their  habits  of  work  and  of  running  their  offices  when  they  find 
that  other  men  are  doing  it  in  a  different  manner  and  it  is  not  mere- 
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ly  a  whim  of  their  supervisor.  It  is  noticed  that  the  value  of  the 
meeting  will  even  extend  to  the  users  and  permittees,  after  a  ranger 
has  attended  one. 

The  general  tendency  is  for  the  men  to  listen  and  depend  on  their 
memories,  rather  than  to  take  note  of  everything  and  in  this  way 
be  able  to  refer  to  the  correct  manner  in  which  a  demonstation  was 
made  or  an  important  subject  explained. 

It  is  believed  that  most  of  the  men  would  benefit  more  from  a 
ranger  meeting  if  they  later  had  to  submit  a  brief  but  concise  and 
accurate  memorandum  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting.  They 
would  have  the  benefit  of  putting  it  down  in  written  form  at  the 
time  and  later  refresh  their  memories  when  writing  the  memoran¬ 
dum. 


Wm.  R.  Kreutzer  Ft.  Collins,  Colorado. 

1.  The  pure  discussion  Ranger  meetings  held  in  large  towns  or 
cities  with  large  numbers  of  Rangers  in  attendance,  in  my  opinion, 
have  not  resulted  in  the  type  of  training  that  is  most  necessary  for 
the  advancement  of  forestry  practice  on  the  National  Forests  at  this 
time. 

The  large  meetings  of  some  years  ago  were  limited  to  the  method 
of  “informing  or  telling”  and  telling  alone  does  not  train  us  to  do 
our  work  as  it  should  be  done. 

Our  methods  of  training  no  doubt  will  have  to  embrace  a  com¬ 
bined  procedure  of  instruction  or  training,  conferring,  and  informing. 
All  three  of  these  educational  procedures  have  had  their  important 
places  in  the  training  and  advancement  of  the  men  in  the  Service. 
We  should  plan  on  training  programs  for  greater  efficiency  on  our 
present  jobs  as  Forest  officers.  This  will  require  training  while  on 
the  jobs  with  the  men  to  be  trained,  as  well  as  the  training  of  groups 
of  men  in  the  field  similar  to  the  Custer  Supervisors  Meeting.  This 
will  give  a  place  to  the  small  group  conference  as  provided  for  under 
the  leadership  method.  Men  are  given  an  opportunity  to  do  their 
own  thinking;  and  collective  thinking  is  promoted.  The  men  under 
training  will  be  led  to  think  right  and  to  do  their  jobs  right.  Pro¬ 
visions  should  be  made  to  properly  train  the  men  who  will  lead  these 
field  conferences. 

3.  A  Ranger  meeting  should  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
certain  definite  problems  in  connection  with  the  Ranger’s  duties. 
The  same  would  be  true  with  reference  to  a  Supervisor’s  meeting. 
There  must  then  be  a  definite  need  for  the  meeting,  and  next  a  plan 
covering  such  need  on  the  way  the  meeting  should  be  conducted. 

The  lesson  is  correct  in  the  statement  that  “the  purpose  must 
be  something  that  the  group  needs”,  and  it  certainly  must  be  tied 
into  the  old  and  must  start  the  new  through  actual  experience  in 
doing.  The  coaching  system  explained  in  the  lesson  is  very  necessary 
in  proper  training  whether  such  training  be  put  over  with  the  individ¬ 
ual  on  the  job  or  with  groups  of  individuals  by  leaders  and  field  con- 
lerences  similar  to  the  Custer  Supervisor’s  meeting. 

The  value  of  such  meetings  should  be  determined  by  analysis, 
plans  prepared  from  analysis,  and  checking  the  results  of  such  train¬ 
ing  secured  at  the  meetings  by  a  follow-up  method  on  the  various 
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jobs  completed. 

The  leader-conference  group  field  meetings  give  opportunities 
to  develop  the  ability  of  Forest  officers  to  make  valuable  suggestions 
for  improvement  and  progress,  and  in  fact  such  suggestions  are 
often  crystalized  and  reduced  to  usable  form.  It  gives  the  Forest 
officer  who  is  leader,  an  opportunity  to  give  the  man  or  men  making 
such  suggestions  credit  for  the  suggestions  there  and  then. 

John  W.  Lowell  Hamilton,  Montana 

1.  Few  of  us  are  adept  at  managing  conferences,  and  this  lesson 
unquestionably  brings  out  the  general  weaknesses  that  bring  about 
mediocre  or  negligible  results.  It  falls  to  my  lot  frequently  to  lead 
in  conferences  or  meetings,  and  while  the  program  is  generally 
thought  out  and  a  plan  made  for  the  affair,  little  or  no  thought  is 
given  to  methods  of  approach.  In  most  Service  meetings  the  leader 
puts  the  group  or  individuals  on  the  defensive,  gets  them  to  commit 
themselves  and  then  has  to  battle  the  position  taken  by  at  least  a 
part  of  them.  I  frequently  do  this  without  intending  to  do  so.  The 
principles  brought  out  in  the  lesson  are  all  worth  while,  and  I  see 
no  reason  for  not  accepting  them. 

A  study  of  this  lesson  impresses  me  with  the  need  for  careful 
analysis  of  the  methods  we,  as  individuals,  are  using,  which  should 
result  in  discarding  poor  and  adopting  what  promises  to  be  better 
methods  for  getting  our  stuff  over. 


S.  A.  Nash-Bouldin  Santa  Barbara,  California 

Meetings  between  Forest  officials  are  distinct  from  outside  meet¬ 
ings  such  as  Chambers  of  Commerce,  trade  associations,  etc.,  in  that 
the  Forest  Service  meetings  consist  of  paid  employees  all  working 
toward  the  same  end. 

While  it  may  be  necessary  for  outside  meetings  such  as  Chambers 
of  Commerce,  to  get  practically  every  member  to  agree  to  a  certain 
policy  before  putting  it  into  effect,  I  do  not  believe  this  should  be 
true  of  a  paid  organization  such  as  the  Forest  Service. 

To  do  so  means  too  much  lost  time  and  with  an  organization  so 
far  flung  as  ours  we  can  not  hope  to  get  100%  agreement  before 
giving  the  new  proposal  or  policy  a  trial.  If  the  chief  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  has  decided  that  a  certain  policy  or  method  is  believed  to  be 
the  best,  he  should  explain  as  far  as  reasonable  his  reasons  for  the 
proposed  change  and  the  results  he  hopes  to  obtain.  It  is  then  up 
to  every  member  to  get  behind  the  idea  and  boost  it  along,  not  drag 
back — one  may  not  agree  at  first  because  perhaps  he  is  not  big  enough 
or  has  not  the  vision  to  see  the  value  of  the  suggestion. 

I  agree  particularly  for  meetings  of  guards  or  others  not  well 
acquainted  with  the  Service  work,  that  we  should  not  cover  too  much 
ground ;  we  should  coach  and  train  them  by  progressive,  easy  steps. 

Following  discussions  at  meetings,  if  we  hope  to  get  results  and 
make  the  meeting  worthwhile,  the  chief  in  charge  should  always  sum 
up  the  discussions  and  decide  what  method  is  to  be  followed  or  give 
a  definite  answer  to  the  question  discussed.  If  this  is  impossible,  the 
members  in  attendance  should  be  made  to  understand  that  the  ques- 
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tion  is  one  that  can  not  be  settled  without  further  study,  and  if  pos¬ 
sible,  give  the  ones  in  attendance  a  chance  to  help  work  out  the 
problem. 

Very  little  is  gained  at  a  meeting  where  everyone  discusses  the 
problem  and  no  summary  is  made  or  solution  reached ;  each  one  in 
this  case  is  apt  to  go  home  with  the  idea  that  he  is  right  or  that  the 
entire  Service  is  working  on  a  trial  and  error  method. 

Notes  should  be  kept  during  the  meeting  and  a  memorandum  sent 
out  to  the  field  outlining  briefly  the  discussions  and  agreements 
reached,  new  ideas  to  be  tried  out,  etc.,  then  a  close  follow-up  should 
be  made  to  check  results  and  to  see  that  the  agreements  reached  are 
being  given  a  fair  trial. 

Maybe  I  am  all  wrong  in  the  above  and  I  sometimes  wonder  if  I 
do  not  expect  results  too  quickly.  I  know  I  am  apt  to  get  impatient 
if  things  do  not  step  along,  particularly  after  a  decision  has  been 
made. 

Another  thing  I  should  like  to  mention  at  this  time  which  is 
away  from  the  lesson  at  hand  but  I  believe  should  be  discussed,  that 
is,  the  policy  to  be  followed  in  handling  personnel  cases  where  an  em¬ 
ployee  has  made  a  mistake  or  is  falling  down  on  the  job  for  one  reason 
or  another.  It  seems  that  at  times  we  are  apt  to  be  too  harsh  and 
lose  a  good  man  who  otherwise  would  profit  by  his  mistake  or  de¬ 
ficiency  and  be  a  much  better  man  because  of  the  experience. 

On  the  other  hand  another  not  as  good  as  the  one  dismissed  hangs 
on  for  several  years.  It  seems  that  there  are  three  things  to  con¬ 
sider  when  a  personnel  problem  arises,  i.  e.,  Is  the  man  above  the 
average  for  his  grade,  considering  the  district  as  a  whole?  Are  we 
reasonably  sure  of  getting  a  better  man  to  fill  his  place?  Is  there 
some  place  in  the  organization  where  he  would  be  better  suited  and 
still  have  a  chance  for  advancement? 

Perhaps  this  is  so  far  from  the  lesson  that  it  should  not  be 
mentioned  at  this  time,  but  I  believe  the  problem  should  be  considered 
and  settled. 


Huber  C.  Hilton  Laramie,  Wyoming 

1.  Taking  the  four  methods  as  suggested  for  conferences  by  the 
bulletin  and  comparing  them  with  ranger  conferences,  I  find  that  as 
a  rule,  our  recent  meetings  have  covered  field  work.  As  such,  the 
case  method  has  been  used  with  a  statement  or  explanation  of  the 
problem  in  suppressing  fire,  development  of  a  range  management 
plan  or  doing  a  job  of  timber  marking.  However,  I  do  not  feel  that 
we  have  secured  what  we  should  in  the  discussion  of  the  problems 
which  followed.  Questions  have  been  asked  to  start  discussions  but 
the  discussions  have  not  always  been  directed  to  secure  the  best 
thought  of  the  conference.  In  other  words,  there  has  not  been  enough 
thought  given  to  the  planning  of  the  discussions  nor  have  the  rangers 
been°directed  to  make  the  meeting  entirely  their  own  without  too 
much  of  their  proper  discussions  being  taken  over  by  other  officers 
in  attendance  at  the  meeting.  There  is  an  opportunity  to  use  the 
“Discussion  point”  to  greater  advantage  than  has  been  used  formerly, 
a  d  to  elimmate  the  method  of  getting  rangers  to  agree  by  voting  on 
a  certain  proposition.  More  complete  use  of  the  analysis  of  points 
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brought  up  during  the  conference  is  desirable  than  we  have  used. 


Lewis  R.  Rist  Glenwood  Springs,  Colorado 

The  discussion  in  this  lesson  is  hardly  applicable  to  a  rangers’ 
conference.  It  applies  to  a  greater  extent  to  a  meeting  of  executives 
in  which  policies  are  to  be  formulated.  In  a  meeting  for  developing 
new  policies,  it  is  necessary  for  the  leader  to  proceed  in  a  more  or 
less  cautious  manner  in  order  to  bring  out  the  best  practices,  but  in 
a  conference  of  Forest  officers,  particularly  rangers,  the  method  of 
approach  can  and  should  be  different. 

In  a  conference  of  this  kind  we  should  have  a  definite  plan  or  idea 
to  put  into  effect,  or,  as  stated  in  the  lesson,  “put  something  over.” 
This  is  likely  the  result  of  some  policy  that  has  been  adopted  some¬ 
where  along  the  line  in  the  organization  and  the  purpose  of  the  con¬ 
ference  is,  therefore,  to  insure  that  the  men  have  a  common  and 
definite  understanding  of  the  policy  and  to  work  up  a  plan  of  pro¬ 
cedure  or  action  for  performing  the  work  correctly  and  efficiently. 

By  this  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  we  should  not  attempt  to  sell 
the  idea  to  the  ranger  or  that  his  cooperation  and  support  should  not 
be  secured.  However,  the  policy,  objective,  or  particular  piece  of  work 
has  been  decided  upon  to  fulfill  a  given  need  or  requirement.  After 
this  has  been  decided,  a  definite  and  thorough  plan  of  execution  is 
made  and  the  men  given  the  necessary  instruction  for  performing 
the  work;  results  should  then  be  required. 


Allen  F.  Miller  Munising,  Michigan 

A  conference  is  a  method  of  getting  together  and  discussing 
objectives  and  plans.  The  old  saying  that  “two  heads  are  better 
than  one”  can  well  be  applied.  In  a  conference,  each  member  should 
take  part.  Each  should  have  some  definite  subject  to  present;  his 
discussion  should  be  either  for  or  against.  It  is  not  always  necessary 
that  the  subject  he  is  assigned  be  his  hobby;  just  as  good  a  discussion 
can  be  made  in  the  negative. 

Conferences  are  held  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  Allotment  con¬ 
ferences  are  generally  held  to  give  each  man  an  opportunity  to  pre¬ 
sent  his  plans  for  the  coming  year.  His  reasons  for  needing  some  im¬ 
provement,  his  cost  data,  etc.  are  brought  up.  After  each  has  pre¬ 
sented  his  data,  the  entire  program  should  be  discussed.  Here  is 
the  conference  leader’s  opportunity  to  direct  the  meeting.  As  each 
plan  is  brought  up  for  review,  its  priority  over  the  rest  should  be 
discussed  and  its  place  of  importance  determined.  It  is  natural  for 
each  man  to  believe  in  his  plan,  and  he  should  be  given  a  chance  to 
defend  it,  but  the  entire  Forest  should  also  be  considered.  A  proper 
correlation  of  each  District  plan  into  the  Forest  plan  is  necessary. 
Many  times  when  the  Forest  is  taken  as  a  whole  the  plan  for  one  Dis¬ 
trict  seems  out  of  place  with  the  others.  A  closer  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  Ranger  districts  is  the  result  of  many  allotment  conferences. 

The  field  conference  as  outlined  in  the  lesson,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  training  school,  in  my  opinion.  The  new  job  has  been  decided 
upon  and  the  next  procedure  is  to  put  it  into  application.  A  con¬ 
ference,  if  I  am  correct,  is  a  method  of  discussing  ways  and  means 
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of  developing  ideas  and  procedures.  Some  one  advances  an  idea,  it 
is  discussed  pro  and  con.  A  better  idea  is  suggested.  This  is  discus¬ 
sed.  Finally  the  best  idea,  which  is  usually  a  combination  of  all  of 
the  ideas,  is  arrived  at  and  is  accepted  by  the  conference.  The  actual 
putting  of  this  idea  into  practice  is  left  to  the  training  school.  A 
conference  is  not  a  training  school  and  should  not  be  made  one. 


Ray  R.  Fitting  Thompson  Falls,  Montana 

In  general,  I  agree  with  the  suggestions  and  methods  advanced 
in  this  lesson.  In  summarizing  meetings  I  have  attended,  I  am 
quite  sure  that  the  ones  from  which  the  greatest  and  most  lasting 
effect  or  training  was  secured  were  somewhat  of  the  nature  proposed 
and  not  from  the  “lecture  course”  type.  The  real  benefits  derived 
from  a  meeting  or  conference  are  largely  impressed  upon  one  by  a 
contrast  of  ideas,  of  methods,  practices  or  standards.  Conference 
with  one’s  colleagues  tends  to  get  away  from  individual  proprietor¬ 
ship,  helps  to  put  the  business  on  a  partnership  basis.  In  this  man¬ 
ner,  better  than  any  other  perhaps,  one’s  ideas  can  be  “pruned”.  If 
they  are  good  methods,  well  thought  out,  a  little  nipping  here  and 
there  will  be  sure  to  improve  them. 

If  poor  ideas  or  methods  are  advanced  in  an  individual,  con¬ 
ference  or  group  conference  of  persons  engaged  in  the  same  line  of 
thought  or  work,  it  is  almost  sure  to  bring  out  the  most  practicable 
or  efficient  way  known  to  the  group  of  doing  a  certain  .job  or  col¬ 
lection  of  jobs. 


H.  E.  French  Pueblo,  Colorado 

1.  My  general  impression  of  meetings  that  I  have  held  or  attended 
is  that  they  have  been  too  general  and  too  many  subjects  have  been 
crowded  into  the  meeting,  precluding  thoroughness.  The  objectives 
of  the  meetings  have  not  been  sufficiently  definite.  An  impression 
is  sometimes  gained  that  the  meeting  is  held  to  find  out  just  how 
much  the  attending  members  know.  The  points  brought  out  in  this 
lesson  are  all  good  and  worthy  of  adoption  by  all.  It  is  realized  that 
this  is  a  new  method  in  the  technique  of  meetings  and  a  large  degree 
of  skill,  as  well  as  study,  is  necessary  to  develop  and  effectively  use 
all  of  the  points  in  this  lesson. 

2.  The  purpose  of  this  lesson  is  to  train  the  Supervisor  in  the 
modern  technique  of  meetings  and  conferences.  This  is  a  broad  sub¬ 
ject  and  an  entire  training  course  might  easily  be  devoted  in  cover¬ 
ing  it  thoroughly,  yet  here  we  have  it  covered  in  one  brief  lesson.  It 
is,  therefore,  too  general  and  only  touches  the  high  spots.  We  are 
given  bare  statements  of  fact  in  the  lesson  and  our  minds  have  not 
been  made  receptive  to  its  precepts  by  means  of  questions  and  sug¬ 
gestions.  Nevertheless,  this  is  a  splendid  lesson  and  I  have  learned 
much  from  it. 

3.  Yes.  By  results.  Carefully  check  over  point  by  point  the 
meeting  plans  and  note  percentage  that  received  general  approval. 
This  should  be  followed,  of  course,  by  a  check  in  the  work  to  learn 
just  how  tar  improved  methods  advocated  at  the  meeting  have  been 
adopted  and  actually  put  into  practice.  Also  check  increased  effi- 
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ciency  resulting  from  new  methods  proposed  at  the  meeting. 


J.  F.  Brooks  Missoula,  Montana 

1.  This  lesson  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  instructive  we  have 
had  and  contains  little  of  a  controversial  character.  The  Department 
of  Commerce  bulletin  also  contains  many  suggestions  which  should 
be  put  into  practice  in  all  ranger  meetings. 

Some  parts  of  our  work  can  be  covered  so  specifically  in  instruc¬ 
tions  that  there  is  no  chance  for  misunderstanding,  but  in  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  cases,  we  must  have  the  whole-hearted  support 
born  of  conviction.  It  is,  of  course,  much  easier  to  follow  methods  in 
which  you  believe  than  those  you  follow  simply  to  avoid  losing  your 
job.  A  conference  should,  therefore,  be  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
cooperation  rather  than  acquiescence  only.  To  do  this,  may  require 
concession  on  the  part  of  all  who  take  part,  including  the  supervisor 
if  he  is  to  have  accepted,  the  changes  he  desires.  There  is  great 
danger  of  acceptance  of  the  sort  mentioned  in  the  supervisor’s  meet¬ 
ing  where  they  said  let  the  District  Forester  have  his  way,  that  they 
would  continue  as  in  the  past. 

Of  particular  importance,  is  the  point  that  after  an  idea  has  been 
accepted  by  a  meeting  that  each  man  affected  start  to  think  about 
putting  it  into  operation  and  take  some  time  to  discuss  the  specific 
application  on  each  district.  The  problem  of  each  ranger  may  be 
different  but  the  discussion  will  almost  always  bring  out  points  of 
value  to  all  and  when  one  ranger  sees  that  another  is  planning  at 
once  his  action,  it  brings  home  to  him  that  action  is  the  thing. 

One  point  made  in  the  “Manual  for  Conference  Leaders”,  is  a 
little  hard  for  me  to  accept  and  that  is,  that  if  the  discussion  lags  or 
drifts  off  and  the  subject  of  first  importance  is  lost  sight  of,  the 
conference  leader  should  let  it  drop.  If,  as  the  author  suggests,  it 
is  to  be  brought  up  later,  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  may  .eventually 
be  fulfilled,  but  otherwise  it  might  not.  If  we  set  out  with  an  objec¬ 
tive,  it  should  not  be  dropped  because  those  present  would  rather  talk 
about  something  else.  On  the  other  hand,  if  discussion  is  more  or 
less  forced  after  interest  has  been  lost,  I  suppose  little  good  would 
come  of  it,  but  I  believe  I  would  want  to  make  a  little  more  effort  to 
stimulate  interest  than  he  seems  to  advise. 

3.  I  can  think  of  no  way  in  which  to  measure  the  value  of  a 
ranger  meeting  other  than  to  measure  a  month  or  a  year  later  the 
accomplishment  attributed  to  it.  It  is  like  attempting  to  measure 

.  the  value  of  religious  training  in  some  respects.  But,  in  no  case,  do 
I  believe  the  success  of  the  meeting  can  be  estimated  at  its  close. 
The  fact  that  everyone  was  interested,  harmonious  and  active  in  the 
meeting  is  indicative  of  what  results  may  be  expected,  but  is  not 
conclusive,  and  only  time  will  tell  whether  or  not  the  meeting  was 
worth  while.  It  will  then  show  up  in  better  action  on  fire,  more 
efficient  management  of  the  range,  etc. 

4.  One  value  of  ranger  meetings  not  stressed  in  the  lesson,  is 
that  of  contacts  between  younger  and  older  rangers.  I  once  attended 
a  ranger  meeting  at  which  an  “old  head”  from  another  forest  was 
present  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  his  influence  on  the  younger  men 
was  very  beneficial.  He  had  the  enthusiasm  more  characteristic  of 
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youth  and  a  background  of  experience,  which  combination  commanded 
respect  and  admiration  and  his  presence  did  much  to  put  a  good 
spirit  into  the  meeting  and  the  younger  men  had  personal  contact 
with  that  spirit  which  carried  the  Service  through  its  early  years. 
I  have  often  heard  it  said  that  the  little  social  session  we  have  after 
our  Society  of  American  Foresters  meetings  is  the  best  part  of  the 
evening  and  that  the  discussions  after  adjournment  are  productive 
of  more  good  ideas  than  the  formal  papers.  So  even  though  the 
regular  program  of  a  ranger  meeting  does  not  always  include  a  lot 
of  valuable  stuff,  I  would  not  consider  it  time  wasted  always,  if  it 
gets  men  together  and  they  exchange  ideas  while  lunching  together 
or  while  sitting  around  the  hotel  or  bunk  house  in  the  evening. 

J.  F.  Conner  Custer,  South  Dakota 

1.  The  success  of  a  meeting  depends  directly  upon  the  interest 
which  men  have  in  the  subjects  to  be  taken  up.  I  believe  the  diffi¬ 
culty  which  we  have  had  in  the  past  in  arousing  interest  in  work  plans 
has  been  the  fact  that  we  tried  to  go  all  the  way  at  one  time ;  i.  e., 
there  was  an  effort  to  go  to  too  much  refinement  the  first  year  rather 
than  to  begin  with  a  very  brief,  simple  plan  such  as  a  mere  tabulation 
of  jobs  to  be  done  and  then  increase  our  degree  of  refinement  as 
rapidly  as  use  and  interest  in  the  plan  developed.  Our  present  plans 
(Ranger  Analysis)  would  have  met  with  much  more  approval  had  we 
been  content  to  stop  with  the  analysis  of  the  job,  with  its  time  esti¬ 
mate  and  then  spring  the  schedule  later.  Inother  words,  start  with 
the  fundamentals  and  increase  the  detail  as  the  plans  are  used  rather 
than  start  with  a  lot  of  detail  that  practice  dictates  must  be  discarded 
since  that  is  what  got  men  discouraged. 

I  am  entirely  agreed  that  in  ranger  meetings  we  too  often  try 
to  crowd  too  many  things  in  with  the  result  that  nothing  very  defi¬ 
nite  is  accomplished.  At  my  ranger  conference  this  year  the  main 
objective  was  to  sell  the  use  of  the  present  analysis  (work  plan).  As 
the  different  phases  of  the  work  were  discussed  I  endeavored  each 
time  to  tie  it  back  to  the  analysis  to  show  the  value  of  the  plan  wher¬ 
ever  possible  without  having  to  mention  it.  The  interest  which  I 
find  being  taken  in  the  analysis  during  the  season  will  help  me  esti¬ 
mate  the  value  of  the  conference. 

I  believe  there  is  often  considerable  accomplished  in  a  meeting 
by  friendly  argument.  If  persons  express  different  opinions  on  a 
subject  they  are  bordering  very  closely  on  argument  regardless  of 
what  we  call  it.  The  nearer  we  can  keep  any  new  idea  tied  to  a  defi¬ 
nite  case  the  better  since  it  is  much  easier  to  grasp  something  a  man 
can  see  in  the  concrete. 


E.  G.  Miller  Flagstaff,  Arizona 

1.  The  Bulletin  presents  the  subject  concisely  and  in  an  interest¬ 
ing  way.  The  methods  recommended  seem  on  the  whole  to  be  work¬ 
able. 

In  looking  back  over  a  number  of  conferences  and  meetings  I 
think  most  of  us  can  remember  some  of  them  as  having  made  last¬ 
ing  impressions  on  us — we  know  that  they  were  successful.  Others 
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we  remember  as  dull  and  uninteresting — so  far  as  we  were  concerned 
they  were  failures.  A  conference  is  a  good  deal  like  life — what  we 
get  out  of  it  depends  largely  on  what  we  put  in. 

The  meeting  that  we  recognized  as  having  been  successful  was 
successful  largely  because  it  was  well  planned,  and  because  the  leader 
inspired  the  men  to  put  themselves  into  the  meeting,  then  directed 
the  discussions,  and  saw  that  certain  men  did  not  do  all  the  talking. 
Interest  did  not  lag.  The  leader  did  not  do  much  of  the  actual  dis¬ 
cussing  himself  but  saw  that  the  subject  was  looked  at  from  the 
various  angles;  he  frequently  summarized,  and  probably  illustrated 
and  clarified  so  that  the  thing  would  “hit  you  in  the  eye”. 

The  meetings  that  we  remember  with  a  dark  brown  taste  in  our 
mouths  failed  largely  because  too  much  ground  was  covered  or  the 
leaders  did  too  much  discussing  themselves ;  got  into  arguments  and 
lost  their  tempers ;  tried  to  force  their  opinions  on  others  without  pav¬ 
ing  the  way  or  letting  the  discussions  bring  out  the  need  for  a  change. 

2-4.  The  lesson  fails  to  practice  what  it  preaches  in  that  the  leader 
says  a  lot  of  things  that  some  of  the  rest  of  us  might  have  said  if  the 
cobwebs  had  been  brushed  off  our  gray  matter. 

It  also  covers  a  lot  of  territory.  For  instance,  books  have  been 
written  on  “Making  and  Breaking  Habits”.  Goodness  knows  that 
most  of  us  need  to  break  some  habits  and  to  make  others,  but  if  it 
takes  Dorsey  or  Watson  several  chapters  to  even  start  to  cover  the 
subject  what  can  a  supervisor  do  in  a  few  paragraphs?  We  all  seem 
pretty  firmly  and  securely  “tied  to  the  past”  and  it  does  not  seem 
possible  to  change  our  ways  in  a  day  or  a  year.  I  know  a  ranger  who 
spells  possible,  “possiable”,  although  he  has  seen  it  spelled  correctly 
a  thousand  times,  and  he  will  spell  it  wrong  as  long  as  he  lives. 

This  lesson  is  really  another  lesson  in  Education  and  Training, 
for  is  not  one  purpose  of  a  ranger  meeting  to  give  the  men  a  chance 
to  think  under  circumstances  where  their  brains  will  be  stimulated  in 
a  way  that  they  can  not  be  stimulated  save  by  an  exchange  of  ex¬ 
periences  and  ideas? 

3.  It  is  difficult  to  actually  measure  the  value  of  a  ranger  meet¬ 
ing.  One  may  measure  potatoes  in  a  bushel  basket  when  they  are 
gathered,  but  one  meeting  may  continue  to  bear  fruit  for  years  so 
that  final  results  are  hard  to  estimate.  Results  may  be  measured, 
however,  in  terms  of  esprit  de  corps,  mental  attitude  and  quality  of 
work.  Meetings,  if  well  handled,  give  the  men  the  opportunity  to 
recharge  their  batteries,  and  I  wish  it  were  possible  for  our  boys  to 
meet  oftener.  Many  men  hesitate  to  venture  unless  led.  The  meeting 
is  a  good  place  to  start  a  man  on  the  right  track. 


A.  F.  Hoffman  Mancos,  Colorado 

1.  After  checking  the  methods  advanced  in  the  lesson  or  the 
bulletin  against  my  experience  with  ranger  meetings  and  conferences, 
I  am  willing  to  accept  only  part  of  the  methods.  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  a  meeting  or  conference  is  held,  something  definite  should  be  ac¬ 
complished,  that  is,  the  meeting  should  openly  state  that  it  is  for  or 
against  the  various  points  raised.  If  this  is  not  done  those  in  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  meeting  will  leave  it  with  the  idea  that  nothing  was 
accomplished  and  that  everything  is  still  up  in  the  air.  I  agree  that 
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it  would  be  better  to  have  those  who  attend  a  meeting  make  the  de¬ 
cisions,  but  if  they  fail  to  do  so  I  believe  that  the  conference  leader 
should  urge  them  to  do  so. 

3.  The  way  to  measure  the  value  of  a  ranger  meeting  is  to  de¬ 
termine  by  later  inspection  if  those  who  attended  are  practising  the 
new  methods  that  were  discussed  at  the  meeting  or  are  benefiting 
from  the  things  that  they  learned  from  the  discussions  that  took 
place  at  the  meeting. 

4.  The  Forest  Service  has  had  many  ranger  and  Supervisor  meet¬ 
ings  and  undoubtedly  much  good  from  them  has  resulted.  I  believe, 
however,  that  they  would  be  more  effective  if  they  were  more  of  a 
concentrated  nature,  that  is,  did  not  try  to  cover  too  much  ground 
and  did  not  last  too  long  each  day.  When  the  meeting  lasts  from 
early  morning  until  late  at  night,  those  in  attendance  are  always  hur¬ 
ried  and  soon  get  to  be  in  such  a  nervous  condition  that  they  neither 
do  good  constructive  thinking  nor  absorb  as  many  of  the  good  ideas 
that  are  presented  as  they  would  if  they  were  as  alert  as  they  should 
be. 


Roy  A.  Phillips  Grangeville,  Idaho 

This  lesson  teaches  something  in  the  matter  of  conducting  meet¬ 
ings  or  conferences  that  is  old  as  a  personnel  and  organization  prin¬ 
ciple  but  has  been  overlooked  to  a  large  extent  in  meetings  and  con¬ 
ferences.  An  unbiased  opinion  of  all  members  or  conferees  is  desir¬ 
able,  a  meeting  of  minds  is  necessary  before  an  agreement  can  be 
reached  or  anything  decided  upon.  Too  many  times  a  meeting  or 
conference  is  used  as  a  means  of  putting  something  over  without  much 
regard  for  the  opinion  of  the  members  as  a  whole.  It  is  very  true, 
particularly  in  an  organization  where  men  are,  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  inclined  to  respect  and  to  fall  in  line  with  ideas  expressed 
by  their  superiors  and  to  agree  with  them  although  they  neither 
fully  understand  the  true  circumstances  or  are  at  all  in  sympathy  with 
the  movement  as  later  developments  disclose.  In  direct  contrast 
with  this  is  the  tactics  pursued  by  the  employee  or  agent  who  at¬ 
tempts  to  influence  his  immediate  superior  in  new  or  improved  ways 
or  methods.  In  this  case  infinite  tact  and  diplomacy  is  generally 
employed  and  great  care  taken  that  no  open  expression  of  opinion 
is  made  or  no  opportunty  presented  for  a  clash  of  wills.  The  employer 
is  probably  led  along  under  indirect  influence  and  the  power  of  sug¬ 
gestion  until  the  seed  sown  so  discretely  bursts  forth  as  a  child  of 
his  own  brain. 

Any  man  who  has  the  opportunity  to  frankly  express  his  opin¬ 
ion  without  having  been  prejudiced  in  advance  is  much  more  amend¬ 
able  to  reason.  Having  expressed  his  opinion  in  advance  he  is  gener¬ 
ally  willing  to  go  ahead  and  do  the  best  he  can  regardless  of  circum¬ 
stances,  knowing  that  his  position  is  now  clear  and  the  burden  of 
responsibility  rests  with  his  superior  in  the  justification  of  the  pro¬ 
ject.  His  mental  attitude  might  be  visualized  as,  “I  do  not  think  this 
is  the  right  method,  but  if  you  still  think  so  after  hearing  what  I 
have  had  to  say  alright,  I  will  do  the  best  I  can,  perhaps  after  all  you 
are  right” — in  contrast  to — “I  will  do  it  because  you  say  so,  but  you 
weren’t  even  considerate  enough  to  hear  what  I  think  of  it,  so  I 
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won’t  try  very  hard.” 

The  field  meeting  plan  of  conference  is  undoubtedly  best  but  re¬ 
quires  infinitely  more  and  better  planning  than  an  office  conference. 
It  is  the  actual  doing  of  the  things  that  are  talked  about  in  the  latter. 
For  instance  we  have  talked  about  using  ploughs  on  fire  line  con¬ 
struction  at  nearly  ever  ranger  meeting  I  have  attended  for  fifteen 
years  and  the  majority  of  men  attending  apparently  were  favorable 
and  even  enthusiastic,  yet  in  actual  experience  it  has  been  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  get  ploughs  in  use.  Therefore,  I  can  see  now  that  it  is 
going  to  be  necessary  to  actually  get  a  plough  out  in  an  area  rep¬ 
resenting  a  fire  and  actually  plough  a  fire  trench  around  it.  To  demon¬ 
strate  the  plough  and  to  even  plough  a  few  furrows  does  not  seem  to 
get  the  idea  across  as  regards  its  possibilities  for  fire  use. 


J.  V.  Leighou  Hot  Sulphur  Springs,  Colo, 

I  can  very  well  agree  with  the  lesson  but  the  lesson  takes  the 
part  of  a  teacher  and  not  that  of  a  leader.  The  average  service  meet¬ 
ing  either  attempts  to  take  the  part  of  teaching  by  informing,  or  else 
indulges  in  too  much  random  discussion,  and  is  not  concentrated  on 
the  subject  on  hand.  In  general,  the  greatest  value  that  is  derived 
from  meetings  comes  from  the  interchange  of  ideas,  and  the  direct 
value  is  rather  difficult  to  measure.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  meetings  are  of  great  value. 

The  illustration  of  the  football  coach’s  method  is  good,  and 
brings  out  an  important  point — that  we  should  gradually  develop  our 
methods  instead  of  continually  throwing  away  our  old  methods  and 
trying  something  entirely  new.  While  some  new  plays  are  developed 
on  the  football  field,  the  change  in  the  game  is  a  gradual  development 
instead  of  a  radical  change.  It  is  more  essential  to  develop  and  build 
on  to  what  has  already  been  started  than  to  discard  the  old  and  try 
something  new.  The  new  play  may  be  fascinating  but  only  time  will 
tell  whether  it  will  be  effective. 


Rex  King  Safford,  Arizona 

4.  There  has  been  a  tendency  in  the  past  I  believe,  to  place  topics 
for  discussion  or  demonstration  on  the  program  of  a  meeting,  simply 
because  they  were  a  part  of  the  science  of  forestry  regardless  of 
whether  the  men  had  actual  use  for  them  in  their  regular  work.  A 
case  comes  to  mind  in  which  a  ranger  upon  his  return  from  a  meeting 
was  asked  what  he  considered  the  most  helpful  part  of  it.  He  was 
very  enthusiastic  about  the  meeting  and  said  that  the  best  thing  that 
he  got  out  of  it  was  learning  how  to  scale  logs,  something  that  he 
had  never  had  the  opportunity  of  doing  before.  This  ranger  had  only 
two  merchantable  trees  on  his  district  by  actual  count. 

In  formulating  a  plan  for  a  meeting,  I  believe  that  care  should 
be  taken  to  keep  it  entirely  out  of  the  class  of  a  circus,  a  competition, 
or  a  museum  of  curios  but  useless  facts  and  technique. 

In  district  training  camps  where  the  district  includes  Forests  of 
a  wide  range  in  conditions  and  where  the  policy  is  followed  of  appor¬ 
tioning  the  membership  of  the  camp  equally  among  forests,  there  is 
bound  to  be  more  or  less  training  which  is  useless  to  some  of  the  men. 
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Where  such  conditions  exist  it  would  seem  to  me  to  be  better  to  group 
the  men  according  to  work  conditions  and  point  the  training  specifi¬ 
cally  at  these  conditions. 

Of  course,  behind  all  meetings,  as  behind  all  training,  there  is 
the  factor  of  the  incentive  to  learn  and  improve,  and  no  plan  for  a 
meeting  should  be  made  without  giving  it  very  careful  thought. 

J.  N.  Langworthy  Cody,  Wyoming 

A  meeting  of  Forest  Service  men  is,  as  a  rule,  called  in  order  to 
introduce  a  new  idea.  It  cannot  be  classed,  in  its  entirety,  as  a  con¬ 
ference.  Our  meetings  have  been  conducted  more  on  the  informing 
or  instruction  plan,  and  are  therefore  managed  so  as  to  direct  thought 
along  certain  clearly  defined  lines. 

Probably  the  reason  why  so  many  meetings  fail  to  produce  the 
results  desired  is  that  too  much  is  expected.  If,  as  stated  in  “A  Man¬ 
ual  for  Conference  Leaders”,  where  the  informing  method  is  used 
only  25%  of  the  items  heard,  under  most  favorable  circumstances, 
can  ordinarily  be  recalled  at  the  end  of  the  second  day,  it  appears 
that  our  average  is  not  so  bad. 

Forest  Officers  usually  work  alone  and  form  habits  which  are 
hard  to  correct.  It  is  easier  to  follow  the  lines  of  least  resistance  and 
the  inclination  is  to  continue  the  old  practice. 

The  introduction  of  new  ideas  through  conference  seems  to  be 
the  most  efficient  method  according  to  accepted  practice.  If  this  is 
true  the  nearer  we  approach  this  method  the  greater  should  be  the 
results.  We  have  brought  about  some  important  changes  in  pro¬ 
cedure  by  means  of  ranger  meetings.  Our  old  work  plan,  in  use  prior 
to  the  present  ranger  district  analysis,  was  introduced  at  a  ranger 
meeting,  and  unlike  the  present  plan,  it  did  not  take  long  to  get  work¬ 
ing. 

G.  E.  Martin  Livingston,  Montana 

1.  In  my  judgment  the  attitude  of  the  conference  leader  should 
be  governed  largely  by  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  meeting.  If  the 
object  of  the  conference  is  to  bring  together  a  group  of  experienced 
persons  to  collectively  contribute  their  individual  thoughts  on  the 
possible  ways  of  meeting  a  common  problem,  then  the  judicious,  non¬ 
partisan  plan  of  leadership  is  undoubtedly  proper;  but  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  problem  about  which  there  is  or  may  be  a  diversity  of 
opinion  has  been  carefully  studied  and  a  satisfactory  solution  found 
and  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to  obtain  a  ratification  of  the  plan, 
then  it  would  seem  that  the  leader  would  be  justified  in  seeing  to  it 
that  his  proposed  plan  was  in  some  appropriate  manner  placed  before 
the  assembly  and  in  substance  approved.  This  idea  may  not  be  very 
democratic  and  would  not  be  justified  if  unrestricted  mass  thinking 
and  conclusions  were  always  correct,  but  unfortunately  they  are  not. 
The  leader  must  keep  his  eye  on  results.  If  he  is  adroit  enough  to 
get  the  group  to  champion  his  plan  as  their  very  own,  that  is  fine, 
but  a  good  idea  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  sidetracked  because  it 
fails  to  meet  at  first  with  popular  approval. 

4.  The  history  of  Forest  Service  meetings  is  one  of  evolution. 
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The  earlier  meetings  were  largely  directed  by  the  leaders  along  in¬ 
formational  lines,  while  during  recent  years  the  conference  plan  is 
more  generally  followed.  The  original  plan  of  meetings  and  subse¬ 
quent  changes  have  been  both  fortunate  and  logical.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  Forest  Service  there  was  but  a  small  group  of  men  who  had 
given  deep  study  to  our  forestry  problems.  They  were  faced  with 
the  necessity  of  informing,  instructing,  and  inspiring  a  rapidly  ex¬ 
panding  organization  of  unexperienced  but  earnest  men  anxious  to 
learn  and  follow  a  leadership  that  formulated  sound,  equitable  polic¬ 
ies.  Clearly  under  such  conditions,  the  instructional  meetings  yielded 
the  most  satisfactory  results.  Now,  with  25  years  of  achievement 
behind  us,  there  are  many  with  a  background  of  experience  and  study 
who  are  able  to  make  valuable  contributions  and  so  the  conference 
type  of  meeting  has  largely  replaced  the  earlier  form  and  from  now 
on  will  probably  be  the  most  useful. 

Andrew  Hutton  Durango,  Colorado. 

1.  The  lesson  brings  out  some  mighty  good  points  and  outlines 
the  proper  method  of  procedure  in  handling  meetings  and  confer¬ 
ences.  It  covers  the  ground  thoroughly.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  two 
big  points  brought  out,  and  which  need  attention,  are  that  “the  meet¬ 
ing  must  be  planned”  and  the  “discussion  directed”.  In  many  of  our 
meetings  we  have  been  satisfied  with  a  program  rather  than  a  plan 
and  in  many  cases  real  objectives  have  not  been  well  thought  out 
prior  to  the  preparation  of  the  program.  There  has  been  consider¬ 
able  improvement  along  this  line  in  the  past  few  years,  but  like  every¬ 
thing  else,  betterment  is  quite  possible.  As  to  the  directing  of 
discussion  we  have  often  failed  also  and  in  some  meetings  at  least 
undirected  arguments  between  individuals  result. 

Instructing  by  the  educational  procedure  such  as  has  been  done 
at  the  more  recent  field  meetings  is  accepted  as  the  best  method  in 
all  cases  where  it  is  applicable.  A  combination  of  this  and  the  con¬ 
ferring  idea  seems  most  suitable  for  our  purposes  with  the  former 
used  in  all  possible  cases. 

I  can  hardly  accept  the  idea  that  there  should  not  be  a  summari¬ 
zation  of  conclusions  reached.  I  believe  that  many  men  go  away 
from  a  meeting  wondering  just  what  conclusions  were  reached  on 
certain  subjects  and  how  they  should  proceed  in  the  future.  Putting 
things  to  an  actual  vote  should  probably  be  avoided  when  possible, 
but  voting  seems  better  than  leaving  the  point  up  in  the  air.  In  all 
cases  where  there  is  not  a  clear  showing  through  discussion  that 
there  is  a  majority  opinion  on  the  subject  either  voting  should  be 
resorted  to  or  the  chairman  should  summarize  the  discussion  and 
outline  the  procedure  to  be  followed.  Someone  must  decide  for  the 
group  as  a  whole  if  the  group  cannot  decide  among  themselves. 

E.  D.  Sandvig  Miles  City,  Montana. 

4.  From  the  lesson  and  accompanying  reading  material  I  take 
it  there  are  three  steps  to  perform  for  the  execution  or  realization  of 
a  successful  meeting.  Briefly  these  are: 

1.  Plan  the  meeting  which  involves: 
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a.  Defining  its  purpose. 

b.  Analysis  of  the  situation  or  problems. 

2.  Develop  thought  in  the  meeting  on  the  problems  involved. 

3.  Develop  from  the  composite  thought  of  the  meeting  concrete 
methods  of  execution. 

The  successful  realization  of  these  points  in  a  meeting,  however, 
does  not  guarantee  that  the  methods  developed  will  in  all  cases  be 
used,  even  if  unanimous  approval  is  given  them  in  the  meeting. 

I  am  unable  to  recall  at  this  time  one  single  feature  of  improved 
technique  from  the  last  group  conference  which  I  attended  approxi¬ 
mately  two  years  ago.  Perhaps  this  situation  is  my  own  fault  or 
inability  to  retain  new  ideas  as  expressed  in  a  general  meeting.  I 
faintly  recall  that  dozens  of  recommendations  were  made  in  the  last 
meeting  but  none  of  them  in  so  far  as  I  can  learn  have  come  to  fru¬ 
ition  in  the  form  of  revised  instruction  or  changes  in  the  procedure 
in  the  field. 

In  contrast  to  a  group  of  business  men,  a  group  of  Forest  Serv¬ 
ice  executives  can  accomplish  little  thru  meetings  to  improve  tech¬ 
nique  on  account  of  necessity  of  the  latter  group  to  fit  all  of  their 
findings  to  rigid  manuals,  standards  of  instructions  and  the  idio¬ 
syncrasies  of  executives  higher  in  line.  I  think  the  average  ranger 
as  well  as  the  majority  of  forest  officers  approach  our  own  meetings 
with  the  feeling  that  nothing  will  come  of  the  lengthy  as  well  as 
sometimes  irksome  discussions.  Probably  the  majority  look  forward 
to  the  meetings  from  a  contact  standpoint  with  favor  and  enthusiasm, 
but  the  reactions  to  the  other  purposes  of  meetings  are  largely  nega¬ 
tive  in  my  experience. 

I  think  this  unfavorable  reaction  that  I  have  encountered  to 
meetings  is  largely  due  to  lack  of  definite  objectives  for  the  meeting 
to  accomplish,  unskillful  handling  of  the  meeting  and  lack  of  en¬ 
couragement  and  follow-up  from  above.  We  decide  to  do  thus  and 
so  at  the  meeting  but  later  on  we  find  some  Branch  chief  or  other 
executive  opposed  to  the  procedure  and  the  matter  is  dropped  until 
some  courageous  soul  picks  it  up  probably  ten  years  later.  Perhaps 
the  stone  in  the  path  of  progress  has  been  removed  by  that  time  and 
the  measure  is  adopted.  I  find  a  distinct  note  of  discouragement  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  value  of  meetings  among  the  rangers  I  have  discussed  it 
with  except  the  value  found  in  establishing  contacts  with  neighbor¬ 
ing  forest  officers. 

The  training  value  of  meetings  lies  solely  in  their  ability  to  effect 
better  technique  in  the  expression  of  the  spoken  word.  In  other 
words  they  afford  some  training  in  public  speaking  or  afford  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  a  man  to  accustom  himself  to  addressing  an  audience, 
for  as  has  been  stated  a  new  method  is  not  really  learned  or  assimi¬ 
lated  until  the  man  actually  does  it.  The  average  meeting  does  not 
go  beyond  giving  “lip  service”  to  the  solution  of  problems  and  as 
a  consequence  a  lot  of  us  leave  them  with  our  thoughts  perhaps  a 
little  “fuzzy”. 

Geo.  M.  Gowin  Weaverville,  California. 

I  have  been  at  various  meetings  which  were  not  a  true  success. 
Some  of  them  have  been  similar  to  the  District  Forester’s  meeting 
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described  in  the  lesson;  trying  to  induce  the  participants  to  accept 
a  preconceived  plan  and  obviously  shown  all  thru  the  meeting.  The 
leader  was  arguing  for  his  idea  thru  it  all. 

Other  meetings  which  I  have  attended  were  more  or  less  failures 
because  they  were  carried  on  as  a  lecture  in  a  class  room.  With  oc¬ 
casional  questions  and  discussions  but  the  ideas  of  the  leader  were 
set  forth  along  the  lines  of  pure  instruction.  Some  took  notes  which 
did  not  give  them  a  chance  to  think  while  the  attention  of  some  was 
was  not  held. 

Other  meetings  have  tried  to  cover  everything  from  A  to  Z  in 
two  or  three  days  with  the  result  that  those  attending  forgot  about 
the  principles  brought  out  by  the  time  the  next  subject  was  broached. 

, Other  meetings  have  been  experience  meetings,  story-telling 
gatherings  where  due  to  faulty  guidance  things  but  remotely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  subject  under  consideration  were  allowed  to  take  up 
the  time. 

I  have  seen  field  meetings  lack  success  because  they  were  not 
planned  well  enough.  Due  to  lack  of  planning  things  began  to  drag. 
Then  there  was  a  decided  lack  of  interest  with  the  result  that  the 
ideas  desired  were  not  brought  out. 

I  might  go  thru  the  whole  list  of  “don’ts”  cited  in  the  literature 
of  this  lesson  and  show  where  some  meeting  I  know  of  has  failed  to 
secure  the  results  wanted  due  to  some  one  or  a  combination  of  these 
“don’ts”. 

On  the  other  hand  I  have  been  to  several  meetings  and  confer¬ 
ences  which  were  an  unqualified  success.  These  had  a  definite,  need¬ 
ed  purpose  in  mind  and  showed  evidence  of  careful  preparatory  work 
and  planning.  The  group  leader  asked  carefully  chosen  questions 
which  stimulated  thought  and  discussion,  kept  the  discussion  moving, 
kept  it  off  the  side-tracks;  he  gave  few  opinions  and  did  not  enter 
into  the  discussions,  he  made  points  at  the  proper  time  as  brought 
out,  and  gave  accurate  summarizations. 

I  am  willing  to  accept  the  principles  outlined  in  this  lesson  for 
I  have  seen  meetings  lack  success  because  they  failed  to  observe  these 
principles.  On  the  other  hand  on  analyzing  the  success  of  the  best 
meetings  I  see  that  it  was  because  these  principles  were  recognized 
and  followed  that  the  meetings  were  so  beneficial. 

3.  The  actual  value  of  a  ranger  meeting  is  reflected  in  additional 
accomplishment  or  better  accomplishment  of  the  jobs  the  rangers 
do. 

If  we  analyze  our  reasons  for  holding  the  given  ranger  meeting 
we  can  check  in  our  inspections  to  see  if  the  work  is  being  done  bet¬ 
ter  or  in  greater  quantity.  Having  a  purpose  and  knowing  it  we  have 
a  measuring  stick.  Observation  and  recording  results,  with  a  later 
analysis,  using  this  measuring  stick  will  show  us  the  value  of  ranger 
meetings. 

4.  Meetings  play  an  important  part  in  our  training  work  and 
therefore  in  our  administration;  both  ranger  meetings  and  guard 
meetings.  Since  so  much  may  depend  on  proper  training  received 
at  these  meetings  it  is  well  worth  our  while  to  put  our  best  efforts 
into  planning  and  thinking  these  meetings  out.  We  should  also  be 
careful  in  conducting  our  meetings  to  avoid  all  the  pitfalls  which  tend 
to  make  the  meeting  unproductive  and  observe  those  principles  which 
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make  for  success.  We  must  realize  that  to  insure  success  of  a  meet¬ 
ing  it  takes  real  work  and  cannot  be  left  to  chance. 

P.  Keplinger  Denver,  Colorado. 

Since  I  said  that  the  lesson  was  not  an  expression  of  my  own 
opinion,  I  suppose  I  should  say  that  this  is.  In  the  first  place.  I  think 
that  this  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  sets  of  discussions  we  have 
had.  While  the  individual  discussions  are  not  as  long  as  usual,  they 
each  seem  to  express  some  pretty  definite  idea,  and  as  a  group  they 
recognize  a  number  of  examples  of  faulty  methods  that  have  been 
used  in  the  past  and  give  an  idea  as  to  how  these  methods  may  be 
improved. 

Without  trying  to  enumerate  all  of  these  examples  here,  some 
of  those  most  mentioned  are :  Lack  of  a  definite  or  worthwhile  pur¬ 
pose,  going  over  the  same  old  ground,  no  real  need  for  meeting,  and 
spending  time  on  things  not  really  needed  or  used  in  the  work. 

The  discussions  recognize  definitely  two  distinct  kinds  of  meet¬ 
ings,  one  for  instruction  and  one  for  conference.  For  conference  the 
men  should  all  have  had  similar  experience,  be  about  the  same  rank, 
know  the  subject  and  have  a  definite  problem  to  discuss.  Not  all 
recognized  the  weaknesses  of  the  old  method  of  having  prepared 
papers  read  or  set  speeches  delivered.  The  Government  men  working 
under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  have  abandoned  that  method  entirely 
for  small  groups — thirty  to  forty,  or  fewer.  I  think  we  might  accept 
their  opinion  on  this  just  as  we  would  expect  them  to  accept  ours  on 
a  question  of  silviculture.  One  thing  they  say  is  that  this  opens  for 
discussion  the  entire  subject  while  for  best  results  it  should  be  opened 
up  a  step  at  a  time.  It  is  one  of  the  functions  of  a  conference  leader 
to  have  prepared  in  advance  an  analytical  outline  which  will  step  by 
step  lead  up  to  the  solution  just  as  we  discussed  it  last  year  in  our 
lesson  on  decisions.  Without  this  help  from  the  leader  few  men  can 
really  contribute  what  they  know  to  the  discussion,  and  conclusions 
are  reached  without  having  for  consideration  all  the  facts  that  the 
conference  group  possesses. 

Another  thing  which  a  few  of  the  discussions  do  not  recognize 
is  that  the  formal  resolution  is  not  the  best  form  in  which  a  small 
conference  group  can  express  its  ideas.  Probably  the  best  thing  that 
is  generally  recognized,  however,  is  that  we  do  not  need  to  follow 
precedent,  but  that  we  can  follow  whatever  seems  to  be  the  best 
method  of  reaching  our  objective. 

Several  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  are  really  no  sub¬ 
jects  left  for  conference  discussion  among  rangers  or  supervisors; 
that  everything  has  been  already  fixed  by  higherups.  I  cannot  agree 
with  this  idea;  I  think  there  are  still  a  lot  of  subjects  to  which  the 
rangers  can  contribute,  and  some  to  which  I  believe  they  can  con¬ 
tribute  more  than  can  any  other  group,  and,  further,  that  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  the  Service  to  give  them  the  opportunity  to  do  it. 

As  for  the  meetings  tor  instruction,  they  should  follow  the  general 
training  steps  which  we  have  discussed  or  will  discuss  in  other  les¬ 
sons.  While  the  discussions  do  not  cover  this  kind  of  meeting  to  the 
same  extent,  they  do  recognize  that  tellmg  is  not  training  and  that 
the  meeting  must  have  some  better  method  if  it  really  puts  things 
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over  and  gets  results.  And  after  all,  I  think  the  best  thing  of  all, 
is  the  emphasis  you  have  placed  on  the  idea  of  checking  up  in  the 
field  to  find  out  whether  or  not  there  really  are  any  “results”. 

Just  that  you  may  better  understand  what  was  said  in  the  les¬ 
son,  I  think  I  should  explain  my  distinction  between  a  discussion  and 
an  argument.  In  a  discussion  both  parties  have  the  same  objective, 
both,  or  all,  are  trying  to  get  at  the  facts,  while  in  an  argument  both 
are  trying  to  win,  to  put  over  their  own  idea,  sometimes  even  when 
they  know  they  are  wrong. 
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TRAINING  THE  PUBLIC— SECURING  COOPERATION 


The  supplemental  reading  for  this  lesson  will  be  found  in  the  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  Handbook,  on  pages  71,  72,  and  73.  This  isn’t  much  to  read, 
but  it  covers  a  lot.  Here  the  Extension  Service  summarizes  briefly  the 
whole  training  idea:  Know  your  stuff,  analyze  the  local  situation,  plan, 
then  do  and  get  the  other  fellow  to  do. 

However,  our  problem  in  training  the  public  differs  in  one  important 
element  from  that  of  the  Extension  Service.  That  Service  is  trying  to 
teach  men  to  follow  better  practice  in  their  own  work  or  business,  while 
we  are  training  men  to  help  us  in  ours.  We  would  make  a  poor  showing  on 
the  range  without  the  cooperation  of  the  permittees,  but  with  it  range 
administration  is  easy.  We  train  timber  operators  in  our  methods  of  log¬ 
ging.  We  can  force  compliance  with  contracts  but  we  get  better  results 
when  the  logger  understands  our  objectives  and  cooperates  in  their  at¬ 
tainment.  The  difference  that  our  different  objective  has  applies  only 
to  the  first  step — securing  interest.  We  have  got  to  find  some  contact 
point,  some  common  ground  from  which  to  start  to  create  an  interest  in 
our  work. 

We  talk  a  good  deal  in  the  Service  about  doing  things  through  “per¬ 
sonal  contact”.  We  educate  the  local  people  in  fire  hazards,  for  example, 
through  personal  contacts.  Now  personal  contact  is  not  a  method  but  an 
opportunity.  The  contact  must  be  planned  or  skillfully  handled  if  it  is  to 
get  results.  Starting  from  some  “contact  point,”  preferably  some  mutual 
interest,  you  systematically  switch  the  interest  to  your  problem ;  after  that 
it  is  largely  a  matter  of  training  on  the  job— getting  the  person  contacted 
to  do  something.  For  here  more  than  in  any  other  form  of  training  it  is 
true  that  there  is  no  learning  without  doing,  but  when  we  get  one  to  do 
something  we  can  hold  his  interest  and  teach  him  our  point  of  view. 

This  principle  of  doing  often  involves  other  fundamentals  of  human 
nature  (psychology)  which  perhaps  I  can  illustrate  better  than  I  can  ex¬ 
plain.  Take  this  example  of  a  planned  contact,  as  told  by  the  Forest  officer 
himself : 

“Last  summer  Supervisor  Blank  and  I  were  on  a  field  trip  and  driving 

from  E. . Park  to  the  B _  Ranger  Station,  and  stopped  at  a  crossroads 

store  just  outside  the  boundary  to  telephone.  I  got  into  conversation  with 
the  storekeeper  and  complimented  him  on  the  appearance  of  his  store  and 
the  stock  he  carried,  and  finally  in  a  conversational  way  we  were  talking 
about  the  value  of  a  recent  rain  and  the  general  fire  situation.  He  evinced 
an  interest  in  the  timber  in  the  region  and  remarked  that  it  was  certainly 
fine  that  no  fires  had  occurred  in  that  region  for  several  years.  We  said, 
“Yes,  and  the  credit  was  due  largely  to  the  people  who  lived  in  the  region.” 
He  said  he  believed  that  was  true;  that  local  people  were  careful  with  fire 
and  were  all  lined  up  to  take  action  if  a  smoke  was  discovered.  We  discus¬ 
sed  causes  of  fire  and  told  him  that  if  we  could  eliminate  campers’  and 
smokers’  fires,  we  would  be  close  to  the  elimination  of  man-caused  fires. 

“For  another  ten  minutes  we  had  an  interesting  talk  on  fire,  and  then 
I  asked  him  if  it  had  ever  occurred  to  him  that  he  was  in  a  strategic  posi¬ 
tion  to  do  a  lot  of  good  in  preventing  fires.  He  said  “No”.  It  was  pointed 


out  that  just  at  the  entrance  to  the  Forest,  visitors  were  in  just  the  right 
kind  of  environment  to  be  impressed  with  a  word  of  caution;  and  that 
since  many  people  stopped  for  gas,  oil,  or  supplies,  he  would  frequently 
have  the  opportunity  10  say  a  few  words  about  the  reed  for  care  with  camp 
fires,  matches  and  smoking  materials.  He  was  surprised  and  said  in  an  in¬ 
credulous  tone,  “Why,  do  you  believe  anything  I  can  say  would  be  of 
value?”  “Absolutely.  Sometimes,  you  know,  a  word  from  an  outsider 
goes  farther  than  one  from  a  Forest  officer,  who  may  be  said  to  do  it  be¬ 
cause  that  is  what  he  is  paid  for.”  The  grocer’s  face  lighted  up  and  he 
said,  “By  George !  If  you  really  believe  an  effort  on  my  part  would  be 
worth  while,  you  can  count  on  me  talking  to  ’em.  Haven’t  you  some  fire 
literature  or  something  1  could  give  them  too?” 

He  has  been  furnished  with  fire  booklets,  fire  buttons,  windshield 
stickers,  and  recreation  folders.  They  have  a  prominent  place  in  Pis  store 
and  he  is  proud  ol  them,  and  he  is  helping  to  educate  the  public. 

This  not  only  illustrates  planning  but  illustrates  also  how  a  general 
plan  can  be  made  and  then  easily  fitted  into  a  special  plan  for  an  individual 
case.  It  also  illustrates  a  characteristic  of  human  nature  which  I  believe 
is  by  far  the  most  important  with  which  we  deal  in  our  cooperation  work. 
It  is  a  fundamental  principle  which  has  long  been  recognized.  Benjamin 
Franklin  refers  to  it  in  his  autobiography.  It  is  also  found  in  the  Talmud. 

You  will  notice  that  the  man  really  became  interested  when  he  was 
shown  wherein  he  had  a  part  m  the  game,  a  concrete,  important  function 
and  responsibility.  Ino  one  really  gets  very  enthusiastic  about  the  general 
theory  ot  fire  prevention  or  in  the  fact  that  “Everybody  loses  when  tim¬ 
ber  burns.”  1  have  never  worried  any  over  my  personal  losses.  But  when 
you  get  a  man  to  give  something — do  something — then  your  man  becomes 
interested.  Also,  everybody  likes  to  do  something  for  someone,  do  favors, 
perform  public  services. 

You  remember  Franklin’s  story  of  how  an  influential  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Assembly  had  a  grudge  against  him  and  was  repeatedly 
doing  things  to  annoy  him.  Franklin  wanted  to  win  him.  But  instead  of 
trying  to  show  the  man  wherein  it  might  be  to  his  advantage  to  be  friends 
or  even  doing  the  man  a  tavor,  instead,  he  found  an  opportunity  to  ask  a 
favor  of  the  man.  The  man  granted  the  favor  and  became  Franklin’s  warm 
iriend  and  supporter.  Franklin  siates  the  general  principle  thus:  “He 
that  has  once  done  you  a  kindness  will  be  more  ready  to  do  you  another 
than  he  whom  you  yourself  have  obliged.”  I  have  seen  this  principle  illus¬ 
trated  time  alter  time,  and  so  have  you. 

Here  are  three  other  examples  from  widely  different  parts  of  the 
country  and  from  differing  activities:  (1)  A  ranger  on  an  eastern  Forest 
asked  an  habitual  woods  burner  to  take  up  supplies  to  a  fire.  He  refused ;  he 
said:  “Let  ’er  burn.  Good  thing — good  for  the  country,”  etc.  The  ranger 
said:  “Possibly  you  are  right,  but  anyhow  those  men  are  up  there  and  they 
are  hungry.  Will  you  take  them  something  to  eat?”  On  that  basis,  he  con¬ 
sented.  While  at  the  fire,  he  stopped  to  look  on,  got  interested,  started  to 
help,  caught  the  spirit,  and  became  a  good  cooperator.  Knowing  the  rang¬ 
er,  l  am  inclined  to  believe  this  didn’t  “just  happen”. 

(2)  A  little  celebration  was  being  held  to  emphasize  one  of  our 
achievements.  The  Supervisor  was  asked  to  ask  a  certain  man  for  his  car 
10  haul  Visiters.  The  Supervisor  objected.  “The  man  wouldn’t  do  it,  he 
was  an  enemy  to  the  Service,  and  no  good  anyhow,”  etc.  But  the  Super- 


visor  finally  asked  him.  He  donated  his  own  time  and  the  use  of  his  car, 
and  became  a  warm  friend  of  the  Service. 

(3)  A  stockman  of  wide  influence  had  been  from  the  beginning  op¬ 
posed  to  all  forms  of  range  regulation.  He  argued  that  the  stockman  knew 
best  how  to  handle  his  stock  and  the  range  and  that  he  should  not  be  inter¬ 
fered  with.  The  Supervisor  asked  this  stockman  as  a  favor  to  show  him 
on  the  ground  the  best  method  of  handling  stock  on  a  range  unit.  He  was 
glad  to  comply  and  explained  his  ideas  carefully  and  in  detail.  The  Super¬ 
visor  had  it  written  up  as  a  ‘Plan’  for  the  unit.  The  stockman  became  an 
enthusiastic  range  planner  and  insisted  that  plans  be  complied  with.  He 
was  a  great  deal  of  help  both  in  making  plans  and  in  putting  them  over 
with  the  rest  of  the  permittees. 

These  cases  all  illustrate  Franklin’s  principle  of  getting  a  man’s  inter¬ 
est  through  getting  him  to  do  something  for  someone.  The  woods-burner 
went  to  take  hungry  men  something  to  eat.  Having  done  them  this  favor, 
he  naturalv  felt  kindly  toward  them  and  less  antagonistic  toward  what 
they  were  doing.  Had  the  ranger  at  this  point  asked  him  to  help  on  the 
fire  he  would  no  doubt  have  refused.  But  the  contact  with  the  men  while 
in  this  favorable  mental  state,  the  feeling  that  he  had  done  a  good  deed, 
the  natural  inclination  to  follow  the  crowd,  led  him  on  to  active  help  on  the 
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DISCUSSIONS  LESSON  NINE 


W.  G.  Weigle  Seattle,  Washington 

The  Dr.  Franklin  principle  of  changing  a  non-cooperator  to  a  co- 
operator  by  asking  the  non-cooperator  to  do  something  for  you  may 
frequently  work  all  right,  but  it  has  not  been  my  plan  of  procedure. 
My  plan  has  been  to  be  friendly  to  the  non-cooperator  even  though  he 
continues  to  be  unfriendly  to  the  Service.  Under  this  procedure, 
you  will  soon  hear  the  non-cooperator  express  himself  kindly  toward 
the  ranger  and  others  befriending  him  and  from  this  condition  it 
is  but  a  short  step  from  the  non-cooperating  stage  to  the  cooperating. 

A  good  example  illustrating  the  effect  of  friendliness  on  the  non¬ 
cooperator  came  to  my  notice  on  the  Coeur  d’Alene  National  Forest 
in  1908.  An  old  timer  on  the  North  Fork  of  the  Coeur  d’Alene  River 
was  a  most  decided  rabid  hater  of  the  Forest  Service  and  everybody 
connected  with  it.  A  homesteader’s  trail  passed  through  his  place 
to  the  back  country  which  the  Forest  Officers  desired  to  use  but  he 
had  threatened  to  shoot  the  ranger  of  that  district  if  he  did  not  keep 
out  and  he  kept  out.  The  Supervisor  decided  one  day  that  if  possible, 
matters  should  be  fixed  up  with  the  old  man  so  that  the  Forest 
Service  could  use  the  trail  through  his  place,  so  he  started  through 
the  place  but  met  the  old  man  with  his  rifle  who  immediately  ordered 
the  Supervisor  to  get  out  who  made  no  suggestion  of  disobeying  the 
owner  of  the  property  but  before  going  asked  him  several  questions 
concerning  another  trail  leading  around  his  place,  then  bade  him  good- 
by  and  started  to  go  out  as  commanded  by  the  old  man  but  after 
making  a  few  steps,  the  Supervisor  pulled  the  morning  paper  out  of 
his  pocket  and  returned  and  handed  it  to  the  old  man  which  he  gladly 
took.  The  Supervisor  then  started  again  to  go  out ;  after  he  had  gone 
a  few  steps,  the  old  man  called  to  him  and  told  him  he  guessed  it 
would  be  all  right  for  him  to  go  on  through  his  place  as  it  was  much 
shorter,  and  there  never  was  any  trouble  about  any  forest  officer 
using  that  trail  from  that  time  on. 

A  short  time  after  that  the  Supervisor  stopped  with  the  old  man 
again  and  expressed  friendliness  and  after  several  meetings  the  old 
man  became  quite  friendly  and  one  day  within  six  months  from  the 
time  of  his  first  meeting,  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  Supervisor  stating 
that  he  was  enclosing  so  much  money  with  the  request  that  the  Super¬ 
visor  pay  his  taxes  and  by  accident  or  design  the  amount  was  several 
dollars  short.  The  Supervisor,  however,  paid  his  taxes  in  full  and 
sent  him  the  receipt  calling  his  attention  to  the  amount  sent  and  the 
amount  paid.  This  apparently  was  too  much  for  the  old  man.  The 
action  taken  by  the  Supervisor  was  highly  pleasing  to  him.  He  re¬ 
imbursed  the  Supervisor  in  full  at  his  first  opportunity  and  from  that 
time  on,  he  was  ready  to  fight  for  the  Forest  Service.  He  never  came 
to  town  after  that  without  dropping  into  the  office  to  say  hello  or 
give  information  about  the  region.  The  next  year  a  fire  broke  out 
near  his  place;  his  two  sons  worked  on  it  for  which  they  would  not- 
take  pay  and  the  Supervisor  had  difficulty  in  getting  him  to  accept 
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favor  and  gave  him  a  chance  to  do  something  for  someone.  He  refused 
to  argue  and  began  with  practice  rather  than  principle.  He  had,  however, 
first  analyzed  the  situation  and  had  his  own  plans  already  made.  He  knew 
the  range  management  principle  back  of  every  bit  of  “practice”  that  came 
up  for  discussion.  He  did  not  resort  to  telling  or  preaching,  but  through 
suggestion,  question,  or  reference,  tied  the  principles  of  management  to 
the  stockman’s  practical  knowledge  of  the  range.  The  stockman  was  being 
expertly  and  scientifically  trained,  trained  on  the  job  and  according  to  the 
recognized  principles  of  extension  practice.  There  is  a  lot  of  this  going 
on.  Our  purpose  is  to  improve  our  technique  through  an  exchange  of  ideas 
and  experiences. 


Suggestions  for  Discussion. 

1.  Do  the  principles  or  methods  of  training  on  the  job  which  we  have 
discussed  in  other  lessons  apply  to  this  problem  of  training  people  outside 
our  own  organization?  Give  an  example  of  a  good  training  job  of  this 
kind.  Analyze  your  example  far  enough  to  show  whether  the  method 
used  was  training  or  educational  and  whether  training  principles  apply. 

2.  Do  you  think  that  this  so-called  principle  quoted  from  Franklin 
is  really  a  principle  that  can  be  depended  upon  and  used?  To  what  kind 
ot  situations  will  it  apply?  Where  won’t  it  apply? 

3.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  really  a  technique  for  handling  these 
cooperation  cases  that  can  be  learned,  or  must  one  have  a  natural  “knack” 
lor  it?  By  taking  a  little  time  could  you  not  teach  a  ranger  to  use  fairly 
good  technique?  Can  you  cite  a  case  where  someone  has  very  materially 
improved  along  this  line? 


pay  for  the  meals  of  ten  fire  fighters  that  he  had  boarded  for  two 
days.  He  continued  to  be  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Forest  Service. 

The  Franklin  plan  may  be  all  right  for  non-cooperators  who  have 
about  decided  that  they  would  like  to  become  friendly  and  merely 
need  some  action  to  break  the  ice,  but  for  real  hard  nuts  to  crack, 
acts  of  friendliness  and  good  work  accomplished  will  bring  better  re¬ 
sults. 

Individuals  are  very  different  in  their  ability  to  develop  a  winning 
technique  and  the  ability  of  a  person  along  this  line  has  much  to  do 
with  the  degree  of  success  he  is  going  to  meet.  There  are  of  course 
certain  underlying  principles  that  can  be  taught  to  any  one  and  upon 
these  principles  it  should  be  possible  to  teach  the  average  ranger 
fairly  good  technique  to  apply  in  handling  cooperative  cases,  but  the 
technique  that  proves  successful  in  putting  over  your  point  today 
may  not  put  it  over  tomorrow.  To  be  an  adept  in  developing  and  ap¬ 
plying  technique,  you  must  be  able  to  quickly  change  your  technique 
so  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  immediate  conditions  and  that  phase 
of  success  in  developing  technique  is  hard  to  teach. 


J.  F.  Brooks  Missoula,  Montana 

1.  The  training  of  people  outside  the  organization  requires  the 
use  of  the  methods  previously  discussed  to  even  greater  extent  than 
in  the  case  of  training  within.  The  member  of  the  organization  may 
buckle  down  and  learn  to  hold  his  job  while  the  outsider  can  get  up 
and  go  home  if  the  subject  is  not  made  interesting. 

One  of  the  most  skillfully  handled  jobs  of  training,  which  has 
come  to  my  attention,  was  the  case  of  a  ranger  putting  across  the 
blanket  herding  idea  to  a  sheepman.  He  was  unable  to  do  much  by 
just  telling  him  how  to  handle  the  sheep  on  the  range.  But  along 
toward  the  end  of  the  season  came  an  opportunity  which  he  took 
advantage  of  and  although  it  was  in  nature  the  opposite  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  Franklin,  it  worked  the  same  way.  The  ranger  was  mak¬ 
ing  his  last  trip  over  the  range  and  encountered  this  man’s  herder 
and  sheep  in  a  snow  storm.  The  camp  tender  was  sick  so  the  ranger 
took  his  outfit  and  moved  the  camp  into  a  lower  country  and  then 
went  back  and  helped  the  herder.  The  owner  of  the  sheep  still  tells 
people  about  it.  That  fall  the  ranger  in  talking  losses,  lamb  weights, 
etc.,  was  able  to  work  in  enough  “propaganda”  for  one-night  bedding 
to  get  the  sheepman  interested.  The  ranger  won  his  confidence, 
respect  and  gratitude  by  the  efficient,  voluntary  assistance  he  gave. 
The  permittee  evidently  realized  that  here  was  a  ranger,  who  might 
actually  know  a  little  about  handling  sheep  on  the  range  and  the 
next  year  got  his  herder  a  tepee  and  since  then  will  not  have  a 
herder  who  does  not  use  the  one-night  bedding  system.  In  this  case 
the  ranger  got  his  lesson  over,  not  so  much  through  demonstrating 
what  he  wanted  done,  but  by  demonstrating  that  he  knew  something 
about  handling  sheep  and  the  thought  evidently  suggested  itself  to 
the  permittee  that  he  might  know  enough  to  justify  a  little  attention 
to  what  he  said. 

2.  Last  summer  I  saw  an  addition  to  the  number  of  friends  of 
the  Service,  through  the  application  of  the  principle  quoted  from 
Franklin.  There  was  a  fire  about  a  mile  from  the  ranch  of  a  man, 
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who  had  been  very  indifferent  to  forest  protection.  The  ranger  asked 
permission  to  camp  a  crew  of  25  men  at  his  ranch  and  very  grudging 
consent  was  given.  Soon  they  were  using  his  telephone  and  asking 
little  favors.  The  ranger  saw  to  it  that  the  men  were  orderly  and 
the  camp  kept  clean,  gates  closed,  etc.  Soon  the  rancher  became  in¬ 
terested  in  the  equipment,  method  of  running  the  camp  and  the  dis¬ 
patch  with  which  the  fire  was  controlled  and  before  the  crew  left, 
he  donated  a  chicken  dinner,  milk  to  drink  and  cream  for  their  coffee. 
He  said  he  had  not  thought  much  of  the  Forest  Service  before  and 
this  opportunity  to  assist  in  its  work  was  the  thing  which  resulted 
in  the  acquisition  of  a  new  supporter  and  per  diem  guard.  I  believe 
that  any  time  you  can  get  some  one  to  help,  that  a  friend  will  be  made, 
but  not  all  people  will  respond  when  asked.  Witness  the  case  of  the 
rancher  or  logger,  who  has  brush  to  dispose  of  and  when  it  “accident¬ 
ally”  catches  fire  in  the  closed  season,  you  are  apt  to  get  help  of 
questionable  value  when  you  try  to  control  the  fire. 

3.  The  knack  for  handling  these  cooperation  cases  seems  to  be 
necessary  for  the  handling  of  the  unexpected  one  of  a  different  nature, 
but  I  believe  a  man  can  be  coached  to  handle  a  particular  case  or 
class  of  cases  by  planning  with  him  the  approach  and  attempting  to 
forsee  the  reactions  of  the  party  or  parties  to  be  dealt  with.  I  know 
that  I  often  get  help  from  another  in  such  instances  by  getting  a  line 
on  the  interests,  prejudices  and  hobbies  of  a  person  I  want  to  make 
some  special  point  with.  The  technique  can  be  taught  to  another 
but  patience,  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others,  perseverance 
and  such  qualities  are  not  always  so  easily  instilled. 

W.  E.  Lockhart  Choteau,  Montana 


The  principles  of  training  on  the  job  are  quite  similar  both  within 
and  outside  the  Service,  except  in  the  method  of  obtaining  interest. 
Generally  it  is  necessary  to  show  the  individual  or  group  that  there 
is  something  of  a  personal  advantage  to  him  or  them  in  following 
your  suggestion.  Your  proposition  may  sound  well  in  theory  but  the 
average  man  will  question  whether  it  is  enough  better  to  pay  for  the 
change  in  plans  and  habits.  Most  men  believe  that  their  situation, 
conditions,  etc.,  are  different  and  generally  a  demonstration  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  convince  the  majority  that  anything  new  in  the  way  of  plans 
or  procedure  is  worth  while. 

In  order  to  convince  a  large  grazing  community  that  the  segre¬ 
gation  of  breeding  stock  on  the  range  was  both  beneficial  and  practical 
one  stockman  was  selected  who  agreed  to  allow  the  Service  to  manage 
his  breeding  cattle  on  a  segregated  range  for  a  few  seasons.  Other 
than  this  class  division  the  cattle  were  handled  m  much  the  same 
manner  as  the  other  stock  on  adjoining  range.  After  two  seasons 
the  results  were  sufficiently  successful  to  sell  the  practice  to  the 
stockmen  in  the  locality. 

I  believe  that  Franklin’s  principle  is  one  that  will  generally  work. 
I  recall  one  instance  where  many  of  the  stockmen  on  a  certain  Forest 
range  were  openly  and  bitterly  opposed  to  the  proposed  range  man¬ 
agement  plans.  The  situation  had  practically  reached  a  deadlock  and 
a  Forest  Officer  was  decidedly  unpopular.  The  chief  among  the  un- 
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friendly  agitators  was  selected.  An  overnight  visit  was  made  at  his 
home,  a  favor  in  a  minor  problem  was  requested  and  granted.  This 
led  to  other  negotiations  and  requests  for  cooperation.  His  egotism 
was  aroused  and  in  a  short  time  he  was  a  staunch  supporter  and  was 
very  instrumental  in  selling  the  whole  plan  to  the  others. 

I  have  seen  this  same  system  worked  in  fire  suppression  and 
other  problems. 

This  system  will  not  work  unless  the  person  contacted  is  made 
to  feel  that  you  really  desire  his  help  and  it  is  not  merely  a  peace 
offering. 

Tact  and  diplomacy  are  attributes  which  figure  very  materially 
in  such  work  but  any  man  with  normal  intelligence  can  be  taught  to 
manage  the  ordinary  cooperative  cases.  There  are  cases,  however, 
which  tax  the  ability  of  the  best  salesmanship. 

Sometimes  the  situation  crowds  us  before  we  are  sure  of  our 
ground  and  mistakes  have  been  made  in  selling  an  inferior  article 
or  proposition  and  such  errors  will  take  years  to  live  down. 


C.  E„  Favre  Kemmerer,  Wyoming 

It  is  believed  that  there  is  really  technique  that  can  be  learned 
for  handling  cooperative  cases.  Certainly  any  one  can  study  the 
various  methods  to  be  used  in  securing  cooperation  together  with 
examples  wherein  they  are  effective  or  non-effective  and  know  much 
better  when  and  how  to  apply  them.  I  am  quite  decidedly  of  the 
opinion  that  Rangers  can  generally  improve  in  the  handling  of  co¬ 
operative  work  through  a  study  of  methods  to  be  applied.  In  fact  any 
of  us  can  learn  a  lot  about  cooperation. 

The  so-called  Franklin  principle  will  very  often  work  and  it  is 
one  of  our  most  valuable  methods  to  use,  but  personally  I  have  had 
about  as  many  cases  that  did  not  work  by  using  this  method  as  I) 
have  of  those  that  did  work.  Perhaps,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  great¬ 
est  percentage  did  not  work.  For  example  we  had  an  individual  in 
this  neighborhood  who  grumbled  a  lot  about  Government  control  of 
ranges.  We  tried  out  the  method  of  asking  favors  of  him.  The  favors 
were  granted  personally  but  still  the  grumbling  keeps  on  going  about 
the  same  as  usual.  In  another  case  we  had  a  grazing  trespasser  in 
the  vicinity  and  we  have  tried  to  secure  closer  cooperation  through 
asking  favors  of  him  also,  but  still  the  trespassing  goes  on.  Appar¬ 
ently  he  may  be  banking  too  strongly  on  the  granting  of  favors  and 
that  therefore  trespass  is  justified.  One  of  course  can  overdo  this 
Franklin  principle  in  many  cases  i  believe. 

Certainly  it  will  be  necessary  to  study  the  individuals  and  apply 
whatever  method  appears  to  be  most  likely  to  secure  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults. 


Roy  A.  Phillips  Grangeville,  Idaho 

1.  Training  on  the  job  as  discussed  in  other  lessons  does  apply 
to  persons  outside  the  organization.  1  think  that  we  have  not  given 
ihis  phase  of  training  woik  the  attention  it  merits  and  I  have  known 
ot  instances  where  roiesu  ofiicers  have  even  discouraged  outside  aid 
and  shown  scant  courtesy  wnere  fires  nad  been  reported  and  aid 
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rendered  by  individuals,  claiming  that  the  action  had  hindered  and 
complicated  the  handling  of  fires  and  that  the  protection  organization 
was  adequate  to  do  the  job  without  outside  help.  This  attitude  is 
apt  to  develop  where  a  strong  organization  is  in  effect  and  is  in 
direct  contrast  to  the  regions  where  fire  protection  is  dependent 
almost  wholly  through  cooperation  with  the  public. 

A  fire  patrolman  had  the  following  experience  a  good  many  years 
ago  and  before  the  time  there  were  any  restrictions  on  setting  fires 
promiscuously  during  the  danger  period.  A  section  foreman  persisted 
in  setting  tie  piles  afire  and  leaving  them  unattended.  The  patrolman 
put  out  these  fires  regularly  to  prevent  them  from  spreading  to  the 
forest  and  in  return  reaped  only  abuse  from  the  section  foreman 
who  could  not  be  made  to  see  that  any  danger  existed.  Finally  the 
foreman  set  a  fire  at  the  edge  of  town  and  as  the  forest  was  in  no 
immediate  danger  when  the  patrolman  found  it,  he  let  it  burn,  warn¬ 
ing  the  section  boss  that  it  was  dangerous.  A  brisk  wind  came  up 
in  the  evening  and  carried  the  fire  into  town  forcing  the  entire  popu¬ 
lation  to  fight  to  save  the  town.  The  section  boss  was  cured  for  all 
time  and  for  many  years  was  the  best  cooperator  in  the  locality, 
often  leaving  the  railroad  right  of  way  to  go  distances  of  several 
miles  to  put  out  fires  on  his  own  initiative.  It  is  needless  to  add  that 
fires  on  the  right  of  way  were  always  promptly  extinguished  there¬ 
after.  The  patrolman  could  easily  have  put  the  fire  out  when  he 
found  it;  but  he  was  resourceful  enough  to  reason  out  a  method  for 
educating  the  foreman  to  a  sense  of  fire  consciousness  that  could  not 
be  developed  except  by  rather  drastic  measures.  The  situation  pro¬ 
vided  an  opportunity  for  both  education  and  training  as  there  was 
an  opportunity  for  following  up  one  with  the  other  when  the  wall 
of  prejudice  had  been  broken  down. 

2.  The  principle  will  apply  generally  to  the  great  majority  of 
cases  wherever  the  results  are  worth  the  effort.  Any  man  who  has 
any  degree  of  importance  in  the  community  is  worth  spending  a  lot 
of  time  and  effort  on.  There  is  no  set  rule  that  will  work  in  all  cases. 
I  have  known  of  a  case  or  two  where  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to 
physical  prowess  to  gain  the  end,  and  even  then  it  was  not  always 
necessary  to  win  the  fight  but  perhaps  the  gameness  displayed  won 
over  the  opponents  admiration  and  eventually  won  his  friendship. 
There  is  invariably  some  weak  spot  in  any  man’s  armor  and  the 
average  intelligent  administrator  can  pierce  it  if  given  time. 


Wm.  V.  Mendenhall,  Warren  T.  Murphy  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

1.  We  have  found  that  in  many  instances  we  can  train  outside 
cooperators  as  we  would  our  own  organization.  However,  we  have  to 
modify  our  procedure  somewhat  but  the  basic  principles  are  the  same. 
The  bulk  of  our  training  though  is  educational,  especially  upon  the 
Angeles  Forest  where  there  are  such  large  numbers  of  people  to  be 
won  over  as  cooperators.  Our  problem  has  largely  been  one  of  selling 
the  idea  of  watershed  and  recreational  values  lying  within  our  Forest 
to  the  residents  adjacent  10  the  area,  and  teaching  them  the  cardinal 
pomts  oi  fire  prevention.  .  . 

In  19^8  we  interested  a  local  American  Legion  Post  in  forest 
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conservation  work,  largely  through  the  activity  of  a  Conservation 
Committee  within  the  Post  composed  of  our  local  ranger,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  local  Izaak  Walton  League  Chapter,  and  one  of  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  County  Conservation  Association.  These  three  men  sold 
the  idea  of  conservation  to  the  members  of  the  Post  and  aroused 
within  them  a  desire  to  do  something  tangible.  Acting  upon  that 
desire  for  action,  they  came  to  us  and  asked  us  what  they  could  do 
to  help  us.  We  suggested  that  they  form  an  emergency  unit  that 
could  be  drawn  upon  as  a  reserve  for  timekeepers,  assistant  camp 
bosses,  crew  leaders,  assistant  dispatchers,  etc.  They  took  up  our 
suggestion  and  during  that  winter  we  held  meetings  with  this  emer¬ 
gency  unit  and  gave  them  training  in  the  various  jobs  much  as  we 
would  have  trained  our  own  short  term  men.  At  the  end  of  thte 
course  of  lessons  we  held  a  field  demonstration  at  which  the  various 
jobs  were  demonstrated. 

As  to  the  methods  applied  in  this  case  of  training  cooperators, 
we  believe  that  both  the  educational  and  training  principles  were 
applied.  In  the  first  place  by  educational  methods  these  men  were 
led  to  a  desire  to  help  us  and  in  the  second  place  job  training  principles 
were  made  use  of  to  train  them  in  the  performance  of  their  various 
jobs  as  cooperators  with  us.  We  believe  that  the  bulk  of  our  work 
in  training  persons  outside  of  our  organization  will  involve  both  the 
educational  and  the  job  training  principles.  Of  course,  as  I  men¬ 
tioned  above,  educational  methods,  on  this  Forest  at  least,  will  always 
be  more  widely  used  than  the  training  principle  as  the  job  training 
methods  will  only  apply  with  limited  groups  as  cited  in  the  example. 

2.  The  psychological  principle  quoted  from  Benjamin  Franklin 
we  believe  will  often  apply,  in  fact  the  action  of  the  cooperators  we 
mentioned  in  the  previous  portion  of  this  discussion  was  another  in¬ 
stance  of  its  working.  All  of  the  members  of  this  reserve  unit  by 
donating  their  time  on  two  evenings  a  month  and  learning  how  to  act 
in  various  capacities  as  cooperators  became  vitally  interested  in  our 
problems,  and  felt  that  they  were  really  performing  a  public  service 
of  value  whereas  if  they  had  not  performed  this  service  they  would 
not  have  been  such  ardent  supporters  of  the  Forest  Service. 

It  is  recognized  that  this  above  described  training  problem  is 
not  in  the  same  class  as  the  problem  suggested  in  the  lesson,  in  that 
the  cooperators  in  this  case  had  the  correct  attitude  when  the  train¬ 
ing  was  started.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Benjamin  Franklin  principle 
would  hardly  apply  except  in  cases  where  the  cooperators  attitude 
was  wrong  and  had  to  be  corrected.  Very  often  the  cooperator’s 
viewpoint  on  the  best  methods  or  doing  things  is  fundamentally 
wrong,  but  he,  however,  considers  himseli  a  hearty  cooperator  with 
the  Fores „  Service.  Agam  we  xind  men  that  do  not  wish  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  cooperators,  whose  attitude  is  one  that  assumes  that  our 
principles  are  entirely  wrong  and  m  each  case  it  is  necessary  to 
analyze  the  subject  of  training  quite  thoroughly  before  deciding  upon 
the  correct  course  oi  action. 

It  is  our  opinion  that,  the  principle  of  Franklin  will  be  most  ap¬ 
plicable  to  situations  in  which  the  favor  performed  will  tie  right  into 
the  point  that  it  is  desired  to  pm  across.  For  instance  the  “light 
burner’'  mentioned  m  the  lesson  periormed  a  favor  in  connection  with 
lire  suppression  and  the  gentleman  with  the  pronounced  views  on 
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stock  handling  rendered  a  favor  in  the  field  of  grazing.  In  other 
words  the  performance  of  miscellaneous  favors  may  not  bring  about 
the  desired  results  if  a  man’s  antagonism  lies  along  one  well  defined 
line.  The  antagonist  should  always  be  gauged  by  the  Forest  officer 
and  a  well  thought  out  plan  of  action  evolved  .  .  . 

J.  N.  Temoler  Butte,  Montana 

2.  I  think  that  the  principle  attributed  to  Franklin  is  one  that 
can  be  depended  upon  and  used  effectively  in  many  cases  since  it 
gives  the  person  granting  the  favor  a  certain  sense  of  superiority. 
However,  don’t  ever  ask  a  favor  involving  money  or  goods,  since  such 
a  request  is  sure  to  cheapen  the  Service  and  its  personnel  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public.  Ask  only  such  favors  as  may  be  granted  without 
tangible  cost,  since  in  common  with  many  of  us,  the  bulk  of  the 
public  has  not  yet  learned  to  regard  time  or  effort  as  simply  another 
form  of  money. 

3.  I  feel  certain  that  there  is  a  technique  for  handling  these 
cooperation  cases  and  that  it  is  not  imperative  that  one  have  a  natural 
“knack”  for  it.  Certainly  one  can  teach  a  ranger  to  use  fairly  good 
technique  and  the  following  is  an  example:  On  one  of  the  Deerlodge 
range  divisions  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  proper  distribu¬ 
tion  if  the  allotment  is  to  carry  the  permitted  stock  through  the 
entire  grazing  season  without  damage  to  the  range,  and  of  course 
salting  is  the  “deus  ex  machina.”  The  ranger,  new  to  the  district, 
experienced  much  difficulty  in  getting  the  salt  distributed  properly 
and  in  sufficient  amounts  and  was  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
location  of  some  of  the  salt  grounds.  He  was  advised  to  get  some 
representative  permittees  to  assist  him  in  relocating  some  of  the 
salt  grounds  and  to  pass  on  some  locations  that  had  already  been 
decided  upon.  This  was  done  and  after  the  Ranger  had  demonstrated 
the  efficiency  of  pack  saddle  distribution  no  further  trouble  was 
experienced  although  the  permittees  were  not  convinced  of  the  need 
for  certain  salt  grounds  that  had  been  located  without  their  advice. 
However,  the  utilization  secured  in  1929  was  convincing  and  the 
president  of  their  stock  association  claims  that  without  these  partic¬ 
ular  salt  grounds  the  range  would  not  have  carried  their  stock  through 
the  season. 

Now  the  ranger  who  put  this  over  is  one  of  the  “old-timers”  not 
particularly  polished  in  his  diction  nor  tactful  in  his  conversation,  but 
with  a  hmt  or  two  he  not  only  secured  some  valuable  cooperation  but 
won  the  respect  of  the  permittees  with  whom  he  was  associated.  He 
does  not  possess  a  knack  for  this  sort  of  work  but  through  super¬ 
visory  instructions  and  assistance  as  well  as  a  will  to  succeed  he  has 
acquired  some  little  technique  in  handling  this  kind  of  a  job.  The 
sellmg  methods  of  Messrs.  Push  and  Pep  will  not  necessarily  over¬ 
come  the  sales  resistence  of  the  average  permittee;  they  will  only 
confuse  him.  My  advice  is  to  use  a  personal  contact  training  hack- 
amore  and  you  won’t  need  a  bit  (of  educational  apparatus)  to  gentle 
your  permittees. 
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George  M.  Gowen  Weaverville,  California 

We  have  said  in  training  our  own  men  that  you  can  not  teach  a 
man  something  entirely  new.  You  have  to  tie  it  to  something  with 
which  he  has  had  experience.  The  same  principle  applies  with  those 
outside  the  service.  We  have  to  tie  what  we  want  them  to  do  with 
something  with  which  they  already  know.  With  the  sportsman  we 
use  fish,  game,  water,  game  cover  to  get  our  fire  prevention  measures 
over.  With  the  lumberman  we  use  operating  costs,  absence  of  delays 
due  to  freedom  from  fire  in  getting  him  to  be  heartily  in  accord  and 
cooperative  with  the  smoking  regulation,  prompt  attack  on  fires, 
use  of  protective  devices  and  preparedness  measures  such  as  the  fire 
plan,  tool  caches. 

“Show  me”  trips  are  of  inestimable  value  when  leaders  of  a  com¬ 
munity  are  taken  out  to  and  shown  the  reasons  (why)  and  the  results. 
A  lasting  impression  is  made  upon  these  men  and  they  then  have  a  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  and  the  ground  is  prepared  when  we  are  ready  to 
sow  our  seed,  whether  it  be  for  securing  cooperation,  compliance  with 
certain  regulations,  or  action.  The  recent  Congressional  party  which 
made  the  trip  thru  the  various  National  Forests  last  summer  is  an 
example  of  this.  The  Forester  was  and  will  be  able  in  the  future  to 
present  his  needs  and  know  that  they  and  he  are  talking  the  same 
language. 

Training  methods  may  vary  as  far  as  “outsiders”  are  concerned 
but  the  general  principles  are  the  same.  As  an  example  we  require 
shovel  and  axe  and  the  camp  fire  permit.  Newspaper  publicity  is 
given  of  the  no  smoking,  shovel  and  axe  and  camp  fire  permits.  The 
agent  issuing  the  permit  using  a  matter  of  common  interest  (roads, 
games,  etc.)  starts  the  training  by  giving  a  good  fire  prevention  mes¬ 
sage.  We  thus  require  action  on  the  part  of  the  public,  the  securing  of 
the  permit,  the  possession  of  the  shovel  and  axe  and  refraining  from 
smoking. 

We  later  register  them  as  they  enter  the  Forest  again  impressing 
on  them  the  care  with  fire,  etc.  The  Ranger  later  visits  as  many  as 
practicable  leaving  the  message  again. 

This  is  not  all  education  because  we  are  requiring  one  of  the 
prerequisites  of  training — action.  This  arouses  and  maintains  interest 
much  more  than  lectures,  articles,  etc.  By  repetition  we  accomplish 
the  counterpart  of  requiring  a  trainee  to  do  his  task  over  and  over, 
since  the  public  is  being  trained  by  requiring  them  to  meet  our  re¬ 
quirements.  We  keep  it  up  until  we  get  what  we  want — elimination 
ot  camper  tourist  fires.  However  our  training  of  the  public  is  inti¬ 
mate^  connected  with  every  activity.  The  difference  between  good 
training  and  that  which  is  not  good  is  the  difference  between  having 
the  public  with  you  or  against  you  or  luke  warm. 

3.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  personal  characteristics,  tact,  method 
of  approach,  etc.,  of  the  ranger  greatly  influence  the  success  in  hand¬ 
ling  cooperation  or  P.  R.  cases.  But  since  P.  R.  enters  into  all  activi¬ 
ties  of  National  Forest  work,  is  closely  interwoven  with  them  all,  it 
is  essential  that  a  man  handle  his  P.  R.  work  satisfactorily  to  get  real 
success. 

it  may  be  a  coincidence,  but  I  do  not  think  so,  that  the  Ranger 
who  has  the  best  administration  is  the  one  who  is  usually  the  best 
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P.  R.  man.  By  the  “best  P.  R.  man”  is  not  meant  a  “hale  fellow  well 
met”  since  I  have  seen  the  quiet  unassuming  man  secure  the  best 
results. 

The  large  majority  of  our  P.  R.  work  is  by  personal  contact  and 
the  Ranger  is  the  man  who  has  the  most  contact.  If  he  lacks  tact,  is 
boastful  or  has  other  undesirable  qualities  his  efforts  along  this  line 
are  largely  nullified. 

Some  of  the  characteristics  that  hinder  the  Ranger  can  be  readily 
modified  by  the/  Supervisor  thru  training,  by  the  use  of  a  little  time 
and  effort.  Other  characteristics  take  more  time,  skill  and  work 
but  it  can  be  done  and  is  well  worth  while.  The  Supervisor’s  adminis¬ 
tration  is  judged  by  the  work  that  is  done  by  his  Rangers  and  due  to 
the  close  relation  of  cooperative  work  to  all  Forest  work  the  ranger’s 
work  is  a  reflection  of  his  success  in  cooperative  efforts. 


Huber  C.  Hilton  Laramie,  Wyoming 

1.  The  methods  of  training  on  the  job  apply  to  training  people 
outside  the  service  as  well  as  in,  but  under  different  conditions  and 
with  less  intensity  outside  the  service.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
training  of  fire  wardens  and  cooperators  is  a  case  in  point.  When 
we  first  discussed  the  project  of  having  picnics  for  fire  wardens  and 
cooperators,  we  early  in  the  analysis  decided  that  we  would  get  no¬ 
where  to  have  just  a  meeting  for  instruction.  However  by  announc¬ 
ing  a  fire  warden’s  and  user’s  picnic  we  found  that  the  men,  women 
and  children  would  come  and  that  the  men  selected  to  demonstrate 
fire  fighting  methods  seemed  to  take  pride  in  showing  their  neighbors 
that  they  knew  how  and  then  in  turn  would  instruct  the  untrained 
wardens  while  those  looking  on  could  not  help  but  absorb  some  train¬ 
ing.  With  forest  officers,  such  training  would  be  all  part  of  the  job 
but  with  cooperators  their  interest  must  first  be  aroused. 

2.  Frankly  I  am  doubtful  of  the  probability  of  an  extensive  use 
of  the  principle  given  by  Franklin.  I  do  not  think  the  average  man 
with  whom  we  deal  would  be  such  a  dub  as  not  to  know  that  we  were 
after  something  if  we  asked  him  to  do  us  a  favor.  In  dealing  with 
grazing  permittees  or  others  who  might  later  wish  a  favor  in  return 
which  we  would  find  hard  to  grant,  I  think  the  principle  is  unsound. 


C.  J.  Olsen  Richfield,  Utah 

1.  The  same  fundamental  principles  and  methods  as  previously 
discussed  in  this  study  as  being  applicable  to  our  own  organization 
apply  to  the  training  of  people  outside  our  own  organization. 

Any  training  or  educational  program  must  take  into  consider¬ 
ation  the  present  knowledge  of  the  learner  and  a  preparation  of  the 
learner’s  mind  must  take  precedence  in  the  training  or  educational 
program.  If  ideas  are  put  over  in  practice  in  proportion  to  the  ability 
of  the  learner  to  understand,  the  results  are  far  greater  than  by 
trying  to  leach  principles.  Principles,  although  they  appear  to  be 
understood  are  quite  often  too  abstract  to  make  a  lasting  active 
impression.  There  have  been  numerous  mistakes  made  by  the  Service 
in  lailure  to  consider  the  present  knowledge  of  the  learner  and  to 
prepare  the  learner’s  mind  before  the  idea  is  presented. 
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There  are  few  Forest  Officers  who  have  not  had  both  favorable 
and  unfavorable  experiences  in  putting  over  new  ideas  to  the  public 
and  it  is  very  easy  to  reflect  upon  these  experiences  and  determine 
why  the  success  or  failure.  In  my  experience  it  is  better  to  put  over 
new  ideas  by  practical  concrete  methods  only  as  fast  as  they  can  be 
understood  and  accepted  as  facts.  Preparation  of  the  public  mind  is 
one  of  the  main  essentials. 

At  one  time  it  seemed  an  impossible  thing  to  be  able  to  get  one 
of  our  stock  associations  to  consent  peaceably  to  the  tagging  of  all 
permitted  cattle.  The  main  opposition  coming  from  the  president. 
A  year  later,  after  careful  planning  and  preparation  the  idea  went 
over  and  the  association  bought  their  own  tags.  The  president,  as 
well  as  the  majority  of  the  members,  would  oppose  any  action  to  dis¬ 
continue  tagging  at  the  present  time.  The  method  was  largely  train¬ 
ing,  but  involved  some  educational  principles. 

E.  S.  Keithley  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

2.  The  Franklin  principle  is  working  all  around  us  every  day. 
It  seems  natural  that  most  all  of  us  should  like  to  please — to  do  some¬ 
one  a  good  turn.  Even  enemies  of  the  Ranger  would  be  pleased  to 
do  the  Service  (public)  a  good  turn  if  given  the  opportunity.  It  may 
be  hard  to  bring  about  in  some  cases,  but  the  desire  to  please  is  deep 
rooted  in  practically  every  normal  human  being.  We  can  use  this 
principle  much  in  our  contacts  with  users  and  others  to  good  advan¬ 
tage.  Also,  I  think  much  can  be  accomplished  for  the  Service  where 
Forest  officers  do  users  and  others  a  good  turn.  Both  principles 
have  their  place.  Many  men  have  been  made  good  cooperators  because 
of  assistance  rendered  them  by  Forest  officers.  I  am  wondering  just 
how  much  the  Forest  officer  was  being  trained  when  he  sold  the 
stockman  the  range  unit  plan,  and  how  much  he  conceded  by  way  of 
compromise  to  sell  him  on  the  plan. 

3.  Unquestionably  there  is  a  technique  to  be  learned  in  handling 
cooperation  cases.  Also  there  is  a  lot  of  natural  “knack”  in  it.  This 
“knack”  is  closely  associated  with  personality,  which  can  be  influenced 
but  not  materially  changed.  A  technique  can  be  learned  as  to  matter 
of  approach  and  to  know  when  the  time  is  opportune  to  strike.  The 
thing  is  susceptible  of  analysis  and  ought  to  offer  opportunity  for 
improvement. 


C.  A.  Mattson  Richfield,  Utah 

Some  of  the  fundamental  principles  involved  in  training  the 
public  m  forestry  ana  securing  their  cooperation,  have  to  do  with 
Knowing  the  facts  concerning  not  only  the  problems  on  the  Forest 
areas,  but  witn  problems  m  communities  dependent  on  National  Forest 
resources,  if  the  justice  of  your  cause  can  be  shown,  the  support  of 
the  public  can  mvanaoiy  be  secured.  'lhis  has  been  fully  demon¬ 
strated  m  numerous  cases.  A  lew  years  ago,  not  only  the  users  of 
the  Forests  in  Central  Utah,  but  the  citizens  of  surrounding  com¬ 
munities  were  generally  opposed  to  Forest  Service  policies,  and  any 
restrictions  put  over  by  the  Service  were  considered  an  infringement 
on  their  rights  as  citizens.  Situations  of  this  Kind  were  largely  over- 
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come  by  inducing  prominent  citizens  of  the  various  communities  to 
accompany  local  Forest  Officers  and  size  up  problems  on  the  ground 
and  get  first  hand  information  on  existing  conditions.  The  users  of 
the  Forests,  as  well  as  the  public  generally,  were  asked  for  their 
solution  of  the  problems  requiring  attention.  Such  action  gave  them 
an  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Forest  Service  and  where  opposition 
previously  existed,  cooperation  was  secured. 

A  very  prominent  stockman  of  one  of  our  communities  was 
opposed  to  the  creation  of  National  Forests  and  at  stockmen’s  meet¬ 
ings  he  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  voice  his  opposition  to  Forest 
Service  policies.  He  was  asked  to  assist  local  Forest  Officers  in 
making  some  needed  range  adjustments,  and  the  responsibility  gave 
him  an  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Service  and  his  previous  views  were 
changed  and  he  became  a  supporter  of  the  Service.  The  principle 
quoted  from  Franklin  not  only  applies  in  this  stockman’s  case  but 
also  was  made  to  apply  to  Advisory  Boards  of  Stockmen’s  Associ¬ 
ations,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  intensive  methods  of  range 
management  are  now  being  put  into  effect,  through  the  cooperation 
of  these  stockmen. 

It  is  quite  difficult  to  differentiate  between  educational  and 
training  methods  because  they  are  so  closely  inter-related.  However, 
the  educational  method  would  deal  principally  with  acquainting  the 
public  with  forestry  principles,  while  training  would  not  only  deal 
with  imparting  knowledge  but  in  securing  an  application  of  such 
knowledge.  I  do  not  know  of  any  cases  where  the  principle  quoted 
from  Franklin  will  not  apply. 

There  is  a  technique  for  handling  cooperative  cases  that  can  be 
learned,  and  a  ranger  can  be  taught  to  use  fairly  good  technique. 

C.  C.  Hall  Albany,  Oregon 

The  so  called  principle  quoted  from  Franklin  will  work  sometimes 
and  sometimes  not.  It  is  all  owing  to  the  type  of  men  you  are  dealing 
with.  I  have  seen  it  work  and  have  seen  it  fail,  probably  more  times 
than  it  worked.  Two  cases  stand  out  in  my  memory,  one  where  I 
gave  an  enemy  of  the  Service  the  opportunity  to  squarely  refuse  me 
a  meal,  which  he  did,  and  another  case  where  it  was  tried  on  a  would- 
be  cooperator  who  didn’t  cooperate  and  was  told  to  go  to. 

Speaking  of  using  different  methods  to  win  the  people  over,  I 
am  reminded  of  a  case  where  we  were  very  successful  in  clearing  up 
a  bad  situation  that  had  existed  for  a  long  time.  On  a  certain  Forest 
well  up  in  the  mountains  there  were  a  number  of  families  who  were 
of  the  Hill  Billy  type,  all  related,  and  who  were  fond  of  preying  on 
the  Forest  Service  men  and  giving  them  the  worst  of  it  at  every 
opportunity.  One  or  two  firemen’s  cabins  were  burned,  camps  rob¬ 
bed,  blankets  and  personal  equipment  stolen.  There  was  no  possible 
way  of  catching  the  persons  responsible  though  we  well  knew  some 
of  the  outfit  had  done  it.  One  day  while  riding  through  the  mountains 
1  met  one  of  the  young  men  belonging  to  the  bunch  and  who,  unlike 
most  oi  them,  was  a  fairly  good  worker  and  appeared  to  me  to  be 
the  most  reliable  of  any  i  had  met.  I  asked  him  how  he  would  like 
to  be  a  guard  for  that  territory,  talked  to  him  about  the  difficulty 
we  had  in  getting  the  right  kind  of  men  for  the  job  and  pinned  a 
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badge  on  him  and  gave  him  an  outline  of  what  we  wanted  done.  This 
settled  our  troubles.  His  relatives  were  so  pleased  that  Henry  was 
appointed  that  everyone  wanted  to  help  him  make  good  and  we  not 
only  made  friends  where  we  had  enemies  before,  but  solved  the  whole 
problem  at  one  stroke. 

Most  any  ranger  uses  psychology,  or  common  sense,  in  handling 
the  people  of  his  district.  Some  have  the  “knack”  and  get  farther 
than  others.  Some  rangers  are  misfits  regardless  of  time  and  pains 
taken.  One  time  I  had  an  important  district  that  was  kept  in  a  con¬ 
tinual  uproar  by  some  would-be  bad  men.  This  situation  was  cleared 
up  at  once  when  I  transferred  to  this  district  a  ranger  with  a  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  participant  in  the  Lincoln  County  War. 

Lester  Moncreif  Pendleton,  Oregon 

A  public  trained  for  cooperation  is  a  tremendous  asset  which 
can  be  obtained  with  relatively  small  effort.  The  volume  of  the 
training  job  is  large  in  the  aggregate  but  the  energy  expended  per 
capita  can  be  quite  small.  This  is  true  for  two  reasons:  first,  the 
objectives  are  simple  and  well  defined,  and  second,  the  trainee  after 
being  started  learns  almost  voluntarily  and  without  much  effort  on 
his  or  our  part. 

All  we  ask  of  a  cooperator  is  that  he  be  careful  with  fire,  or  that 
he  do  certain  small  detection  or  suppression  jobs  for  us,  or  that  he 
handle  his  stock  in  the  way  that  will  bring  best  results  both  to  him 
and  to  us.  These  objectives  are  easily  obtainable  because  they  depend 
mainly  upon  the  development  of  an  attitude.  As  soon  as  he  likes 
us  he  is  practically  a  cooperator.  From  that  point  it  is  a  minor  job 
to  develop  in  him  a  certain  degree  of  aptitude  in  fighting  fires  or 
handling  stock. 

It  is  striking  what  a  small  difference  there  is  between  a  co- 
operator  and  a  non-cooperator.  We  had  a  reporter  until  recently 
who  was  a  little  cooler  than  luke  warm.  One  day  reporter-fashion 
he  idly  inquired  about  the  work  at  hand  on  my  desk  which  happened 
to  be  a  ranger  district  analysis  and  work  plan.  An  hour’s  explana¬ 
tion  of  that  little  instrument  proved  so  enlightening  and  gave  him 
so  much  respect  for  us  and  our  job  that  he  became  and  has  since 
remained  a  warm  cooperator  and  friend.  I  consider  the  training  job 
for  that  reporter  practically  done.  It  took  an  hour.  He  will  continue 
to  learn,  it  is  true,  and  we  will  spend  time  teaching  him,  but  it  will 
be  mainly  through  the  process  of  his  doing  things  for  us. 

That  reporter  was  trained  accidentally.  There  is  no  reason  why 
a  little  analysis  could  not  have  shown  that  all  we  needed  to  gain  his 
cooperation  was  to  give  him  a  true  perspective  of  us.  The  next  man 
needs  something  else  but  that  something  is  probably  also  simple  and 
easily  supplied.  We  think  too  despairingly  of  the  large  number  of 
untrained  cooperators.  We  will  get  iarther  if  we  forget  that,  think 
more  of  how  easily  each  individual  can  be  trained  with  planned  effort, 
and  eliminate  accident  from  our  list  of  approved  training  methods. 

K.  Wolfe  Kooskia,  Idaho 

Franklin’s  principle  will  undoubtedly  work.  Probably  all  of  us 
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can  recall  personal  experiences  in  which  this  principle  played  the 
major  roll  even  though  we  may  not  have  recognized  it  at  the  time. 
Since  it  does  work,  it  certainly  behooves  us  to  make  use  of  it.  Our 
regulations  require  us  to  pay  our  way  as  we  go — we  avoid  the  accep¬ 
tance  of  favors  by  making  payment  for  minor  services  in  order  to  side 
step  future  entanglements.  Where  we  fail  to  bring  Franklin’s  prin¬ 
ciple  into  the  picture  is  that  we  leave  the  impression  that  the  deal 
was  on  a  strictly  business  basis,  when  we  could  leave  the  impression 
that,  regardless  of  the  payment,  we  have  obtained  and  accepted  a 
favor.  It  is  perfectly  possible  to  pay  in  full  for  value  received  and 
still  have  the  payee  feel  that  he  has  done  us  a  good  turn. 

How  about  working  this  principle  bad  wards?  Occasionally  we 
have  difficulty  in  doing  business  or  cooperating  with  some  particular 
individuals  because  of  an  antagonistic  or  lack  of  friendly  feeling  on 
our  part.  Wouldn’t  it  be  worth  while  to  deliberately  plan  to  do  those 
individuals  favors  in  order  to  overcome  our  own  feeling  of  unfriend¬ 
liness  toward  them?  The  fact  that  we  were  consciously  applying 
the  principle  on  ourselves  shouldn’t  prevent  its  working,  and  the 
results  might  be  well  worth  while. 

C*  G.  Smith  Athens,  Tennessee 

1.  This  lesson  is  a  vital  one  to  us  where  practically  every  fire 
is  classed  as  incendiary.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  most  fires  of 
this  class  are  simply  the  desire  for  self  expression — gratification  of 
the  ego.  We  all,  or  most  of  us,  have  so  much  ego  in  our  make  up 
that  it  seems  but  natural.  The  man  who  burns  the  woods  is  simply 
giving  vent  to  self  expression  in  a  more  or  less  colorless  existence, 
in  humble  surroundings  usually  devoid  of  chances  for  gratification, 
but  a  match  will  do  the  trick. 

Guard  Morrow,  in  Cherokee  County,  North  Carolina,  picks  out 
the  men  he  wants  to  train.  His  method  is  novel  to  me  and  is  worth 
recounting.  He  asks  the  man  to  go  out  on  a  patrol  with  him.  He 
knows  the  man’s  foibles.  If  game,  he  tells  him  the  effect  of  fire  on 
fish  and  game.  How  the  wild  life  has  been  decimated  by  lawless 
hunting  and  unfavorably  affected  by  forest  fires.  If  the  subject  is 
grazing,  again  he  takes  the  man  out  and  skilfully  presents  the  idea 
that  frequent  burning  changes  the  type  of  forage  by  reducing  the 
profusion  of  plants  suitable  for  grazing  to  a  few  fire  resistant  species, 
and  usually  wins  his  man  over  to  a  same  point  of  view. 

2.  The  principle  used  by  Franklin  will  work  except  where  the 
subject  is  really  hostile  and  bitter.  Then  the  request  would  not  be 
tolerated  and  more  harm  than  good  would  be  done  in  soliciting  aid. 

3.  There  is  a  great  deal  that  can  be  learned  in  approaching  suc¬ 
cessfully  an  open  minded  subject,  but  the  difficulty  is  in  reaching  the 
obdurate  cases.  Yet  they  are  reached  in  many  ways. 

Story  is  told  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  his  early  days  as  an  attorney 
for  the  defense.  The  prosecuting  attorney  was  making  telling  pro¬ 
gress  in  a  fine  polished  manner.  The  case  was  going  against  the 
defendant.  Lincoln  was  drying  his  foot  near  the  stove  with  one 
shoe  off.  Asked  by  the  judge  for  his  rejoinder,  he  hopped  on  one 
foot  and  holding  one  shoe  to  the  bar  of  justice  said,  “I  won’t  have 
that  fellow  befuddlin  the  jury”.  The  picture  was  ludicrous,  the  ten- 
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sion  was  broken,  a  laugh  ensued  and  the  case  won.  ... 

The  lesson  is,  it  doesn’t  always  pay  to  be  too  serious,  bring  m 
the  lighter  side  when  necessary,  and  then  swing  back  to  your  sub¬ 
ject.  If  the  other  man  gets  the  first  laugh  from  the  crowd  you  may 
lose. 

L  Q  Hornby  Kalispell,  Montana. 

1.  It  seems  to  me  the  essential  points  of  training  anyone  or  any 
group  in  or  outside  our  organization  are  expressed  in  the  statement 
of  one  writer  who  says,  “Tell  him  how,  show  him  how,  then  expect 
him  to  do  it  that  way”. 

Depending  upon  the  individuals  being  trained  the  telling  might 
come  after  the  showing  and  be  indirect.  The  extension  Service  ob¬ 
jectives,  to  know  your  data  and  to  know  your  victim  determine  the 
order  of  procedures  and  the  relative  emphasis  and  details  given. 

In  order  to  minimize  over-grazing  of  recreational  wilderness 
camp  grounds  and  avoid  arbitrary  restriction  rules,  Supervisor  asked 
each  guide  as  he  met  him  through  the  season  what  he  thought  other 
particular  oflenders  should  do  to  leave  teed  enough  for  him  at  partic¬ 
ular  camp  grounds.  The  discussions  lead  to  what  each  would  be  wil¬ 
ling  to  do  tor  the  others.  So  far  the  results  have  probably  been  as 
good  as  with  offensive  rules. 

The  Extension  Service  methods  also  apply  within  our  own  or¬ 
ganization. 

In  a  ranger  meeting  Ranger  A  objects  to  planning  a  definite 
amount  of  time  for  maintenance  of  a  particular  trail  saying  it  can’t 
be  known  in  advance.  Supervisor  says  he  thinks  he  knows  how  much 
to  set  up  and  proceeds  to  make  an  excessively  high  estimate.  Ranger 
A  proceeds  to  demonstrate  he  is  better  estimator  than  Supervisor, 
resulting  in  much  laughter  on  part  of  assembled  rangers. 

2.  I  think  there  is  a  principle  behind  this  principle  of  Franklin’s 
which  is  that  the  previous  enemy  finds  out  the  dinner  isn’t  so  hard 
to  eat  after  he  gets  seated  at  the  table.  Any  way  to  get  him  to  the 
table  is  the  objective  and  Franklin’s  way  is  just  one  of  many. 

3.  The  technique  can  be  learned  as  good  etiquette  can,  but  seme 
of  us  get  better  after  being  taught  while  others  just  have  to  go  back 
to  the  tepee  and  the  mocassins. 

W.  M.  Nagel  Kalispell,  Montana. 

2.  Of  course,  the  principle  quoted  from  Franklin  can  often  be 
used.  However,  a  man  must  be  approached  in  the  proper  way  or  the 
job  may  be  bungled.  You  must  have  some  knowledge  of  the  man 
himself,  sometimes  knowledge  of  a  hobby  he  may  have,  and  informa¬ 
tion  relative  to  his  standing  in  a  community.  I  have  usually  found 
it  more  desirable  to  work  toward  making  him  feel  that  his  influence 
was  considerable,  and  that  his  help  was  considered  by  me  of  con¬ 
siderable  value  in  properly  handling  the  job  in  question.  Most  men 
will  cooperate  it  they  leei  tha^  you  need  and  want  their  help.  There 
are  few  things  in  our  work  as  interesting  as  working  on  a  man  who 
is  antagonistic  to  the  Service. 

Several  years  ago,  i  was  transferred  to  a  forest  where  there  was 
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an  antagonistic  young  stockman.  His  father  was  no  longer  a  permittee 
but  he  had  been  fighting  the  Service  for  years. 

The  son  was  willing  enough  to  fight  as  his  father  had  urged  him 
to  do,  but  he  was  just  naturally  ‘red’  without  really  knowing  what  it 
was  all  about.  He  was  fairly  shrewd  and  intelligent.  I  heard  much 
about  him  before  I  ever  had  occasion  to  deal  with  him.  Whenever 
anyone  in  the  Service  asked  his  help  or  tried  to  be  on  friendly  terms 
with  him  he  made  of  it  an  opportunity  to  deal  the  Forest  officers 
more  misery. 

I  found  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  advisory  board  of  a  stock 
association  and  that  he  did  not  even  have  any  stock  on  the  forest 
in  his  own  name.  He  had  succeeded  his  father  to  the  office  (because 
he  held  a  lot  of  mortgages)  and  the  stock  was  still  being  run  under 
the  latter’s  name.  My  first  move  was  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Association  and  have  him  replaced  on  the  board.  He  hit  the  ceiling, 
but  could  do  nothing  about  it.  He  was  looking  after  both  his  father’s 
and  mother’s  stock  on  different  stock  divisions,  they  having  separated 
and  acquired  separate  preferences.  He  was  difficult  to  handle,  since 
he  knew  enough  about  the  regulations  to  realize  how  far  he  could 
go  without  losing  rights. 

By  the  next  season,  his  father  had  died  and  the  son  had  inherited 
considerable  real  estate  and  livestock.  Along  with  minor  violations 
of  regulations  and  of  grazing  plans,  he  leased  to  a  sheepman  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  land  in  the  heart  of  a  fully  stocked  cow  division,  after  having 
released  the  section  along  with  several  other  sections  to  the  Forest 
Service  under  Reg.  G-4.  The  time  was  ripe  to  teach  him  something, 
so  he  was  taught.  Among  other  things,  he  was  given  clearly  to  under¬ 
stand  that  unless  he  toed  the  mark  in  the  future  he  would  not  again 
secure  a  grazing  permit  over  my  signature.  He  calmed  down  for  a 
while,  but  there  was  still  no  opportunity  to  secure  his  cooperation. 

About  this  time,  he  started  work  along  a  different  angle.  He 
secured  a  lot  of  literature  on  range  management  and  began  to  discuss 
it  with  anyone  who  would  listen.  He  knew  enough  about  the  subject 
to  make  others  feel  that  our  plans  were  probably  wrong  in  many  re¬ 
spects.  He  knew  the  range  because  he  had  fallen  heir  to  some  dozen 
sections  scattered  throughout  the  division. 

When  he  started  to  discuss  range  management,  it  was  the  first 
opportunity  I  had  found,  in  almost  three  years’  time,  to  work  on  him. 
I  had  several  talks  with  him  about  range  management.  He  knew 
just  enough  about  it  to  be  able  to  cause  a  lot  of  trouble.  I  made  him 
teel  that  1  was  really  surprised  that  he  knew  his  subject  so  well,  and 
appeared  glad  of  any  opportunity  to  stop  and  talk  it  over  with  him. 
Gradually  i  asked  his  opinion  about  management  on  various  parts 
of  the  division  and  tried  to  set  him  right.  The  ranger  was  an  ex¬ 
cellent  grazing  man,  and  we  both  endeavored  to  guide  him  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  We  admitted  that  our  plans  were  not  as  good  as  they  might 
be  because  of  lack  ot  more  definite  information  on  several  things. 
After  a  couple  ot  months  of  this,  he  was  “with  us”  more  than  we  had 
hoped  for.  He  even  offered  to  finance  50%  of  an  intensive  grazing 
reconnaissance  so  that  we  could  get  together  and  perfect  the  plan, 
i  he  survey  was  made  a  year  later,  but  as  i  remember,  it  was  financed 
by  the  government. 
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Franklin’^  principle  could  not  well  be  applied  in  this  case  ex¬ 
cept  in  a  minor  way  after  three  years  of  waiting.  I  think  that  this 
man  represented  one  of  the  most  difficult  types  to  convert,  and  hard 
to  hold. 

Howard  Hopkins  Cass  Lake,  Minnesota 

1.  The  principles  or  methods  of  training  on  the  job  which  we 
have  discussed  in  other  lessons  apply  to  the  problem  of  training  peo¬ 
ple  outside  of  our  own  organization  and  can  be  used  with  slight  mod¬ 
ifications  with  excellent  results. 

2.  The  so-called  principles  quoted  from  Franklin’s  is  a  principle 
that  can  be  depended  on  as  one  very  effective  means  of  approach. 
It  will  apply  especially  to  people  that  are  inclined  to  be  stubborn  or 
set  in  their  ways  to  such  extent  that  they  will  not  look  on  a  problem 
from  an  unbiased  viewpoint.  In  such  cases  any  arguments  or  line  of 
reasoning  is  apt  to  be  wasted  due  to  the  lack  of  a  chance  for  proper 
consideration.  Franklin’s  method  often  has  the  effect  of  either  draw¬ 
ing  people  off  their  guard  so  that  they  no  longer  refuse  to  properly 
consider  the  problem  or  it  affects  the  subconscious  mind  of  the  per¬ 
son  and  allows  a  more  favorable  reaction  to  a  future  request  or  ar¬ 
gument.  Franklin’s  method  or  principle  will  not  usually  apply  wTh 
certain  temperaments,  ard  in  many  other  cases  will  not  be  beneficial 
unless  a  logical  plan  for  connection  between  the  favor  done  and  the 
later  favor  or  attention  desired  is  worked  out  to  accomplish  the  de¬ 
sired  result. 

3.  There  is  decidedly  a  technique  for  handling  cooperative  cases 
that  can  be  learned,  but  at  the  same  time  some  people  have  a  natural 
“knack”  for  such  work  ai  d  can  secure  the  desired  ability  with  less 
study  and  work  than  those  without  such  “knack”.  The  art  of  learn- 
ii  g  how  to  handle  cooperation  cases  is  very  similar  to  learning  any¬ 
thing  else. 

We  all  have  seen  several  students  starting  to  learn  French,  arith¬ 
metic,  etc.,  from  a  common  basic  start  and  it  is  always  found  that 
they  will  progress  unevenly.  Often  those  that  progress  fastest  in 
certain  lines  are  tar  from  being  either  the  hardest  workers  or  those 
with  the  most  brains.  We  say  those  thus  progressing  have  a  natural 
aptitude  or  knack,  and  so  it  is  in  handling  cooperation  problems. 
Those  who  have  a  natural  aptitude  can  get  results  with  less  extra 
work  than  those  who  do  not  have  this  knack  and  have  to  acquire  such 
by  study.  There  is  no  doubt  however  that  this  ability  can  be  ac¬ 
quired  by  those  who  will  study  and  work  to  develop  the  desired  tech¬ 
nique  in  this  line. 

I  feel  that  technique  along  this  line  can  be  taught  to  a  ranger 
the  same  as  anything  else  provided  such  ranger  is  interested  suf- 
nciently  to  exert  himself  to  develop  and  improve  such  technique  un¬ 
der  training.  Without  cooperation  of  this  sort  training  time  would 
be  wasted,  in  almost  every  case  however  such  interest  is  either 
present  or  can  be  developed  by  a  Supervisor  and  the  ground  thus 
prepared  tor  training  of  tne  ranger's  technique  in  handling  coopera¬ 
tion  cases. 
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F.  R.  Agee  Sheridan,  Wyoming 

1.  The  principles  of  training  on  the  job  discussed  in  previous 
lessons  apply  equally  well  to  the  problem  of  training  people  outside 
our  organization,  but  I  think  on  the  whole  it  requires  more  ingenuity 
to  get  results  in  applying  them  outside  the  organization.  Any  num¬ 
ber  of  examples  from  the  everyday  work  of  a  forest  officer  can  be 
cited  to  bear  out  the  value  of  these  principles  or  methods.  I  recall 
one  case  a  few  years  ago.  A  small  fire  was  reported  on  a  part  of  the 
Forest  remote  from  the  Ranger’s  headquarters.  The  key-man  coop¬ 
erator  was  away  and  could  not  be  reached  by  telephone.  Another 
nearby  rancher,  not  an  active  cooperator,  was  asked  if  he  would  go. 
He  was  busy  threshing  his  grain;  but  suspended  his  own  work,  took 
his  threshing  crew  and  put  out  the  fire.  He  refused  to  accept  pay 
for  either  himself  or  his  threshing  crew,  and  henceforth  became  a 
rather  enthusiastic  cooperator,  displaying  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
learning  the  technique  of  fire  suppression  at  a  later  fire  of  larger 
size  on  which  he  helped.  A  few  years  previous  he  had  taken  issue 
with  the  Forest  Service  on  an  important  matter. 

Another  instance  was  that  of  a  rather  ardent  opponent,  in  prin¬ 
ciple,  of  Federal  control  of  resources  being  asked  if  he  could  support 
the  McSweeney  bill  making  provision  for  a  bigger  Federal  research 
program.  It  appealed  to  him  as  being  constructive.  He  asked  for 
a  memorandum  of  the  points  favorable  to  the  bill,  wrote  a  letter  sup¬ 
porting  it,  and  asked  if  there  was  anything  further  he  could  do  for 
ihe  Forest  Service.  He  has  since  been  cooperative. 

In  a  previous  lessor,  considerable  stress  was  laid  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  Forest  officers  understanding  the  purpose  and  need  of  in¬ 
structions  in  order  to  get  the  best  results  in  carrying  them  out.  I 
could  not  help  but  think  of  the  big  field  for  putting  this  into  practice 
in  issuing  instruction  to  Forest  users.  With  it  they  will  usually  display 
a  cooperative  attitude  in  carrying  them  out,  with  good  results.  With¬ 
out  it,  they  are  likely  to  get  the  impression  of  “arbitrary  exercise  of 
authority,”  with  negligible  results.  The  first  method  should  build 
up  confidence  in  the  Service ;  the  second  can  easily  lead  to  the  appel¬ 
lation  “Bureaucrat”. 

2.  The  quotation  from  Franklin  has  some  application  in  our 
work,  and  probably  accounts  for  the  fact  that  one  Forest  officer  will 
fail  for  years  with  an  antagonistic  Forest  user,  and  another  will  step 
in  and  promptly  win  him  over.  Sometimes,  aloofness  and  pride  in 
not  asking  for  things  for  the  Service  from  those  who  are  not  personal 
friends  stands  in  the  way  of  accomplishing  the  most  for  the  Service. 
This  principle  has,  however,  its  widest  application  where  Forest  users 
are  friendly  to  the  Service  and  have  personal  confidence  in  the  Forest 
officer  asking  the  favor. 

3.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  there  being  a  technique  for  handling 
cooperative  cases  of  this  kind,  and  that  it  is  something  which  can  be 
learned  rather  than  an  inborn  quality.  This  has  been  demonstrated 
time  ana  again  with  inexperienced  Forest  officers  who  have  entered 
the  Service  with  no  ability  to  deal  with  people,  and  in  a  few  years 
acquired  considerable  skill  along  this  line.  It  is  an  important  thing 
lo  the  Service,  it  more  skill  can  be  developed  in  handling  people  and 
difficult  situations,  it  will  enable  us  to  accomplish  more  and  develop 
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a  higher  type  of  administration.  One  Forest  officer  will  explain  to 
a  Forest  user  why  he  can  not  grant  his  demands,  and  he  will  accept 
his  decision  as  fair.  Another  Forest  officer,  under  the  same  cir¬ 
cumstances,  will  deny  his  request  and  an  appeals  case  will  result. 
Generally  Forest  officers  are  deficient  in  this  technique  when  they 
enter  the  Service  and  have  to  acquire  it  by  the  costly  school  of  ex¬ 
perience.  If  this  process  can  be  shortened  or  Forest  officers  made 
more  proficient  in  it  through  systematic  training  on  the  job,  it  is 
well  worth  while. 

Training  in  analyzing  situations  and  planning  to  meet  them  will 
help  in  many  cases.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  process  which  the  au- 
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thor  mentioned  in  a  previous  lesson  of  outlining  to  a  Ranger  in  ad¬ 
vance  how  to  handle  a  complaint  or  difficult  situation  of  this  kind, 
and  then  let  him  follow  one  through  step  by  step  in  the  actual  hand¬ 
ling  of  the  case  will  give  good  results ;  but  most  of  us  are  not  suffic¬ 
iently  proficient  ourselves  to  take  a  Ranger  through  step  by  step  in 
this  manner. 


John  W.  Lowell  Hamilton,  Montana. 

Whether  it  is  the  Forest  officer  or  the  public  we  are  dealing  with 
I  believe  we  always  get  farther  by  listening  to  them  expound  their 
own  views,  with  a  suggestion  here  and  there,  than  by  expounding 
our  own.  Most  people  will  talk  and  think  themselves  into  the  right 
position  if  given  time  without  too  much  opposition  to  their  ideas  from 
someone  else. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  radical  difference  of  opinion  be¬ 
tween  the  Forest  Service  and  the  advisory  board  of  a  stock  associa¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  a  piece  of  range  was  actually  overgrazed  and 
deteriorating,  as  we  claimed,  or  in  its  natural  condition  as  the  result 
of  subnormal  precipitation,  as  they  claimed.  We  took  the  board  mem¬ 
bers  for  a  one-day  ride  on  the  range,  incidentally  examining  and  dis¬ 
cussing  the  kind  and  character  of  forage  plants  on  the  open  range; 
and  then  took  them  through  an  adjoining  fenced  pasture  under  permit 
to  one  of  them,  also  examining  and  discussing  the  forage  plants  in 
the  enclosure.  The  difference  between  the  fenced  and  unfenced  areas 
was  so  clear  that  ihe  board  all  saw  it  without  our  calling  attention 
to  the  difierence.  As  a  resulc,  they  recommended  two  years’  rest  tor 
the  overgrazed  area,  and  we  approved  it  although  three  years  would 
have  been  better.  They  have  since  been  pretty  well  taking  the  lead 
in  rotation  use  of  this  range,  and  we  are  glad  to  let  them  do  it.  In 
the  light  of  this  course  this  was  training  on  the  job.  To  have  per¬ 
suaded  them  to  read  or  listen  to  a  course  on  range  management  would 
have  been  educational  but  ineffective. 

The  principle  quoted  trom  Franklin  is  generally  usable.  It  will 
apply  to  ad  situations  wnen  the  opportunity  comes  to  use  it,  but  the 
trouble  is  tnat  we  wan  tor  ready-made  opportunities  instead  of  creat¬ 
ing  them,  'the  ready-made  opportunities  do  not  come  often  enough. 

'there  is  undoubtedly  a  technique  tor  handling  cooperation  cases 
tnat  can  be  leained  more  or  le^s  penectly  through  suggestion,  study 
and  practice.  While  t  believe  that  our  rangers  generally  are  improv¬ 
ing  in  this  sort  ot  contact,  they  need  more  guidance  than  they  have 
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been  receiving.  I  am  unable  to  quote  a  specific  case  of  marked  im 
provement  at  this  time. 


E.  G.  Miller  Flagstaff,  Arizona. 

1.  The  same  principles  or  methods  of  training  on  the  job  seem 
to  apply  to  the  training  of  people  outside  our  organization.  To  put 
our  “stuff”  over  we  must  get  the  attention  and  interest  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  or  individuals  that  we  have  in  mind  training.  The  steps 
outlined  in  the  Extension  Service  Handbook  will  bring  results  in 
many  cases.  We  have  found  that  the  big  majority  of  permittees  and 
forest  users  can  not  be  driven — they  must  be  led.  When  actually 
convinced  that  something  is  being  done  in  the  wrong  way,  or  that 
there  is  need  for  a  change,  they  are  ready  to  be  shown. 

Five  years  ago  when  another  heavy  reduction  in  numbers  of 
sheep  to  be  grazed  on  certain  Arizona  Forests  was  proposed  the  Wool- 
growers  “hit  the  roof”  and  were  up  in  arms.  They  could  not  see  the 
need  for  said  reduction.  After  considerable  pow-wowing  the  S  &  G 
permittees  proposed  that  dual  use  of  the  ranges  be  abolished;  that 
the  range  be  divided  on  the  basis  of  their  existing  preferences  and 
thaf  each  permittee  be  given  the  opportunity  of  showing  what  he 
could  make  the  range  allotted  to  him  carry  without  severe  damage 
to  western  yellow  pine  reproduction  and  the  range.  The  reductions 
were  postponed,  and  the  Forest  Service  and  stockmen  embarked  upon 
a  cooperative  fencing  program  that  resulted  in  the  building  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  of  fences  between  cattle  and  sheep.  Most  of  these 
woolgrowers  are  trying  to  do  everything  possible  to  prevent  damage; 
they  are  trying  to  improve  methods  of  handling.  Each  man  seems 
to  realize  that  his  interests  and  those  of  the  Service  are  after  all  not 
so  far  apart.  He  must  have  feed  if  he  produces  a  fat  lamb,  and  if 
there  is  plenty  of  feed  and  water,  damage  is  negligible.  Last  year 
one  of  our  permittees  who  “cussed”  a  lot  and  was  very  bitter  five 
years  ago  made  a  trip  with  several  other  permittees  to  look  over  some 
range  experiments  that  are  being  conducted  by  the  Forest  Service. 
This  “cussing”  permittee  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  studies  work; 
was  deeply  impressed  by  what  the  plots  indicated;  and  before  the 
trip  was  completed  asked  that  some  experimental  work  be  done  on 
his  range  and  said  that  he  was  ready  to  handle  his  sheep  as  nearly 
as  possible  as  the  experiments  indicated  they  should  be  handled;  or 
he  would  gladly  turn  one  band  over  for  experimental  purposes  to  be 
grazed  just  as  the  Research  men  saw  fit.  What  a  change !  Five  years 
ago  he  had  only  words  of  condemnation  for  the  Research  organiza¬ 
tion. 

I  have  in  mind  two  other  woolgrowers  who  were  “on  the  prod” 
five  years  ago.  Last  July,  on  the  night  before  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Arizona  Woolgrowers  Association,  some  Forest  officers  met 
with  the  members  of  the  State  Advisory  Board  and  gave  them  cer¬ 
tain  information  regarding  herders  getting  off  the  established  drive¬ 
ways  and  “eating  out”  allotments  of  several  small  permittees  (some 
85,000  sheep  cross  one  of  these  trails  twice  each  year).  Ways  and 
means  of  handling  the  situation  were  discussed — several  suggestions 
were  made,  two  of  which  were  the  putting  on  of  additional  driveway 
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guards  to  be  paid  for  by  the  Woolgrowers,  and  the  making  of  a  penal¬ 
ty  reduction  in  driveway  preferences  of  owners  whose  sheen  get  off 
the  driveways.  The  two  members  who  had  not  been  any  too  friendly 
to  the  Service  m  years  gone  by  were  inclined  to  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  the  penalty  reduction  at  first,  but  after  discussing  the  question 
from  all  angles,  decided  that  it  was  only  fair  that  the  owner  should 
be  held  responsible  for  the  actions  of  his  herders.  The  Forest  offi¬ 
cers  were  requested  to  draw  a  resolution  covering  the  situation.  One 
was  drawn  which  in  effect  stated  that  the  State  Advisory  Board  was 
of  the  opinion  that  heavy  penalty  reductions  should  be  made  in  the 
crossing  preferences  of  all  permittees  who  allowed  their  sheep  to  get 
off  the  trails  in  the  future,  and  recommended  the  passage  of  the  reso¬ 
lution  by  the  association.  The  resolution  was  responsible  for  some 
hot  discussion  on  the  floor.  It  was  defended  by  every  member  of  the 
State  Advisory  Committee,  and  the  two  “ex  on  the  prod”  members 
were  the  chief  spokesmen  for  it.  The  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
association.  Not  a  word  was  said  on  the  floor  by  a  Forest  officer. 
In  both  examples  the  stockmen  were  trained  just  as  you  would  train 
a  bunch  of  rangers.  Results  have  been  gratifying. 


W.  G.  Durbin,  J.  S.  Everitt  Susan ville,  California. 

To  some  extent  the  methods  of  training  on  the  job  apply  to  train¬ 
ing  people  outside  our  own  organization.  In  order  to  make  headway 
in  training  our  own  men,  first  of  all  we  must  have  a  definite  plan; 
secondly,  we  must  get  them  interested  in  the  job;  thirdly,  we  must 
be  able  to  show  them  that  the  way  the  work  should  be  done  is  the 
best-known  method  and  that  they  will  in  some  way  be  materially 
benefitted  if  the  proposed  plan  is  followed.  This  benefit  may  be  in 
the  nature  of  a  saving  of  time,  better  service,  or  a  stepping-stone  to 
a  more  responsible,  position,  etc.  The  above  method  or  principle  ap¬ 
plies  to  persons  outside  the  Service.  We  must  first  get  them  inter¬ 
ested  and  then  be  able  to  show  them  how  they  are  going  to  benefit 
by  following  the  suggested  plan. 

One  of  the  most  successful  examples  of  work  I  have  ever  seen 
in  connection  with  training  people  outside  the  organization  was.  done 
by  a  ranger  who  was  assigned  to  a  district  where  the  people  were  very 
adverse  to  National  Forest  regulations  and  policies.  The  plan  he 
adopted  was  to  visit  the  worst  enemies  ar.d  make  it  a  point  if  possible 
to  stay  over  night.  He  talked  to  them  about  everything  from  the 
early  day  shake-maker  to  what  was  happening  at  the  present  time 
but  steered  clear  of  mentioning  anything  about  the  work  of  the 
Service.  The  point  he  wished  to  get  over  to  them  was  that  he  was 
interested  in  them  and  their  problems.  In  six  months  he  had  won 
the  confidence  of  all  those  with  whom  he  had  to  deal  and  at  the  end 
of  three  years  he  had  changed  the  hostile  attitude  of  this  community 
to  one  where  they  were  willing  to  accept  and. abide  by  the  Service 
regulations  to  the  fullest  extent. 

The  method  ol  training  used  in  this  case  might  be  called  a  vari¬ 
ation  of  the  Franklin  principle  but  I  think  the  results  come  more  under 
the  head  of  education  or  Public  Relations  work.  It  is  very  doubtful 
if  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  Franklin  principle  can  be  relied  upon 
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to  any  great  extent  in  training.  It  might  apply  in  such  instances  as 
the  one  above  mentioned  because  this  class  of  people  is  susceptible 
as  individuals  to  this  kind  of  treatment.  I  doubt,  however,  if  it 
would  apply  in  dealing  with  the  heads  of  large  companies  or  corpor¬ 
ations. 

The  definition  of  cooperation  is  to  act  or  work  jointly.  I  wonder 
if  this  is  just  what  we  have  in  mind  when  we  think  of  people  cooper¬ 
ating.  I  heard  a  well-informed  forest  officer  state  that  the  term 
Public  Relations  meant  getting  people  to  do  what  we  wanted.  If 
these  definitions  are  correct,  are  we  not  thinking  more  in  terms  of 
Public  Relations  than  anything  else  when  we  mention  cooperation? 

In  many  instances,  we  get  cooperation  mixed  up  with  duty.  For 
example,  we  speak  of  some  of  our  grazing  permittees  or  timber  sale 
operators  as  good  cooperators  when  in  reality  they  are  merely  com¬ 
plying  with  the  terms  of  their  permit  or  agreement.  We  have  become 
so  accustomed  to  having  to  continually  prod  our  permittees  to  get 
them  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  their  agreements  that  when  we  find 
^  one  who  is  complying  with  them  we  look  upon  and  speak  of  him  as  a 
P  “good  cooperator”  when  in  reality  he  is  not  a  cooperator  at  all. 


C.  L.  VanGiesen  Ft.  Collins,  Colo. 

2.  There  are  probably  some  cases  involving  cooperation  which 
can  be  successfully  handled  by  applying  Franklin’s  principle ;  which 
contends  that  a  person  would  feel  more  kindly  towards  the  Service 
after  having  done  a  favor  for  it.  In  most  cases,  however,  I  feel  that 
there  are  many  other  psychological  factors  which  influence  the  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality  of  the  cooperation  which  we  secure. 

There  is  a  relatively  small  number  of  people  who  do  things  for 
other  people,  and  in  the  act  itself  secure  complete  satisfaction.  As 
stated  above,  I  believe  that  thoughts  of  public  betterment  and  personal 
gain  play  a  large  part  in  influencing  all  sorts  of  cooperation.  Ninety- 
nine  per  cent  of  all  people  enjoy  responsibility.  Do  we  not  play  this 
up  in  training  keymen  and  cooperators  for  fire  suppression?  Men 
who  would  take  little  interest  in  the  fire  game  become  the  best  of 
cooperators  when  given  responsibility.  Most  of  them  are  proud  of 

»  being  selected  for  the  position  and  must  make  good  to  properly  im¬ 
press  their  neighbors.  Many  of  us  praise  and  sometimes  flatter  our 
cooperators  in  order  to  secure  better  cooperation.  Then  again  most 
of  us  hate  to  be  left  out  of  things  because  we  do  not  measure  up  to  a 
satisfactory  standard.  I  cannot  help  but  believe  that  many  of  the 
above  elements  of  psychology  play  a  large  part  in  securing  cooper¬ 
ation  and  probably  had  a  definite  influence  in  the  three  cases  cited 
in  the  lesson. 

We  now  ask  for  many  favors  from  the  public  and  are  able  to 
give  only  a  very  few  in  return.  Reciprocation  is  rarely  possible  which 
means  that  the  Service  is  always  incurring  many  obligations  which  it 
cannot  eliminate.  In  many  cases  10  my  personal  knowledge  this  has 
resulted  in  criticism  and  embarrassment  to  the  Service  and  individual 
Forest  officers. 
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Milo  H.  Deming  Kemmerer,  Wyoming 

I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  in  securing  public  cooperation 
we  must  depend  pretty  largely  on  the  educational  phase,  rather  than 
on  training.  If  the  general  public  is  informed  (educated)  they  can 
ordinarily  be  relied  on  to  give  quite  readily  the  sought  for  cooper¬ 
ation.  The  opportunity  for  demonstration  or  actual  training  is 
seldom  at  hand  since  we  are  seeking  aid  to  our  work  probably  more 
than  we  are  seeking  aid  to  the  cooperator  in  his  work.  As  brought 
out  in  the  discussion  the  cooperator  is  going  to  be  more  interested  in 
the  actual  effect  on  himself  than  in  the  effect  to  us.  I  recall  distinctly 
a  certain  conversation  with  a  Forest  user  in  which  he  had  requested 
some  cooperation  which  we  had  agreed  to  give.  After  securing  our 
promise  of  this  cooperation  he  made  the  following  statement:  “If  at 
any  time  I  can  be  of  service  to  you  along  such  lines  without  incon¬ 
venience  to  myself,  let  me  know.” 

I  do  not  think  Franklin’s  principle  will  apply  if  the  cooperation 
is  too  long  continued  without  return  or  is  in  a  somewhat  one-sided 
manner,  that  is,  mostly  take  and  very  little  give.  If  we  continually 
ask  favors  without  some  definite  return  there  may  be  an  unfavorable 
reaction  because  the  party  may  figure  we  are  making  undue  use  of 
him. 

The  technique  of  handling  the  securing  of  public  cooperation  is, 
in  my  opinion,  largely  acquired  through  actual  experience.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  there  are  certain  psychological  fundamentals  to  observe  and 
these  can  be  taught  to  others.  There  are,  however,  many  cases  where 
certain  methods,  though  fundamentally  sound,  may  not  apply.  In 
certain  localities  one  method  might  work  favorably  while  the  same 
method  used  in  a  different  environment  might  prove  a  total  failure. 
Public  confidence  in  a  Forest  officer  gained  through  association  with 
him  in  other  than  his  official  capacity,  will  certainly  have  an  impor¬ 
tant  bearing  on  the  case.  A  Forest  officer  of  pleasing  personality 
and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  peculiar  local  circumstances  and  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  men  with  whom  he  has  to  deal  will  ordi¬ 
narily  have  no  trouble  in  successfully  securing  the  cooperation  of 
the  public. 


Wm.  L.  Barker,  Jr.  Munising,  Mich. 

The  work  with  outsiders  seems  to  me  to  be  more  often  educational 
than  training.  The  examples  are  legion.  John  was  a  new  ranger  on 
an  old  grazing  district  lacking  drift  fences  and  needing  some  badly. 
One  single-track  permittee,  noted  for  hanging  to  an  idea  like  a  bull 
pup  to  a  bone,  originated  (?)  the  plan  for  a  short  fence  in  a  very 
strategic  location  and  began  pushing  it.  The  other  permittees  were 
lukewarm  on  ah  drift  fences,  but  they  figured  it  would  be  easy  to 
leave  the  gate  open  or  tear  down  a  few  panels.  There  wasn’t  any 
money,  bur  poles  were  handy  and  the  originator  of  the  idea  had  a 
lot  oi  old  wire.  Besides,  they  had  not  seen  the  ranger  do  anything 
except  climo  telephone  poles  and  ride  a  horse. 

Everyone  turned  out,  line  to  a  picnic,  bur  a  lot  forgot  their  axes 
and  pliers.  John  happened  to  trimiv  aoout  raxing  several  extras  of 
each  and  at  noon  made  a  pot  or  cotfee  tnat  was  regular  cow  camp 
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stui f.  Without  being  very  obvious  John  gradually  assumed  direction 
of  the  work.  He  knew  some  tricks  on  construction,  learned  else¬ 
where,  that  most  ol  them  had  not  seen.  The  fence  was  a  success; 
saved  all  ot  them  a  lot  of  late  riding  and  the  next  vear  the  ranger 
had  to  apply  ‘reverse  English’  to  avoid  cutting  the 'district  up  into 
pastures. 

Frarklin’s  principle  is  fairly  dependable.  Much  depends  on  the 
favoree:  The  astonishing  thing  about  it  is  that  it  works,  when  you 
would  gamble  that  it  wouldn’t.  Its  reaction  must  vary  quite  widely 
on  different  people,  but  it  often  gets  desired  results.  Many  of  us 
have  stumbled  onto  it  in  desperation  or  jokingly,  when  we  were 
about  ready  to  give  up,  I  expect,  and  received  a  real  surprise.  That  is 
likely  to  happen  with  chemical  mixtures  that  we  do  not  understand. 
It  is  more  dependable  where  the  opposition  is  to  an  individual’s  prin¬ 
ciple  and  the  favor  is  personal  and  not  connected  or  only  distantly 
with  the  principle. 

The  broad  application — to  obtain  interest  through  action  or  fi¬ 
nancial  support — is  fundamental  and  almost  infallible.  It  is  nearly 
impossible  for  one  to  act  physically,  even  to  the  extent  of  signing  a 
check,  without  an  attendant  mental  reaction  nearly  parallel  or  at 
least  not  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  the  physical  action. 

There  is  undoubtedly  much  technique  of  cooperation  which  can 
be  reduced  to  principles  and  learned.  Possibly  also  much  of  the  art 
of  its  application  can  be  learned,  largely  by  absorption,  but  those  who 
have  the  “knack”  will  become  the  real  artists,  if  given  the  opportunity. 


H.  E.  French  Pueblo,  Colorado 

1.  Cooperate  means  to  work  jointly.  In  the  Forest  Service  we 
have  heard  the  term  used  so  much  and  applied  to  so  many  jobs  and 
situations  that  sometimes  we  are  prone  to  think  that  cooperation  is 
the  end  we  are  striving  for.  In  many  instances  we  have  been  the 
cooperators  to  the  detriment  of  our  own  work.  In  discussing  this 
subject  with  a  Ranger  who  himself  had  been  very  successful  in 
enlisting  cooperation  on  his  own  district,  I  recited  the  case  of  a  man 
who  was  so  imbued  with  the  possibilities  of  cooperation  that  he  had 
allowed  himself  to  be  loaded  with  much  outside  work,  making  his 
job  heavier  than  was  necessary.  The  Ranger  remarked,  “That  is  not 
what  I  call  cooperation.  Cooperation  is  where  you  get  outside  people 
to  do  your  work  for  you”,  showing  that  he  had  at  least  the  idea  of 
worth  while  cooperation.  Before  undertaking  cooperation,  a  very 
definite  objective  should  be  in  mind.  Fundamental  principles  are 
the  same  in  training  people  outside  our  own  organization  as  within. 
Of  course  it  is  apparent  that  application  of  these  methods  must  be 
somewhat  more  flexible  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  individual  cases. 

2.  f  am  sure  that  the  Franklin  principle  is  really  valuable  if 
properly  used.  It  can  be  seen  that  it  must  not  be  used  too  frequently 
on  rhe  same  individual  or  unless  there  is  some  real  excuse  for  asking 
the  ravor.  it  may  be  used  where  contact  has  established  a  community 
or  interest  or  where  a  person  is  led  to  believe  that  he  is  doing  a 
service  which  he  only  can  do.  requests  of  this  nature  should  be  made 
at  an  opportune  time,  'fact  and  good  taste  must  govern  the  employ¬ 
ment  or  this  principle,  if  used  indiscriminately  an  undesirable  re- 
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action  will  doubtless  result. 

3.  Cooperation  cases  should  be  handled  along  scientific  lines. 
This  means  that  a  technique  may  be  applied,  the  principles  of  which 
are  sound.  This  being  true,  handling  cooperation  cases  may  be 
learned  and  is  a  proper  subject  for  training.  The  proficiency  attained 
by  an  individual  depends  upon  his  natural  aptitude  as  well  as  the 
thoroughness  of  his  training. 

J.  V.  Leighou  Hot  Sulphur  Springs,  Colo. 

The  principles  and  methods  of  training  on  the  job  apply  to  train¬ 
ing  people  outside  of  the  organization  as  well  as  to  those  in  the  Service. 
A  large  part  of  our  fire  cooperation  is  secured  by  making  use  of  local 
people  in  our  organization.  I  have  consistently  called  on  the  local 
sheriffs  when  fires  were  reported  to  have  them  look  them  up,  even 
though  in  some  cases  I  was  not  depending  on  them  because  I  knew 
that  they  had  not  taken  any  interest  in  the  past. 

The  principle  stated  by  Franklin  is  one  that  can  generally  be 
depended  on  to  work.  It  frequently  happens  that  you  can  ask  a 
personal  favor  of  a  man  that  he  would  not  do  if  approached  from  a 
Service  standpoint  but  will  do  it  if  approached  from  a  personal  stand¬ 
point.  Once  he  has  gone  into  action  he  usually  gets  the  Service 
standpoint. 

The  technique  can  be  learned  but  still  the  one  with  the  natural 
knack  will  get  the  better  results  for  there  is  more  to  it  than  just  the 
technique. 


Frank  J.  Jefferson  Libby,  Montana 

The  principles  of  training  on  the  job  apply  at  least  to  the  extent 
that  some  study  of  facts  must  be  made  and  a  clear  decision  reached 
as  to  just  what  we  desire  in  the  way  of  cooperation,  before  asking 
cooperation.  It  is  a  waste  of  both  your  time  and  that  of  the  other 
fellow  to  ask  for  cooperation  on  a  half-baked  project  or  to  ask  for  co¬ 
operation  on  a  variety  of  things  all  at  once. 

I  am  convinced  that  right  now  forestry  advocates  are  to  a  large 
degree  defeating  their  own  purposes  by  failure  to  center  thought  on 
but  one  or  two  major  items — effort  is  scattered  over  too  many  things 
— cooperators  become  confused  and  at  times  conflict  with  each  other 
and  forestry  loses  thereby. 

C.  P.  Fickes  Missoula,  Montana 

The  lesson  expresses  the  situation  and  the  proper  handling  of 
it  very  well.  1  believe  that  Franklin’s  principle  is  particularly  appli¬ 
cable  and  that  its  use  should  be  made  a  part  of  our  training  program. 
It  would  not  seem  to  oe  a  difucult  matter  tor  anyone  to  learn  the 
technique  ot  operation  01  the  pnncxpie,  although  it  is  no  doubt  true 
that  some  wouid  work  it  to  oetter  advantage  than  others.  The  ability 
to  analyze  a  particular  situation  is  not  distributed  in  equal  propor¬ 
tions  among  individuals.  Where  one  man  would  be  quick  to  see  and 
use  the  principle  in  a  case,  another  might  not  recognize  the  opportun¬ 
ity  so  quickly  and  so  lose  the  chance  to  apply  it.  A  large  part  of  the 
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training-  program  in  the  application  of  the  principle  should  consist 
of  numerous  citations  of  actual  cases  such  as  those  given  in  the  lesson 
so  that  the  trainee  might  find  parallel  cases  to  follow  as  models. 

L.  F.  Jefferson  Sandpoint,  Idaho 

Tr.  fhic  region  there  is  too  decided  an  attitude  of  indifference  to 
fire  danger  and  an  evident  inclination  to  capitalize  for  private  gain 
the  efforts  of  the  Forest  Service  in  fire  protection.  Future  prosperity 
that  mav  be  assured  as  the  result  of  growing  continued  crops  of  tim¬ 
ber  is  lost  sight  of  because  of  the  immediate  opportunity  to  sell 
services  and  supplies  to  the  Forest  Service  for  use  in  fire  suppression 
at  a  profit. 

It  worked  well  for  the  business  men  so  long  as  they  were  allowed 
to  think  in  terms  of  others  doing  the  job.  An  opportunity  offered 
it«elf  last  summer  to  bring  home  to  an  entire  town  and  a  rural  com- 
munifv  that  actual  manual  labor  and  losses  far  greater  than  any 
immediate  profits  confronted  them. 

We  had  at  the  time  several  hundred  men  employed  protecting 
Government  timber  on  a  fire  of  large  size,  but  on  one  side  it  did  not 
threaten  the  Government  but  did  threaten  the  town  and  many  acres 
of  farm  crops  then  being  harvested. 

The  officials  of  the  town  came  to  us  for  aid;  we  sympathized 
with  them  but  could  do  nothing  except  suggest  that  every  available 
man  in  the  town  and  community  be  organized  into  a  volunteer  fire 
fighting  organization  to  control  the  fire.  We  offered,  however,  to 
furnish  a  man  to  suggest  where  and  how  to  build  fire  lines  with  this 
organization,  and  then  left  the  leaders — the  mayor  and  other  town 
officials — alone  to  assemble  the  forces. 

The  crew  was  assembled,  most  of  them  business  men  or  their 
employees  from  the  town,  and  they  succeeded  in  stopping  the  fire 
on  the  lines  laid  out  by  us. 

It  had  two  important  effects  upon  the  people  of  the  community: 
First,  it  brought  home  to  those  people  as  no  other  method  could  ha  vie 
done,  that  every  uncontrolled  fire  directly  threatens  the  general  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  whole  community,  and  that  it  was  their  immediate  problem 
and  responsibility  to  prevent  them;  second,  it  acquainted  them  with 
Forest  Service  methods  of  controlling  fire,  which  was  entirely  suc¬ 
cessful.  They  now  have  a  great  interest  in  fire  control  and  greater 
confidence  in  Forest  Service  measures  of  control. 

My  opinion  is  that  it  was  both  educational  and  a  training  project 
and  that  both  principles  applied.  Getting  them  out  there  to  combat 
a  fire  in  all  its  fury  was  prompted  largely  by  an  educational  motive, 
but  the  presence  of  the  trained  Forest  officer  to  direct  their  efforts 
was  training. 

I  think  Franklin’s  principle  can  be  depended  upon  and  used 
wherever  the  individual  is  interested  enough  to  oppose  you.  The  situ¬ 
ation  characterized  by  absolute  indifference  would  perhaps  not  re¬ 
spond  to  such  a  contact. 

Part  of  the  technique  of  politics  is  alertness  in  recognizing  the 
existence  of  situations  that  may  be  capitalized  in  support  of  a  cause, 
and  further  the  expert  politician  becomes  adept  in  the  art  of  creating 
situations.  It  therefore  holds  that  the  technique  of  handling  co- 
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operative  cases  can  be  learned. 


E.  J.  Fenby  Tacoma,  Washington 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  one’s  technique  in  enlisting  cooper¬ 
ation  can  be  bettered  by  giving  thought  and  attention  to  it.  Much 
depends  upon  one’s  sincerity,  personality  and  his  own  unstinted  ef¬ 
fort  to  handle  an  emergency. 

I  do  not  accept  Franklin’s  principle  as  being  universally  appli¬ 
cable.  In  dealing  with  individuals  each  case  is  a  peculiar  one  to  itself 
for  individuals  are  peculiar.  Any  arrangement  to  be  permanently 
satisfactory  must  be  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both  parties — “You 
scratch  my  back  and  I’ll  scratch  yours.”  Compensation  in  fire  co¬ 
operation  may  vary  in  its  form ;  watershed  protection  to  an  irrigator, 
forage  protection  to  a  stockman,  timber  protection  to  a  woodsworker, 
it  may  be  had  in  civic  pride  or  in  just  wages  for  the  ordinary  citizen, 
but  there  must  be  some  satisfaction  or  profit  for  continuing  it. 

Last  Spring  there  was  a  fire  in  a  sawdust  pile  which  had  to  be 
extinguished  before  the  fire  season.  The  ranger  could  have  simply 
served  notice  to  the  miiiman  to  do  this  and  prosecuted  him  had  he  not 
done  so.  instead,  they  discussed  ways  and  means,  the  ranger  volun¬ 
teered  to  scatter  the  pile  with  explosives  and  wet  it  down  with  his 
power  pumper.  He  repeated  the  operation  several  times  before  the 
pile  was  entirely  extinguished  and  several  days  afterward  explained 
to  the  millman  the  difficulty  he  had  in  getting  enough  help  at  times 
to  suppress  lightning  ures.  rihe  millman  said  he  would  help.  Light¬ 
ning  storms  came  and  one  of  them  just  when  the  millman  had  a  rush 
carload  order  half  filled.  He  had  been  working  overtime  and  on  a 
shoestring.  It  was  a  most  inconvenient  time  for  him  to  close  down, 
but  he  did  it  because  he  said  he  would  and  he  made  good  his  word 
at  a  financial  loss.  He  shut  down  at  five  o’clock  in  the  evening  and 
marched  his  little  crew  all  night  long  to  reach  a  fire  at  5  A.  M.,  and 
controlled  it  before  another  nightfall.  He  favored  the  ranger  once, 
and  according  to  Franklin,  he  will  do  it  again,  and  this  he  doubtless 
will,  but  it  is  improbable  that  he  would  have  made  the  first  sacrifice 
had  it  not  been  agreed  upon  beforehand  and  it  is  doubtful  if  he  would 
have  entered  into  the  prearrangement  had  not  the  ranger  gone  out 
of  his  way  to  coopera te  with  him  in  the  first  place. 


Robert  Munro  Flagstaff,  Arizona 

The  principles  of  training  on  the  job  undoubtedly  apply  to  some 
extent  in  training  people  outside  our  own  organization. 

An  example  of  this  kind  occurred  a  few  years  ago  when  a  dis¬ 
gruntled  stocKman,  who  followed  range  practices  common  thirty 
years  ago,  was  lined  up  by  a  Forest  Officer  who  wrote  up  the  per¬ 
mittee’s  own  system  oi  handling  stock  and  his  ideas,  amplified  some¬ 
what  by  the  itanger  on  salting  and  water  development.  This  write¬ 
up  was  given  puolicity  and  appeared  in  one  or  the  daily  papers.  It 
was  copied  by  several  papers  in  the  State  and  the  result  was — ten 
new  water'  developments,  culling  of  the  breeding  herd,  better  grade 
of  bulls  and  the  range  is  now  controlled  by  tence.  The  permittee 
lias  a  much  more  valuable  outiit  and  he  is  a  friend  of  the  Service. 
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It  is  believed  that  the  principle,  quoted  from  Franklin,  has  been 
used  to  some  extent  in  our  fire  protection  work.  It  was  also  used  in 
several  instances  known  of  in  securing  data  on  outside  ranges  for 
use  in  our  range  appraisal  work. 

In  using  this  principle  it  is  obvious  that  the  Forest  Officer 
should  be  skilled  in  the  job  he  is  trying  to  put  across.  The  tech¬ 
nique  required  is  gained  largely  through  experience  and  it  is  not 
believed  that  undue  stress  should  be  placed  on  the  failure  of  a  Ranger 
to  handle  a  difficult  case — if  he  profits  by  the  experience.  Few  of 
us  have  not  failed  at  some  time  on  a  difficult  assignment.  I  know 
of  several  such  failures  that  were  very  valuable  training  lessons  to 
me. 

As  stated  by  Supervisor  Martin,  if  “a  high  sense  of  fairness  and 
justice”  is  developed  in  the  Forest  force,  they  are  not  likely  to  go  far 
astray. 


Andrew  Hutton  Durango,  Colo. 

About  six  years  ago  a  ranger  on  the  San  Juan  advanced  the  idea 
at  a  C.  &  H.  Association  Meeting  that  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to 
sheep  larkspur  areas  on  cow  ranges  in  an  attempt  to  reduce  cattle 
losses.  Had  it  not  been  for  two  or  three  men  who  were  willing  to  try 
anything  that  looked  logical  or  practical  the  ranger  would  probably 
have  been  thrown  bodily  out  of  the  room.  However,  the  idea  began 
to  grow,  and  within  two  years  the  start  was  made  by  putting  a  band 
of  sheep  on  one  larkspur  area.  The  men  gradually  became  converted 
to  the  idea.  It  proved  successful  in  that  losses  of  cattle  were  greatly 
reduced.  The  idea  grew  with  stockmen  generally  not  only  on  this 
particular  ranger’s  district  but  over  the  entire  Forest  with  the  result 
that  we  now  pactice  the  sheeping  of  larkspur  areas  on  C.  &  H.  ranges 
on  every  district  on  the  Forest.  The  ranger  started  the  idea  and  the 
stockmen  have  carried  it  through  by  boosting  it  to  others  until  today 
we  have  a  considerable  number  of  cow  men  who  believe  and  know 
that  sheep  properly  handled  on  certain  areas  can  be  a  benefit  rather 
than  a  detriment  to  them.  This  example  is  one  of  education  rather 
than  of  actual  training. 

Two  years  ago  a  key  man  and  several  cooperators  went  to  a  small 
fire  in  the  absence  of  the  ranger.  They  cut  the  burning  trees  which 
they  found  and  proceeded  to  put  the  fire  under  control.  After  con¬ 
trolling  the  fire  they  decided  that  although  not  entirely  out  it  was  so 
controlled  that  no  damage  would  result  and  left  it.  The  next  day  the 
ranger  returned  and  the  fire  was  reported  to  him  by  another  party. 
He  went  to  it  taking  the  key  man  with  him.  The  log  had  started 
burning  again  but  had  not  spread.  The  ranger  proceeded  to  totally 
extinguish  the  fire  taking  time  to  explain  the  necessity  and  stressing 
the  idea  of  not  only  possible  additional  damage  but  also  the  idea  of 
added  costs  due  to  return  to  the  fire.  He  showed  in  detail  just  what 
was  meant  by  putting  the  fire  out,  dead  out,  and  got  over  to  the  key 
man  the  importance  of  completely  extinguishing  every  fire  before 
leaving  it. 

i  believe  that  Franklin’s  principle  can  be  depended  upon  and 
used  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  it  is,  however,  not  believed  to  be 
universally  true  tor  in  some  cases  it  depends  on  the  man  with  whom 
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you  are  dealing  and  on  your  attitude  toward  him  subsequent  to  his 
first  favor.  In  a  few  cases  at  least  favors  are  done  with  the  idea  that 
the  doer  has  an  axe  to  grind.  It  is  not  always  done  as  a  favor  but 
rather  as  a  lead  toward  a  favor  from  you  to  him. 

Naturally  “knack”  will  help  here  as  in  other  things  but  there 
must  be  a  real  technique  in  handling  such  cases  that  is  possible  for 
everyone  to  learp.  ^rnd  apply  to  some  extent  at  least.  It  seems  to  me 
that  as  in  numerous  other  ways  we  have  failed  to  take  advantage 
of  our  opportunities.  We  often  find  a  man  who  has  it  in  for  the 
Service  and  instead  of  making  an  honest  attempt  to  convert  him  we 
proceed  to  forget  about  him,  when  we  have  an  idea  to  put  across, 
with  the  idea  that  he  will  not  accept  it  and  there  is  no  use  trying. 
We  let  him  drift  along  as  an  enemy  or  a  knocker  even  when  it  might 
be  possible  to  approach  him  from  an  entirely  different  angle  and 
gradually  convert  him  to  the  other  side  and  make  him  a  real  co- 
operator. 


W.  R.  Kreutzer  Ft.  Collins,  Colorado 

3.  The  handling  of  these  cooperative  cases  has  a  technique  and 
certainly  can  be  learned.  For  as  has  been  brought  out  in  the  lesson 
and  this  discussion,  cases  have  been  successfully  handled  by  the 
methods  discussed  in  the  lesson  and  the  supplemental  reading  in  the 
Extension  Service  Handbook. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  for  us  to  consider  is  the  “cor¬ 
rect  diagnosis  of  local  situations”  and  then  to  determine  just  what 
is  to  be  done  to  bring  about  the  desired  changes  or  results.  Next, 
we  should  give  attention  to  a  plan  that  will  include  the  details  of  how, 
when  and  where  our  program  is  to  be  put  across. 

We  are  coaching  our  men  (Rangers)  to  train  the  public  in  a 
great  many  cases.  This  is  being  done  in  almost  every  timber  sale; 
in  special  uses;  grazing  cases;  forest  fires,  which  include  actual  fire¬ 
fighting  and  other  lines  of  service  work.  There  is  an  opportunity 
for  considerable  improvement  in  the  proper  application  of  this  tech¬ 
nique. 

E.  D.  Sandvig  Miles  City,  Montana 

1.  The  principles  of  training  people  outside  our  own  organiza¬ 
tion  are  the  same  as  for  those  in  the  organization.  In  performing 
the  job  perhaps  we  will  be  inclined  to  be  much  more  patient  and 
thorough  in  our  instruction  with  outside  people  than  with  the  people 
in  our  immediate  organization.  We,  perhaps  don’t  make  any  greater 
conscious  effort  to  be  more  patient  and  thorough  with  outsiders,  but 
subconsciously  our  actions  will  be  directed  with  the  thought  that 
members  of  the  immediate  organization  usually  have  access  to  the 
same  source  of  information  and  that  it  is  part  of  the  individuals  job 
to  display  interest  and  dig  out  the  facts  for  himself.  In  other  words 
we  subconsciously  assume  the  members  of  our  own  organization  are 
in  possession  of  the  fundamentals  or  the  background.  Our  instruc¬ 
tion  work  is  often  incomplete  and  we  expect  attention  without  creating 
interest.  We  don’t  expect  to  receive  attention  xrom  outsiders  with¬ 
out  creating  interest  first. 
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Some  years  ago  contact  was  established  with  the  men  super¬ 
vising  range  management  extension  work  over  a  large  territory.  Dis¬ 
cussion  with  the^e  leaders  developed  that  their  efforts  were  largely 
directed  toward  the  animal  husbandry  phases  of  the  livestock  busi- 
ress  ratuer  than  the  forage  production  phases.  These  leaders  keenly 
appreciated  the  importance  of  the  forage  production  problems  of  the 
region  and  krew  from  their  reading  the  evils  of  overstocking,  un¬ 
regulated  spring  grazing,  etc.,  but  lacked  training  in  the  particular 
job  of  managing  forage  resources  aimed  at  the  objective  of  securing 
sustained  maximum  production.  A  show-me  trip  was  arranged  over 
a  part  of  the  Forest  and  surrounding  region.  The  party  consisted  of 
14  county  and  railroad  extension  agents,  representatives  from  the 
Bureaus  of  Animal  and  Plant  Industry,  a  representative  from  the 
Office  of  Range  Management  and  local  forest  officers.  These  men 
were  shown  areas  on  the  Forest  under  intensive  range  management 
including  spring  pastures,  breeding  pastures,  summer  range  and  the 
effect  of  salt  as  a  means  of  securing  full  utilization  of  forage  distant 
from  water  and  the  effect  of  securing  even  utilization  over  all  the  units 
of  a  range,  the  value  of  division  fences  if  properly  located  to  secure 
better  distribution  of  stock,  permanent  and  temporary  enclosures  for 
measuring  forage  production  each  year,  etc.  In  other  words  one 
of  the  more  intensively  managed  uni's  was  dissected  and  its  com¬ 
ponent  parts  examined  to  determine  what  makes  it  click  like  it  does. 
The  men  were  then  shown  areas  on  the  Forest  less  intensively  man¬ 
aged  and  large  areas  outside  under  no  regulated  system  of  manage¬ 
ment  for  purposes  of  contrasting  practices  shown  to  be  good  as 
against  practices  which  show  themselves  to  be  poor.  This  training 
trip  has  been  scheduled  as  an  annual  event  by  the  men  representing 
the  agricultural  extension  services  of  two  transcontinental  railroads 
and  the  range  livestock  specialists  of  the  State  College.  These  men 
speak  in  terms  of  forage  acres  and  cow  months  when  talking  range 
capacity  now  and  they  are  in  turn  using  their  training  to  train  their 
clientele  in  better  management  of  the  forage  resource.  To  me  it 
represents  the  same  training  I  would  get  if  an  expert  fire  fighter 
took  me  in  hand  and  showed  me  an  expertly  made  attack  and  the 
results  attained  versus  an  untrained  attempt.  I  would  have  some¬ 
thing  tangible  to  base  my  thoughts  and  action  on. 

2.  There  is  a  situation  in  every  case  where  Franklin’s  principle 
will  apply  if  the  opportunity  is  grasped  to  use  it. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  surer  way  of  gaining  a  man’s  confidence, 
cooperation  or  whatnot  than  appealing  to  his  vanity,  his  sense  of 
justice  or  his  hobby.  The  most  obdurate  type  will  thaw  out,  lighten 
up  and  listen  to  reason  if  Franklin’s  principle  is  applied  skillfully. 
I  am  reminded  how  an  obdurace  user  becomes  a  friend  because  the 
Supervisor  ate  supper  with  him  and  contacted  him  frequently.  In 
another  case  a  man’s  hobby  is  race  horses  and  questions  tactfully 
applied  never  fail  to  thaw  him  out,  although  he  never  fails  to  freeze 
up  iater  and  it  amounts  to  a  continual  thawing  and  freezing  process 
with  him. 
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PERSONNEL  CONTROL 

The  subject  of  personnel  control  is  very  closely  allied  to  executive 
control,  discussed  a  year  ago.  The  executive  is  dealing  with  and  through 
his  personnel  and  his  control  is  essentially  a  control  of  men.  However, 
this  year  we  want  to  look  at  the  subject  from  a  new  viewpoint  and  em¬ 
phasize  more  the  human  relations  element. 

The  necessity  for  control  has  always  been  recognized  but  the  discus- 
ion  of  methods  has  been  befogged  by  ideas,  assumptions,  and  traditions 
inherited  from  the  past.  Psychologists  have  started  with  basic  assump¬ 
tions  concerning  the  “mind”,  and  hard-boiled  executives  who  knew  little 
of  religion,  nevertheless  based  their  actions  on  traditions  borrowed  from 
religion.  But  that  is  too  big  a  story  for  us  to  get  into  here.  However, 
during  the  last  few  years  business  personnel  research  departments  have 
been  attempting  to  study  human  relations  on  the  basis  of  facts  alone, 
just  as  the  physical  sciences  are  studied.  Not  much  progress  has  as  yet 
been  made.  It  is  a  difficult  undertaking;  old  thinking  habits  are  so  strong 
that  one  cannot  put  them  off  and  start  in  new  just  by  desiring  or  even 
“willing”  to  do  so.  However,  the  executive  who  attempts  to  govern  his 
dealings  with  personnel  on  this  basis  has  started  in  the  right  direction  for 
progress. 

Personnel  control  involves  such  things  as  leadership,  loyalty,  and  dis¬ 
cipline,  and  while  the  literature  on  these  subjects  is  limitless,  from  much 
of  it  you  will  probably  get  but  little  help.  Discussions  are  filled  with 
vagueness  and  generalities.  They  leave  the  impression  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  intangible,  supernatural,  about  it.  This  is  a  survival  of  the  old  be¬ 
lief  that  leadership  was  a  “gift  of  the  gods.”  Leaders  were  “different.” 
After  leadership  has  been  analyzed  through  an  analysis  of  what  a  leader 
does,  it  can  then  be  defined  and  learned  just  as  we  now  learn  to  play  tennis 
or  lay  brick.  While  much  remains  to  be  done,  any  executive  who  approach¬ 
es  and  studies  the  problem  in  this  purely  realistic,  scientific  manner  will 
find  it  the  most  interesting  study  he  has  ever  undertaken. 

Also  there  are  a  few  principles  that  while  not  fully  understood  yet 
serve  as  guides.  One  is  that  the  executive  should  accept  the  responsibility 
for  the  actions  of  his  men.  If  you  put  a  good,  well-broke,  team  on  a  con¬ 
struction  job  and  it  goes  to  the  bad,  becomes  undependable  and  refuses  to 
work,  you  blame  the  driver;  you  say  it  was  a  good  team  but  a  poor 
driver.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  put  good,  well-trained  men  on  a  job  and 
they  go  back  you  blame  the  men — their  attitude  isn’t  “right,”  they  don’t 
take  criticism  “right,”  etc.  Investigators  are  coming  to  believe  that  the 
two  cases  are  parallel;  that  the  man  would  take  the  criticism  right  if  you 
gave  it  right;  his  attitude  would  be  right  if  the  “attitude”  under  which  he 
works  is  right.  Whether  this  is  a  hundred  per  cent  true  or  not,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  executives  who  accept  this  responsibility  and  criticise 
their  own  acts  on  that  basis  are  the  ones  who  are  stepping  out  in  front  and 
are  doing  big  things  with  men. 

Just  the  other  day  I  heard  of  another  good  ranger  who  is  “slipping”. 
He  will  have  to  go,  I  suppose,  for  he  is  not  now  domg  a  satisfactory  job. 
While  that  feature  of  it  cannot  be  helped,  possibly  it  would  help  if  we  placed 
the  blame  with  the  executive  rather  than  the  ranger. 

Probably  the  worst  of  the  old  ideas  is  the  idea  of  right  and  wrong  that 


industry  has  taken  over  from  religion.  It  has  no  place  in  industry  and 
every  year  causes  more  trouble  and  dissension  and  hard  feelings  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  The  executive  has  no  right,  that  is  moral  right,  to  boss  or 
control  or  demand  loyalty  or  anything ;  and  the  assumption  of  such  moral 
right  or  the  implication  of  moral  wrong  always  causes  ill-feeling  and 
antagonism.  If  you  make  the  acceptance  of  a  reprimand  tantamount  to 
the  admission  of  moral  wrong  you  force  the  employee  either  to  admit  the 
wrong  or  to  deny  the  justice  of  the  reprimand.  Few  men  will  do  the  former, 
even  to  hold  a  job,  but  if  they  do,  it  is  only  outwardly  and  their  work  suf¬ 
fers.  Even  if  there  has  been  a  wrong  done  it  is  usually  best  to  stick  to 
the  facts  of  what  happened  and  let  the  moral  wrong  speak  for  itself.  The 
executive  and  the  employee  each  have  certain  functions,  certain  jobs  are 
to  be  done ;  either  they  are  done  or  they  are  not.  These  facts  are  the  only 
basis  for  discussion  or  criticism.  If  the  work  is  not  done  to  standard,  the 
work  should  be  criticised,  not  the  man.  Not  only  have  you  no  “right’'  to 
criticise  the  man  or  humiliate  him  in  any  way,  but  it  is  not  good  business 
to  do  so. 

And  right  along  with  this  goes  the  idea,  universally  accepted,  that 
wherever  a  number  of  people  work  together  for  best  results  there  must  be 
organization,  discipline,  and  control.  By  organization  we  mean  that  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  each  are  clearly  and  definitely  defined.  By 
discipline  we  do  not  mean  punishment  but  training,  drill,  restraint;  that 
which  holds  each  to  his  proper  place  and  function  in  the  organization;  and 
by  control  we  mean  a  system  through  which  it  is  known  that  each  one  is 
doing  his  part.  High  efficiency  in  the  organization  requires  that  each 
member  of  the  organization  do  his  part;  it  also  requires  that  it  be  known 
that  each  one  does  his  part  and  that  any  laxness  will  be  immediately  dis¬ 
covered  and  corrected.  Very  few  men  have  the  strength  of  character 
necessary  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  efficiency  under  a  regime  of 
lax  dicipline.  “Sloppiness  in  dealing  leads  to  disputes,  retaliations,  and 
conflicts.”  Wherever  there  is  failure  in  control,  confusion  follows. 

Discipline  where  rightly  understood  is  necessary  but  punishment  is 
not.  Our  Manual  says,  “The  purpose  of  disciplinary  measures  in  the 
Forest  Service  is  not  the  infliction  of  punishment.  .  .  ,”  and  that  is  as  it 
should  be.  Punishment  is  another  religious  concept  which  men  have  taken 
with  them  into  industry.  It  has  no  place.  The  idea  in  industry  is  to  ac¬ 
complish  results;  things  must  be  done;  the  executive  must  get  them  done. 
All  that  he  does  is  for  that  purpose.  Punishment  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it,  but  any  executive  act  with  a  punishment  motive  will  be  reflected  in 
poor  morale  and  a  lowering  of  standards.  Tead  defines  good  discipline  as 
“that  orderly  conduct  of  affairs  by  the  members  of  an  organization  who 
adhere  to  its  necessary  regulations  because  they  desire  to  cooperate  har¬ 
moniously  in  forwarding  the  ends  which  the  group  have  in  view  and  wil¬ 
lingly  recognize  that  to  do  this  their  own  wishes  must  be  brought  into 
reasonable  unison  with  the  requirements  of  the  group  in  action.” 

There  is  one  other  thing  which  it  seems  to  me  is  worth  considering. 
I  refer  to  those  annual  personnel  conferences.  The  Manual  says,  “If  an 
employee’s  work  is  not  satisfactory,  at  the  first  opportunity  the  admin¬ 
istrative  officer  should  discuss  frankly,  etc.”  This  is  one  of  the  most  dif¬ 
ficult  jobs  that  an  administrative  officer  has  to  do,  that  is,  difficult  to  do 
so  as  to  get  corrective  results.  The  best  time  for  the  discussion  of  poor  work 
is  on  the  job  where  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  facts,  and  where  it  is 


easy  to  keep  away  from  personalities  and  focus  attention  on  the  work.  But 
sometimes  the  formal  interview  is  necessary,  and  when  it  is,  how  can  it 
best  be  done?  It  doesn’t  help  results  to  alibi  a  poor  job  by  saying,  “He 
didn’t  take  it  right.” 

In  fact  this  subject  of  interviews  is  so  important  that  the  “Research 
Bureau  for  Retail  Training,”  University  of  Pittsburgh,  made  a  special  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  problem.  The  technique  which  they  developed  is  the 
property  of  the  cooperators  who  put  up  the  funds  for  the  study,  but  some  of 
their  conclusions  have  been  made  public.  (Published  in  Personnel  Journal) . 

Their  study  was  made  in  retail  stores,  where  conditions  are  about  as 
different  as  possible  from  ours,  but  it  is  said  that  human  nature  has  many 
things  in  common  wherever  found,  so  possibly  you  would  be  interested  in 
some  of  their  conclusions. 

First,  from  the  study  of  conditions  as  they  found  them,  their  con¬ 
clusion  was  that  “unless  handled  with  the  utmost  care,”  they  “may  result 
in  far  more  harm  than  good.”  Another  is  that  the  interview  must  be 
carefully  planned  with  that  particular  individual  in  mind. 

They  formulated  eleven  difficulties  that  the  plan  should  have  in  mind 
and  be  prepared  to  overcome.  Among  them  are  the  following: 

1.  Lack  of  interest  and  good  sportsmanship  on  the  part  of  the  sales 
people. 

5.  Danger  of  hurting  the  older  employees,  who  feel  that  they  have 
worked  tremendously  hard  and  loyally  for  the  store. 

8.  The  defense  tendency  and  the  habit  of  presenting  an  alibi. 

10.  The  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  salesperson  that  he  is  right  because 
he  made  a  good  bonus. 

11.  Giving  constructive  criticism  without  having  the  salesperson  think 
that  he  is  being  criticised  unfairly. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  things  listed  as  characteristics  of  suc¬ 
cessful  interviews: 

1.  It  should  give  definite,  concrete  help  for  correcting  weaknesses 
indicated. 

2.  It  should  encourage  the  salesperson  to  correct  his  shortcomings. 

5.  It  should  be  handled  by  a  person  of  maturity. 

6.  It  should  show  the  relation  between  a  poor  rating  or  report  and 
poor  results  obtained. 

9.  There  should  be  an  understanding  on  the  interviewer’s  part  of  the 
conditions  under  which  the  salesperson  works.  • 

The  interview  itself  must  be  concrete,  short,  and  have  teaching  value, 
yet,  if  it  is  to  have  any  value,  the  salesperson  must  have  an  opportunity  to 
express  his  grievances  and  offer  his  alibies. 

The  following  are  a  part  of  the  general  rules  which  should  be  observed: 

1.  Remember  that  the  aim  of  the  interview  is  not  to  reprimand  but 
to  encourage  the  salesperson  to  increased  effort. 

2.  Find  out  all  you  can  about  the  salesperson  before  interviewing. 

5.  Be  sure  he  knows  exactly  what  he  should  have  done. 

8.  Be  sure  to  point  out  the  good  points  of  the  rating  or  report  and 
commend  the  person  on  them. 

9.  Attempt  to  determine  the  cause  of  the  weakness  or  poor  service 
indicated. 

12.  Terminate  the  interview  on  a  pleasant,  encouraging  note. 


The  technique  of  interviewing  is  divided  in  each  case  into  three  phases: 
preparation  for  interviewing,  the  interview  itself,  and  followup. 

This  outline  contains  no  ideas  that  are  new  to  the  Forest  Service.  It 
illustrates,  however,  the  importance  attached  to  the  subject  by  others  and 
the  detail  with  which  it  is  being  studied.  It  illustrates  further  the  import¬ 
ance  that  is  attached  to  securing  and  holding  the  right  mental  attitude 
of  all  employees,  and  that  this  right  mental  attitude  includes  the  recog¬ 
nition  that  only  high  quality  work  can  or  will  be  accepted.  While  infinite 
pains  are  taken  not  to  hurt  the  employee’s  feelings,  yet  this  did  not  lead 
to  letting  up  at  all  on  standards. 

The  Western  Electric  Company  has  been  experimenting  with  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  type  of  interview.  (See  February  number  of  Personnel 
Journal)  Instead  of  Management  criticising  the  worker,  the  worker  was 
asked  to  criticise  the  Management — not  exactly  that ;  they  were  encouraged 
to  discuss  the  things  they  liked  and  the  things  they  disliked  in  their  work¬ 
ing  environment.  They  were  not  confined,  however,  strictly  to  their  “work¬ 
ing”  environment  but  encouraged  to  tell  their  troubles  in  general.  The 
interviews  were  strictly  confidental.  No  supervisor,  of  course,  interviewed 
his  own  men.  As  a  result  both  the  quality  of  the  work  and  the  quality  of 
supervision  has  been  improved. 

This  is  just  another  example  of  Management’s  new  attitude  toward 
men.  Management  is  required  to  maintain  high  quality  standards.  It 
realizes  that  it  cannot  force  men  to  give  their  best.  Since  it  must  maintain 
the  standards  it  is  trying  to  find  some  other  way. 

And  after  all  isn’t  the  system  pretty  generally  followed  by  college 
teachers,  fundamentally  just  about  all  there  is  to  it?  Do  you  remember 
the  time  the  Professor  called  you  up  after  class  one  day  and  told  you  that 
your  daily  average  was  only  65 ;  that  your  grade  on  the  mid-semester  quiz 
was  55,  and  that  70  was  a  passing  grade?  He  listened  to  your  alibi,  ac¬ 
cepted  it  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  given,  said  he  was  sorry,  but  that 
the  grades  were  of  record  and  the  70  requirement  still  held. 

But  suppose  there  had  been  no  70 — no  definite,  clearly  understood  and 
recognized  minimum  standard  of  accomplishment — and  no  definite  records 
of  what  was  being  done?  Would  you  have  accepted  in  the  same  spirit  his 
statement  that  your  work  was  unsatisfactory  ?  Or  suppose  he  had  let  you 
argue  him  into  raising  your  daily  credits  to  85,  and  on  the  basis  of  your 
explanation  of  what  you  meant  to  say  and  didn’t,  have  raised  the  quiz 
grade  to  65  ?  Is  it  probable  that  encouraged  by  this  new  rating  you  would 
have  gone  out  and  done  better  work  ?  Classes  where  such  things  are  done 
soon  become  demoralized  and  even  the  best  students  do  poor  work.  Or  if 
the  students  do  not  recognize  70  as  a  legitimate  minimum  standard  it  may 
have  the  same  effect. 

And  briefly  doesn’t  the  thing  the  teacher  does  indicate  the  essentials 
of  good  executive  leadership  in  industry?  He  first  knows  definitely  what 
he  wants  done.  He  explains  or  illustrates  just  how  he  wants  it  done.  He 
keeps  a  current  check  of  what  is  being  done ;  he  establishes  in  advance  an 
understandable  idea  of  what  the  minimum  requirements  will  be  and  why 
this  minimum  is  necessary;  he  also  attempts  to  get  the  student  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  minimum  as  reasonable  and  necessary,  and  in  general  an  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  students  themselves.  Then  he  stands  by  the  minimum.  All 
of  this  is  not  always  easy  to  do — sometimes  cannot  be  done  a  hundred  per 


cent — but  the  executive  who  sincerely  attempts  it  will  surely  make  prog¬ 
ress,  and  like  many  other  things  we  have  discussed,  it  is  being  done  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  Forest  executives. 

Just  one  other  thing:  This  putting  of  personnel  relations  on  a  strictly 
factual  basis  may  at  first  thought  seem  cold,  hard-boiled,  or  inhuman.  But 
it  is  in  fact  the  most  human,  Or  humane,  basis  possible.  It  means  treating 
people  as  they  are  and  not  as  you  think  they  should  be.  The  peculiar¬ 
ities  of  my  personality  are  some  of  the  important  “facts”  with  which  my 
boss  must  deal,  and  the  fact  that  the  Creator  bungled  the  job  and  turned 
out  a  poor  product  does  not  excuse  him  or  give  him  any  license  to  criticise 
the  Creator  or  blame  me.  The  facts  are  as  they  are,  and  the  demonstration 
of  real  ability  comes  from  getting  good  results  with  the  material  at  hand. 

Suggestions  for  Discussion. 

1.  On  Page  40-A,  the  Manual  tells  us  that  once  each  year  we  must 
review  the  work  of  each  employee  and  decide  that  it  is  either  satisfactory 
or  unsatisfactory.  “Satisfactory”  is  an  indefinite  term.  No  one’s  work 
is  100%  satisfactory.  G  work  is  good,  PR  work  poor,  etc.  What  standard 
will  be  acceptable?  Can  the  meaning  of  “satisfactory”  for  the  total  job 
be  made  definite,  uniform,  and  understandable  in  advance  to  all  parties 
concerned  ? 

2.  The  technique  of  writing  a  personnel  memorandum :  Is  there  such 
a  thing?  Are  there  good  and  bad  memoranda?  If  so,  what  makes  one 
good  and  the  other  bad  ? 

3.  Any  other  feature  of  personnel  control. 
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DISCUSSIONS  LESSON  TEN 


R.  A.  Zeller  Ketchikan,  Alaska. 

To  my  mind  the  first  essential  to  effective  personnel  control  in 
the  Forest  Service  is  a  clear  cut  assignment  of  authority  over  and 
responsibility  for  certain  personnel  with  resultant  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  of  that  personnel  to  the  proper  position  or  officer.  Dilution 
of  that  sense  of  responsibility  by  methods  of  dealing  on  the  part  of 
inspectors  or  official  superiors  from  outside  of  the  administrative 
unit  is  poor  practice.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  classification  of  a  man’s 
services  as  satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory,  is  a  matter  of  judgment 
on  the  part  of  the  Supervisor  or  other  administrative  officer,  in  the 
same  way  that  it  is  in  the  class  room  in  many  subjects,  even  where  a 
passing  grade  of  say  70  is  set  up  as  a  definite  point  to  reach.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  setting  of  such  a  final  figure  is  desirable  in  the  Forest 
Service.  Percentages  of  perfection  should  be  used  as  a  guide  in 
gauging  the  quality  of  work  of  the  personnel  along  various  lines, 
but  in  the  final  analysis  the  rating  of  the  man  is  a  matter  of  proper 
judgment  on  the  part  of  administrative  heads,  training  those  men  in 
the  adequate  and  fair  gauging  of  services  is  of  great  importance. 

Preparation  of  memoranda  covering  the  services  of  personnel 
which  are  based  upon  isolated  cases  of  poor  performance  following  a 
loose  and  sporadic  control  and  contact  with  the  personnel  beforehand 
do  more  harm  than  good.  An  administrative  officer  owes  it  to  his 
men  to  follow  a  consistent  and  helpful  practice  in  personnel  matters, 
rather  than  to  ignore,  overlook  or  fail  to  call  attention  at  sufficiently 
frequent  intervals,  points  needing  correction.  Frequent  informal 
discussions  of  weak  points,  or  errors  in  practice,  with  fair  memo¬ 
randum  record  of  such  discussions  and  a  consistent  and  open-minded 
follow-up  should  be  the  aim. 


Warren  T.  Murphy 


Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


1.  As  the  lesson  states,  the  annual  interview  that  the  forest 
supervisor  must  have  with  his  men  in  regard  to  their  work,  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  personnel  tasks  that  he  must  perform.  The 
difficulty  of  the  task  is  greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that  up  until  now 
we  do  not  seem  to  have  had  really  adequate  standards  upon  which 
to  base  quality  of  work  performed.  Too  much  depends  upon  the  per¬ 
sonal  view  of  the  supervisor  toward  certain  jobs  and  as  a  result  there 
has  been  a  great  variance  between  different  supervisors  in  what  they 
demand.  As  a  result  of  this  situation  personalities  have  been  the 
basis  of  these  annual  interviews  rather  than  the  actual  job,  the  per¬ 
formance  of  which,  according  to  the  lesson,  should  serve  as  our  talk¬ 
ing  point. 

Since  personalities  have  played  such  a  large  part  in  our  per¬ 
sonnel  interviews  in  the  past  there  has  been  a  tendency  for  forest 
supervisors  to  pass  up  these  annual  interviews  and  let  things  pass 
until  they  were  forced  by  bad  conditions  to  tako  definite  and-  usually 
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very  stringent  action.  The  introduction  of  universal  work  plans 
with  attendant  standards  offer  us  a  solution  to  the  problem  raised 
by  P.  K. 

In  some  of  the  past  lessons  we  have  mentioned  various  uses  for 
job  standards  but  no  one  use  is  more  important  than  that  of  gauging 
the  quality  of  work  performed  by  members  of  the  forest  personnel. 
If  we  will  build  up  adequate  job  standards  based  upon  the  proper  per¬ 
formance  of  the  different  jobs  that  we  are  called  upon  to  do,  we  will 
soon  have  at  our  command  a  measure  by  which  we  can  tell  whether 
or  not  a  man  is  doing  his  job  as  it  should  be  done.  The  term  “sat¬ 
isfactory”  in  itself  is  indefinite  but  with  definite  standards  to  which 
it  may  be  linked  it  becomes  a  tangible  thing  which  may  be  previous¬ 
ly  agreed  upon  and  understood  by  all  parties  concerned.  In  making 
the  word  “satisfactory”  cover  the  entire  job  we  must  do  one  other 
thing  that  was  discussed  in  the  lesson  on  job  analysis,  namely,  we 
must  take  our  various  job  standards  and  specifications  and  put  them 
together  again  to  toim  the  complete  picture  and  the  relation  of  one 
task  to  another  must  be  determined.  With  these  job  standards  set 
up  and  with  the  complete  job  built  up  from  its  component  parts  and 
standards  we  have  a  definite  talking  point  for  the  annual  personnel 
interview  and  a  talking  point  that  is  factual  and  removed  from  per¬ 
sonalities  which  have  proven  to  be  a  .stumbling  block  in  the  past. 

2.  Since  Mr.  Tead  has  pretty  well  shown  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  the  technique  of  leadership  it  certainly  follows  that  as  con¬ 
crete  a  thing  as  a  personnel  memorandum  must  require  good  tech¬ 
nique  if  it  is  to  accomplish  its  purpose  without  creating  ill  feeling. 
We  all  know  that  good  and  bad  personnel  memoranda  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  and  that  bad  memoranda  have  given  rise  to  many  disagreements 
and  caused  the  work  itself  to  sutler.  One  of  the  most  patent  errors 
that  has  been  made  in  the  writing  of  personnel  letters  has  been  that 
the  writer  wrote  the  letter  in  the  heat  of  personal  temper  and  al¬ 
lowed  this  to  introduce  personalities.  We  should  by  all  means  re¬ 
frain  from  writing  any  such  letters  until  we  are  in  a  cool  and  level 
headed  frame  of  mind  and  can  write  the  memorandum  on  tne  basis 
of  the  facts  and  job  mvolvea  ana  not  the  man.  A  personnel  memo¬ 
randum  really  should  command  as  much  thougnt  and  require  as  much 
care  as  an  interview  because  words  written  on  paper  present  a  Hard¬ 
er  aspect  than  spoken  words  and  the  recipient  many  reter  to  me 
letter  from  time  to  time  with  a  mounting  sense  or  injustice.  We 
snouid  apply  the  suggestions  mane  uy  tne  rvesearclt  Bureau  ior  ite- 
tail  Training  ana  mentioned  by  r.  K.  m  tne  lesson  ana  also  those 
made  oy  Mr.  'lean  on  page  W9  or  mat  reference.  By  an  means  we 
snouid  be  constructive  in  our  criticism  and  avoid  any  semblance  of  a 
‘  bawling  out”  m  our  memoranda. 


F.  B.  Agee  Sheridan,  Wyo. 

1.  Notwithstanding  the  progress  which  has  been  made  by  the 
Forest  Service  m  establishing  standards  of  performance,  the  term 
.“satisfactpry”  work  is  still  an  indefinite  term  and  to  a  large  extent 
a  matter  of  opinion.  Even  among  specialists  in  the  same  line,  there 
is  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  a  particular  piece  of 
work  is  satisfactory;  or  if  not  satisfactory,  just  how  unsatisfactory. 
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The  present  Ranger  work  plans  based  upon  an  analysis  of  the  job 
set  up  rather  definite  local  standards  as  to  quantity,  but  not  so  def¬ 
inite  as  to  quality,  and  I  understand  there  are  still  wide  regional  var¬ 
iations  in  these  local  standards. 

I  think,  too,  this  is  one  of  the  difficulties  in  getting  satisfactory 
performance.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  give  the  individual  a  clear 
idea  in  advance  as  to  just  what  is  “satisfactory”  performance  of  the 
job;  as  to  just  what  is  “satisfactory”  quality;  as  to  just  how  far  he 
should  go  in  sacrificing  quantity  of  work  in  striving  for  quality,  and 
vice  versa.  Consequently,  we  do  not  always  give  him  a  definite  tar¬ 
get  at  which  to  aim. 

The  work  of  the  Service  covers  a  wide  range  of  activities,  some 
of  which  are  difficult  to  reduce  to  definite  standards  of  performance, 
and  even  with  the  remarkable  progress  being  made  along  this  line 
through  study  and  analysis  of  individual  jobs,  we  are  still  a  long  ways 
from  reducing  the  meaning  of  “satisfactory”  for  the  total  job  to  def¬ 
inite,  uniform,  understandable  terms.  It  is  believed  that  it  can  and 
will  be  ultimately  reduced  to  fairly  definite  terms. 

2.  I  would  say  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  technique  in  writing 
a  personnel  memorandum,  and  that  it  requires  equally  as  much 
thought  and  tact  as  the  personnel  interview  discussed  in  this  lesson. 
Also,  “-unless  handled  with  the  utmost  care,”  it  likewise  “may  re¬ 
sult  in  far  more  harm  than  good”.  If  it  leaves  the  recipient  dis¬ 
couraged  or  feeling  that  he  has  been  unfairly  dealt  with,  generally 
I  think  the  purpose  of  the  memorandum  has  failed.  A  good  memo¬ 
randum  should  bring  out  the  unsatisfactory  phases  of  his  work,  but 
leave  him  encouraged  rather  than  discouraged.  I  think  sometimes 
the  fault  is  due  to  not  going  over  matters  thoroughly  on  the  ground 
and  coming  to  a  definite  understanding  as  to  the  facts  before  put¬ 
ting  them  in  the  memorandum.  I  believe,  however,  one  of  the  most 
common  faults  with  memoranda  which  do  not  give  the  desired  results, 
is  nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  human  tendency  to  overstate  con¬ 
ditions  when  not  dealing  with  definite  tangible  facts.  If  we  have  a 
dry  summer,  the  natural  tendency  is  to  state  that  it  is  the  driest  we 
have  had  in  twenty  years;  if  we  have  a  cold  winter,  to  say  it  is  the 
coldest  in  thirty  years,  etc.,  and  there  is  sometimes  the  same  tendency 
to  carry  it  into  memorandum  writing,  particularly  if  the  facts  are 
fragmentary  or  the  matter  discussed  is  difficult  to  reduce  to  definite 
facts. 

The  difficulty  discussed  under  Topic  1  of  getting  the  job  re¬ 
duced  to  definite,  clear-cut  standards  of  performance  also  enters 
into  it;  but  even  with  the  lack  of  such  definite  understanding  in  ad¬ 
vance,  I  do  not  believe  that  memoranda  which  confine  themselves  to 
definite,  impersonal,  clear-cut  statements  of  understood  facts,  or¬ 
dinarily  leave  a  feeling  of  resentment  or  unfairness. 


L.  F.  Cottam  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 

I  went  on  a  ranger  district  with  practically  no  previous  training 
and  With  two  principal  things  uppermost  in  my  mind:  to  make  a  sin¬ 
cere  effort  to  do  the  work  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  and  to  please 
everybody  in  so  far  as  I  could  in  accommodating  their  wishes,  for 
instance,  if  a  man  wanted  some  trees  marked  tomorrow  I  did  not 
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hesitate  to  work  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  today  to  accommodate 
him — result — I  worked  hard,  did  please  the  permittees  but  it  kept 
me  jumping  from  place  to  place  and  made  it  necessary  to  put  in  long 
hours  and  I  didn’t  accomplish  what  I  should  have. 

An  inspecting  officer  came  along.  Apparently  he  saw  what  was 
going  on  immediately.  He  spent  a  few  days  with  me,  made  a  dairy 
analysis  and  confirmed  his  first  impression.  After  he  had  the  record 
on  paper  he  casually  broached  the  subject  somewhat  in  this  way: 
“Your  diary  analysis  indicates  you  have  been  putting  in  long  days 
and  you  have  been  kept  awfully  busy!  Your  permittees  seem  to 
like  you  even  though  you  do  enforce  the  regulations.  Do  you  think 
it  is  so  necessary  to  please  the  permittees?  Haven’t  you  been  let¬ 
ting  the  permittees  direct  your  trips  instead  of  you  directing  your 
own,  etc.?  Don’t  you  think  you  might  get  just  as  good  results  by 
planning  your  trips,  cleaning  up  several  jobs  on  one  trip,  thereby  cut¬ 
ting  down  travel  and  making  it  easier  for  you?”  These  questions 
naturally  lead  to  a  general  discussion.  It  is  needless  to  say  what  this 
talk  did  for  me  .  He  started  from  the  right  end,  his  first  question 
made  me  feel  he  knew  I  was  working  hard,  the  rest  came  out  easy 
and  natural.  Supposing  he  had  said:  “You  are  putting  in  too  much 
time  traveling,  you’ll  have  to  cut  it  down.”  Had  he,  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  result  would  have  been  secured.  My  first  thought  would  have 
been  of  resentment  for  I  had  been  working  hard,  trying  hard,  and 
the  only  reason  I  hadn’t  accomplished  what  I  should,  was  because  I 
didn’t  know  how. 

That  confidential  talk,  that  advice,  has  stuck  and  will  stick,  I 
am  sure,  all  through  my  life  and  has  been  a  guiding  influence  in  all 
contacts  with  people. 

The  following  phrases  quoted  from  Chapter  VII  “The  Technique 
of  Creative  Leadership”  expressly  voice  my  sentiment  in  dealing  with 
personnel. 

“Leadership  can  be  effective  if  only  the  leader  knows  how  to  get 
the  environment  to  help  him  to  bring  pressure  in  the  right  way  to 
yield  the  right  response.’ 

‘Have  taith  in  people.  The  fact  that  people  respond  to  confi¬ 
dence  imposed  in  them  is  a  familiar  truth  which  the  leader  must 
apprehend.’ 

‘The  particular  thing  that  distinguishes  leaders  is  the  special 
quality  of  their  attitude  toward  those  whom  they  lead.  They  are 
interested,  sympathetic  and  like  peole  and  must  have  positive  affec¬ 
tion  for  people.’ 

‘The  leader  must  know  how  learning  takes  place.’ 

‘One  particular  feature  which  inspires  when  a  leader  uses  it 
discreetly  is  explicit  appreciation  of  good  work.  Appreciation  ener¬ 
gizes  and  stimulates  in  a  way  that  executives  rarely  realize.” 


W.  G.  Weigle  Seattle,  Wash. 

The  lesson  says: 

(1)  “On  page  40A,  the  manual  tells  us  that  once  each  year,  we 
must  review  the  work  of  each  employee  and  decide  that  it  is  either 
satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory.” 

Don’t  we  know  it  and  how  we  hate  it.  This  procedure  is  easy 
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to  carry  out  with  the  officers  of  outstanding  capabilities  or  even  those 
with  average  records  but  when  it  comes  to  the  officer  who  is  doing 
the  best  he  can,  is  loyal,  but  not  capable  and  the  man  whose  physical 
or  inherent  defects  places  him  below  the  “satisfactory”  line  for  cer¬ 
tain  classes  of  work,  it  is  a  most  disagreeable  job  and  does  more  harm 
than  good  and  the  Service  certainly  is  not  abreast  with  the  best 
thought  of  the  day  to  maintain  it. 

Some  years  ago,  the  Supervisors  had  to  face  this  undesirable  job 
every  six  months  and  this  is  still  true  with  the  clerical  force.  One 
Supervisor  was  called  on  the  carpet  for  his  delinquency  in  not  hav¬ 
ing  the  stated  review  every  six  months  with  one  of  his  men  who  was 
guilty  of  not  having  a  good  personality,  an  inherent  defect  which 
time  had  proved  incurable,  yet  our  regulations  made  it  obligatory 
that  he  be  hauled  over  the  coals  every  six  months  and  told  about  it 
and  given  the  information  that  his  services  were  not  “satisfactory”, 
all  of  which  helped  to  humiliate  the  man  and  make  him  a  less  satis¬ 
factory  officer  than  he  had  previously  been. 

The  term  “satisfactory”  is  an  indefinite  term  and  valued  very 
differently  by  different  people.  It  is  very  doubtful  that  its  meaning 
can  be  made  uniform  and  understandable  to  all  parties  concerned. 
There  is  nothing  else  quite  equal  to  a  definite  standard  to  tie  to  when 
reviewing  the  work  of  a  forest  officer,  consequently  the  opportune 
time  to  review  the  capabilities  of  a  man  is  usually  on  the  job.  One 
of  the  most  important  things  the  Supervisor  should  keep  in  mind  in 
reviewing  the  work  of  his  men  for  quality  and  quantity  rating  is  that 
a  proper  attitude  of  the  worker  is  of  great  value  in  helping  the  men 
do  their  best,  and  every  effort  should  be  put  forth  to  retain  this 
*  condition  when  secured  and  to  develop  it  in  those  where  it  is  not  evi¬ 
dent. 

The  lesson  gives  out  the  thought  that  all  the  difficulty  relative 
to  unsatisfactory  service  rests  with  the  executive.  In  other  words, 
if  the  Supervisor  has  the  proper  qualifications  as  an  executive  or 
leader,  his  men  will  all  be  satisfactory.  Without  doubt  much  improve¬ 
ment  can  be  made  along  this  line  but  to  develop  such  perfection  in 
our  supervisors  would  be  placing  them  in  a  class  not  provided  for  by 
our  reclassification  experts. 


E.  D.  Sandvig  Miles  City,  Mont. 

1.  Perhaps  the  greatest  weakness  of  personnel  control  now  is 
the  fact  that  considerable  cloudiness  surrounds  the  term  “satisfac¬ 
tory”.  What  may  be  satisfactory  to  me  may  be  entirely  wrong  to 
somebody  else,  and  still  we  receive  our  guides  to  performance  from 
the  same  source.  I  once  found  myself  in  the  above  sort  of  a  position. 
I  had  carefully  read  all  of  the  instructions  and  standards  relative  to 
properly  salting  a  cattle  range  prior  to  making  an  inspection  of  the 
range  with  the  ranger.  My  idea  was  to  measure  his  accomplishment 
against  these  standards.  1  thought  I  did  the  job  carefully  and  at  the 
end  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ranger  had  met  every  standard 
set  up  and  m  addition  had  done  a  very  fine  piece  of  work  in  winning 
the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  stockmen  in  carrying  out  his  plan.  I 
complimented  the  job  in  glowing  terms  of  praise,  but  imagine  my 
chagrin  when  I  learned  that  my  superior  officer  had  been  over  the 
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same  range  and  reprimanded  the  ranger  for  the  rotten  performance 
and  results  of  his  efforts  at  obtaining  proper  salting!  My  ears  were 
flattened  out  considerably  and  I  have  shied  at  that  word  “satisfac¬ 
tory”  ever  since. 

I  can  see  no  serious  obstacles  for  devising  a  measurement  for 
the  term  “satisfactory”  that  will  be  “definite,  uniform,  and  under¬ 
standable  in  advance  to  all  parties  concerned”.  Certain  jobs  like 
scaling  are  very  definitely  measured  now  and  little  difficulty  is  had 
in  obtaining  uniformity  of  results  between  check  scalers.  The  out¬ 
come  definitely  indicates  excellent,  satisfactory,  or  poor  work.  The 
same  is  true  of  countless  other  jobs.  Personally,  I  would  like  to  see 
a  chart  or  graph  system  devised  which  would  be  simple  of  applica¬ 
tion  and  would  give  a  numerical  result  symbolic  of  the  whole  job. 
Perhaps  with  several  independent  measurements  made  by  different 
persons,  combined  into  a  composite  graph,  a  result  entirely  equitable 
to  the  individual  would  be  obtained  that  would  be  as  free  of  errors 
in  human  judgment  as  is  possible  to  attain.  Certainly  control  is  a 
failure  if  there  is  nothing  definite  to  tie  to  the  term  “satisfactory”. 

We  are  constantly  applying  some  measurement  to  individual  jobs 
but  we  never  make  an  accurate  summation  of  the  whole  job.  Per¬ 
haps  our  whole  basis  for  opinion  is  based  on  several  insignificant  jobs 
well  done  or  poorly  done  and  not  on  a  definite  measurement  of  all  of 
the  jobs. 

3.  I  reached  the  conclusion  long  ago  that  no  man  is  so  perfect 
that  he  doesn’t  require  supervision  or  checking  up.  I  think  this 
checking  up  process  is  welcomed  by  the  majority  of  employees  if 
done  skillfully  and  orderly.  Control  either  means  a  happy,  progres¬ 
sive  force  producing  its  best  or  a  force  divided,  discontented  and 
spending  its  energy  in  combat. 

Perhaps  every  forest  officers  has  seen  or  has  had  contact  with 
both  kinds  and  wished  that  he  could  correct  what  appeared  to  be 
an  intolerable  situation  created  by  ill-advised  or  ill-administered  con¬ 
trol  or  just  a  natural  clash  of  personalities.  It  seems  obvious  that 
more  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  measurement  process  to  main¬ 
tain  a  highly  efficient,  loyal  and  progressive  force.  My  hope  is  that 
the  proper  tools  will  be  fashioned  from  this  course  to  give  aid  in  cul¬ 
tivating  the  virtues  of  proper  leadership.  In  speaking  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  man,  I  think  no  better  summation  has  ever  been  made 
than  in  that  oft-quoted  statement:  “As  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart, 
so  is  he,”  and  any  changes  that  are  made  in  him  that  are  lasting  must 
appeal  to  that  source  of  thought. 


T.  T.  Swift  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Satisfactory,  as  I  have  understood  the  use  of  the  term,  was  not 
intended  to  designate  degree  of  perfection.  If  a  Supervisor  has  a  rang¬ 
er  that  is  capable,  faithful,  hard-working,  gets  results,  does  things, 
he  is  satisfied  that  he  has  a  man  that  is  doing  satisfactory  work  real¬ 
izing  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  100% — nor  does  he  expect  to  ever 
get  a  100%  ranger  for  they  do  not  exist.  No  two  persons  think  alike 
although  they  may  have  the  same  general  objective.  I  have  in  mind 
a  ranger  who  was  and  is  considered  satisfactory  to  the  Supervisor 
but  was  regarded  by  one  inspector  as  utterly  hopeless  and  recom- 
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mended  for  separation.  Later  the  second  inspector  rated  this  same 
man  as  the  top-notch  ranger  on  the  Forest.  No  doubt  the  Supervisor 
increased  the  ranger’s  value  between  inspections  but  not  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  difference.  It  is  amusirg  to  hear  a  group  of  five  or  six 
men  argue  pro  and  con  about  the  qualities  of  a  ranger.  No  two  actu¬ 
ally  agree.  If  training  should  prevent  this  certainly  there  is  some¬ 
thing  radically  wrong  with  training. 

Take  for  example  the  action  of  reviewing  officers  of  a  District 
Ranger  analysis  plan — no  two  agree  100%.  One  may  consider  an  act¬ 
ivity  as  planned  fine  while  the  second  would  rate  it  as  rotten.  Who 
is  right,  the  reviewing  officers  or  the  man  on  the  ground  who  worked 
out  the  plan  to  meet  existing  conditions?  The  effectiveness  of  the 
plan  and  the  carrying  out  of  the  work  is  retarded  several  percent  by 
the  exceedingly  wide  difference  of  review. 

Managers  can?i  of  course,  be  trained  but  the  success  of  such 
training  must  have  as  a  basis  the  fertile  mind  for  such  a  position. 
Not  all  minds  can  be  trained  to  managership.  A  successful  manager 
finds  no  difficulty  in  reprimanding  his  subordinates  for  he  knows 
each  peculiar  makeup  of  his  men  and  acts  accordingly.  If  he  has  not 
these  faculties  and  uses  a  general  policy  for  all,  he  is  not  only  a  fail¬ 
ure  but  loses  the  confidence  and  morale  of  his  organization.  It  has 
been  said  that  morale  has  no  place  in  our  organization,  nevertheless 
it  is  a  vital  factor  and  is  so  considered  in  all  industrial  organizations. 
I  once  knew  a  railroad  superintendent  who  was  very  hard-boiled  and 
after  a  severe  reprimand  never  referred  to  the  incident  again.  The 
men  admired  him  for  this  and  had  much  to  do  in  raising  the  standards 
and  morale  on  his  division. 

Training  is  intended  to  make  experts  in  their  particular  line  yet 
some  officials  of  big  organizations  scoff  at  “experts.”  Mr.  Ketker- 
ing  of  the  General  Motors  says  that  experts  are  people  who  are  paid 
to  tell  them  what  they  can  not  do  and  then  they  go  ahead  and  do  the 
thing  that  can  not  be  done;  that  what  they  want  is  “intelligent  ig¬ 
norance”.  Mr.  F.  H.  Ecker,  President  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  In¬ 
surance  Co.,  says  that  most  successful  men  seem  to  have  a  sixth 
sense,  they  follow  no  set  rule  of  arriving  at  final  conclusions  but 
usually  are  right.  I  do  not  quote  the  above  as  an  argument  against 
training  for  I  believe  in  it,  but  arguments  both  pro  and  con  can  be 
secured  on  any  subject;  therefore,  minds  of  men  in  high  positions 
do  not  by  any  means  agree.  Who  is  right  ? 


C.  J.  Olsen  Richfield,  Utah. 

1.  From  previous  discussions  on  the  “Scientific  Method,”  the 
term  satisfactory  cannot  stand  alone  as  sufficient  evidence  definite¬ 
ly  weighing  the  work  of  an  employee,  unless  a  definite  value  is  given 
to  the  word  satisfactory  and  unless  the  accomplishments  and  the 
true  merits  of  the  employee  are  considered  in  their  logical  sequence 
and  relative  definite  values  given  to  each.  The  employee’s  work 
might  be  very  poor,  poor,  fairly  satisfactory,  satisfactory,  very  satis¬ 
factory  or  excellent,  or  it  may  be  somewhere  between  two  of  these 
terms.  Definite  values  can  be  given  these  terms  in  percent  or  other¬ 
wise  and  they  can  be  defined  so  as  to  be  understood  by  anyone.  The 
various  elements  from  which  an  employee’s  value  should  be  measured, 
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can  be  analyzed  and  a  more  accurate  and  fair  method  of  rating  em¬ 
ployed. 

No  doubt  most  supervisors,  and  others  in  charge  of  men,  con¬ 
sider  their  men  very  carefully  before  making  recommendations,  but 
with  a  systematic  method  in  use  the  chances  for  error  would  be  de¬ 
creased  and  the  record  would  be  useful  in  connection  with  training 
programs  as  well  as  to  give  consideration  and  relative  value  to  the 
ability  and  accomplishments  of  the  men.  There  is  some  difference 
in  the  opinion  of  Supervisors  and  other  executives.  One  executive 
rates  the  work  of  an  employee  satisfactory  while  another  rates  him 
unsatisfactory.  The  same  man  and  the  same  work.  The  difference 
is  not  with  the  man  but  with  the  executive ;  the  lack  of  a  more  def¬ 
inite  measure  of  efficiency  and  net  value. 

Definite  action  should  be  taken  toward  the  standard  use  of  a 
systematic  feasible  method  of  rating  efficiency  that  will  eliminate, 
as  much  as  possible,  human  error,  and  give  the  employee  the  benefit 
of  a  correct  rating  based  entirely  on  his  merits.  The  work  to  do 
should  be  fully  and  thoroughly  considered  and  other  factors  such 
as  honesty,  dependability,  initiative,  etc.,  given  relative  consideration. 


H.  L.  Borden  Glenwood,  Springs,  Colo. 

2.  Writing  a  personnel  memorandum  is  a  real  job. 

In  going  through  the  various  rangers’  files  on  office  inspection 
trips,  I  have  repeatedly  ran  across  inspection  memoranda  from  both 
my  office  and  the  District  Office  that  still  make  my  ears  burn,  and 
in  reality  I  was  ashamed  of  them.  There  seemed  to  be  a  spirit  of 
destructive  criticism  running  through  all  of  them.  All  the  bad  fea¬ 
tures  were  brought  out  so  strongly  that  what  little  good  was  men¬ 
tioned  barely  seemed  to  register. 

There  is  certainly  an  art  in  writing  memoranda  to  bring  out 
what  you  want  to  to  correct  conditions,  and  still  not  leave  a  bad  taste 
in  the  mouth  of  the  reader. 

I  remember  rot  long  ago  a  ranger  telling  me  that  as  long  as  he 
had  been  in  the  Service,  and  that  is  a  long  time,  he  could  never  re¬ 
member  any  inspecting  officer  saying  anything  good  about  his  work, 
but  they  never  failed  to  find  and  point  out  the  weak  points. 

If  we  are  to  take  seriously  the  discussion  under  Lesson  10,  there 
should  be  an  about  face  on  memoranda,  and  I  for  one  agree  that  such 
action  is  desirable.  I  know  there  must  be  some  other  way  to  put  the 
thing  over  than  to  criticise  a  man  as  destructively  as  we  do  at  times. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  one  realizes  that  the  ranger  knows  how 
to  do  a  certain  job  ard  do  it  well,  and  then  lets  the  operator  accom¬ 
plish  a  sloppy  job  of  high  stumps,  marked  trees  left,  brush,  etc.,  it 
is  hard  to  write  a  decent  memorandum,  but  I  believe  we  should,  never¬ 
theless. 

However,  by  way  of  rebuttal  to  the  above  conclusion,  which  is 
merely  “yesing”  the  conclusions  reached  by  Keplinger,  I  am  reminded 
that  one  or  the  worst  memoranda  that  I  ever  read,  by  one  of  the 
District  Office  men,  which  almost  resulted  in  the  resignation  of  the 
ranger  concerned,  finally  was  the  result  of  making  him  the  top  rang¬ 
er  of  the  Forest. 

So  it  is  difficult  to  say  just  what  they  should  be;  possibly  that 
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depends  on  conditions  and  the  man.  I  am  still  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  ideas  you  have  advanced  are  universally  the  ones  to  use. 


J.  N.  Templer  Butte,  Montana. 

3.  “If  the  work  is  not  done  to  standard,  the  work  should  be  criti¬ 
cised,  not  the  man.”  Probably  I  am  just  too  darn  dumb  but  for  the 
life  of  me  I  cannot  think  of  any  effective  way  to  walk  up  to  a  piece 
of  poor  work  and  criticise  it  to  its  face.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  must 
be  conceded  that  if  we  find  fault  with  a  piece  of  work  the  fault  should 
be  made  known  to  the  person  directly  responsible  for  the  work.  While 
this  would  not  be  a  criticism  of  the  man’s  cross  eyes  or  red  hair,  it 
would  certainly  imply  faulty  administration  or  procedure.  The  sen¬ 
tence  quoted  above  resembles  the  idea  that  surgeons  should  be  ab¬ 
solved  from  all  responsibility  for  the  death  of  a  patient  providing 
the  operation  proves  a  surgical  success.  Perhaps  so. 


J.  S.  Veeder  Delta,  Colo. 

A  personnel  memorandum  can  hardly  grade  a  man’s  work  closer 
than  poor,  good,  and  excellent.  Satisfactory  then  would  be  good  or 
excellent.  I  have  known  teachers  to  grade  pupils  in  reading  by  per¬ 
centage — in  one  case  I  know  of  97%. ,  Percentage  grading  in  reading 
can  not  be  done  without  an  elaborate  preparation,  which  I  question 
is  practical.  Only  on  work  such  as  the  construction  of  a  building, 
the  erection  of  a  sign,  or  the  construction  of  a  telephone  line  for 
which  we  have  definite  instructions  and  standards  can  we  measure 
work  as  satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory. 

There  are  good  and  bad  memoranda.  A  good  memorandum  should 
bring  out  the  favorable  as  well  as  the  unfavorable  comments.  For 
the  unsatisfactory  part  a  reason  should  be  given  to  back  up  the  state¬ 
ments.  For  example:  The  ranger  asks  for  an  allotment  to  build  a 
temporary  station.  The  allotment  is  authorized.  The  Supervisor 
discusses  the  building  plan  with  the  ranger.  The  only  plan  that  exists 
was  in  the  ranger’s  mind.  Nothing  definite  is  decided  upon  and  put 
on  paper.  The  building  is  erected.  It  is  truly  unsatisfactory  to  all. 
Who  really  is  to  blame  for  the  unsatisfactory  building?  I  would  say 
no  one  but  the  Supervisor.  It  all  simmers  down  to  the  facts  that 
unless  we  train  our  personnel  and  have  definite  instructions  and 
standards,  we  can  not  write  unsatisfactory  memoranda  without 
shouldering  the  responsibility  for  the  failure. 


J.  Raphael  Weiser,  Idaho. 

2.  Like  all  things,  there  must  be  the  one  best  way  of  writing  a 
personnel  memorandum,  and  therefore  there  must  be  a  technique, 
just  what  ihis  technique  is  or  may  be  or  what  form  it  should  take 
i  do  not  know.  It  wdl  depend  entirely  on  what  sort  of  information 
is  desired,  and  probably  on  the  characteristics  of  the  person  writing 
it.  it  snouid  be  brief,  yet  that  is  difficult  if  the  memorandum  is  to 
give  enough  information  and  data  on  the  things  accomplished  and 
uie  manner  in  which  the  work  is  done.  These  memoranda  must  or 
snouiu  i,e  true  to  the  work  plan  or  ‘job  analysis’,  but  since  those  who 
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might  review  the  personnel  memoranda  do  not  have  access  to  the 
job  analysis  or  probably  would  not  have  the  time  to  read  and  study 
them  if  they  had  the  access  to  them,  it  follows  that  at  least  some 
reference  to  the  job  analysis  must  be  made  in  the  personnel  memo¬ 
randa.  I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that  the  different  characteristics  of 
the  men  for  whom  the  memoranda  are  being  written,  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  writing  these  memoranda. 

3.  I  readily  subscribe  to  the  principle  that  the  “executive  should 
accept  the  responsibility  for  the  action  of  his  men”,  but  if  this  is  done 
fully,  the  executive  is  going  to  be  darned  careful  about  turning  men 
loose  on  a  job  if  he  isn’t  certain  that  the  men  can  do  the  job  satis¬ 
factorily.  That  means  possibly  more  and  better  training  and  we  find 
ourselves  just  about  where  we  started  from. 

I  can  not  agree  with  the  inference  in  the  lesson  that  the  subordi¬ 
nate  employee  is  “always  right”  and  that  the  subordinate  employee 
did  not  do  good  work  or  his  attitude  was  not  what  it  should  be  because 
his  boss  did  or  said  something  in  the  wrong  way.  I  feel  that  regard¬ 
less  of  what  personnel  experts  may  think,  it  is  just  a  bit  unfair  to 
the  executive.  Any  such  idea  carried  out  fully  to  its  climax  would 
break  down  all  discipline  and  personnel  control. 


Lee  Kirby  Magdalena,  New  Mexico 

1.  In  my  opinion  the  statement  “satisfactory”  can  be  used;  and 
at  the  same  time  can  be  qualified  by  discussion  of  specific  items  of 
the  work  that  are  expected  to  be  brought  up  to  a  higher  standard,  with 
explanations  of  how  that  should  be  done.  In  other  words  an  employee 
can  be  told  that  his  work  is  satisfactory  in  general  but  that  the 
quality  of  it  can  be  raised  still  higher  by  strengthening  certain  ele¬ 
ments,  thereby  increasing  the  degree  of  satisfactoriness. 

2.  It  is  believed  that  the  writing  of  a  personnel  memorandum  is 
one  of  the  most  delicate  jobs  among  a  Supervisor’s  duties.  If  an  em¬ 
ployee  is  to  correct  faults  or  laxness  (which  are  a  part  of  the  make-up 
of  every  human),  he  must  know  of  them;  he  may  be  aware  of  some 
of  them,  while  of  others  he  must  be  told.  In  my  opinion  anything  in 
the  nature  of  fault  finding  should  be  discussed  with  him  personally 
before  it  is  included  in  a  written  memorandum;  and  many  trivial 
things  can  be  left  off  there  and  not  recorded  at  all.  I  think  most  men 
are  appreciative  of  that  system  and  will  have  a  real  desire  to  eliminate 
the  need  of  recording  them.  On  the  other  hand  any  meritorious  or 
special  work  should  be  fully  credited  in  writing.  In  the  case  of  a  man 
whose  work  is  half  good  and  half  not  good,  I  would  devote  about 
two-thirds  of  my  memorandum  to  recognizing  the  good  work  and  ex¬ 
pressing  appreciation  for  it. 

If  an  employee  can  be  made  to  feel  that  his  Supervisor  derives 
real  pleasure  irom  giving  commendation  for  good  work,  (as  is  usually 
the  case),  that  he  dislikes  to  find  fault  and  only  does  so  for  construc¬ 
tive  purposes  and  for  mutual  benefit,  then  it  is  believed  that  the 
mere  mention  of  the  latter  will  have  a  “nuf  sed”  effect.  In  this  way, 
a  warmth  of  understanding  will  be  established  that  will  bolster  up 
loyalty  and  that  will  help  bring  about  the  desired  result  of  individual 
and  Service  betterment. 
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George  M.  Gowen  Weaverville,  California 

“Satisfactory”  may  be  interpreted  in  two  ways.  One  interpre¬ 
tation  is  that  a  man’s  work  is  passable;  that  he  is  “getting  by”.  The 
other  may  be  that  the  Supervisor  is  very  well  pleased  and  contented 
with  the  work  a  man  is  doing.  The  man  who  is  getting  by  only  must 
be  studied,  taken  in  hand  and  a  definite  effort  made  to  bring  about 
improvement  in  his  work.  In  the  second  case  even  tho  the  Super¬ 
visor  is  pleased  he  must  keep  his  rangers  on  their  toes,  their  morale 
high,  and  strive  to  secure  continued  good  work  and  improvement. 

There  is  always  room  for  improvement  in  quality  or  quantity  of 
work.  This  is  an  acknowledged  fact.  A  person  cannot  stand  still. 
He  either  has  to  go  ahead  or  go  back. 

Let  us  take  the  example  of  Ranger  A  who  is  trying  hard  and 
whose  work  is  improving  steadily.  The  actual  quality  or  quantity 
of  the  work  that  he  is  turning  out  may  not  be  as  good  as  that  of 
Ranger  B.  However,  Ranger  B  is  sliding  along,  coasting,  not  putting 
his  heart  in  his  work  and  in  fact  “slipping”.  We  realize  that  both  of 
these  Rangers  need  attention.  I  believe  that  most  of  us  will  agree 
that  the  work  of  Ranger  B  would  be  classed  as  unsatisfactory,  while 
that  of  Ranger  A  might  be  classed  as  satisfactory  (not  meaning  of 
course  that  improvement  is  not  needed  and  will  not  be  striven  for.) 
Ranger  A  needs  further  training  in  methods,  needs  his  enthusiasm 
etc.  preserved.  The  case  of  Ranger  B,  however,  is  a  more  serious 
proposition  and  requires  more  attention. 

Too  often  good  work  in  two  or  three  lines  of  work  overshadows 
shortcomings  in  other  lines.  If  the  shortcomings  are  such  that  no 
glaring  mistakes  show  up  they  are  more  or  less  overlooked.  A  ranger 
may  be  an  excellent  “fire”  man,  a  good  grazing  man,  but  poor  in  tim¬ 
ber  sale  work.  His  work  is  not  really  satisfactory  until  all  parts  of  it 
are  up  to  an  acceptable  standard,  and  even  then  it  is  necessary  to 
have  him  show  sustained  improvement.  In  the  same  way  some  rang¬ 
ers  are  good  field  men  but  do  not  keep  up  the  office  end  of  the  job 
which  results  in  wasted  time  for  the  Supervisor’s  office  in  checking 
careless  reports,  bills,  etc.,  or  completing  incomplete  reports. 

Certain  minimum  standards  of  performance  should  be  set  in  every 
line  of  work.  These  standards  may  be  qualitative,  quantitative  and 
time  standards.  Then  unless  a  man’s  work  comes  up  to  these  mini¬ 
mum  standards  set  in  each  and  every  line  his  work  is  not  truly  satis¬ 
factory.  These  minima  can  be  set,  can  be  explained,  and  discussed  and 
understood  with  and  by  the  ranger,  can  be  set  down  in  black  and  white 
for  reference,  record  and  specification  to  be  used  in  doing  the  work 
and  in  inspection  as  well  as  using  them  as  a  measuring  stick  for  rating 
purposes.  In  the  discussion  with  the  Ranger  it  must  be  made  clear 
that  performance  short  of  the  minimum  standards  set  will  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  acceptable.  Thus  the  term  “satisfactory”  is  made  definite, 
uniform  and  understandable  to  the  Ranger,  Supervisor  and  staff  and 
to  the  District  Officers. 


Clinton  G.  Smith  Athens,  Tenn. 

1.  The  personnel  of  the  Forest  Service  ranks  unusually  well  in 
rhe  public  esreem  of  most  communities,  i  believe  this  is  true  because 
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the  Service  has  maintained  a  consistent  effort  to  improve  the  per¬ 
sonnel.  At  the  start  a  Ranger  who  was  “sober  and  industrious”  got 
by.  We  have  progressed  to  the  point  where  we  take  sobriety  and 
diligence  for  granted,  as  well  as  a  lot  of  other  attributes  and  require 
that  his  work  be  “satisfactory.”  Behind  this  word  is  a  lot  of  potent 
meaning,  and  striving  for  better  things.  We  cannot  review  a  Ranger’s 
work  as  the  base  ball  manager  does  the  batting  average  and  other 
averages  of  each  member  of  his  team.  The  successful  manager  of  a 
team  looks  beyond  the  statical  record  of  each  man,  if  I  am  any  judge 
of  human  nature.  He  must  look  to  the  cooperativeness  and  team  play 
of  every  man  and  to  the  man’s  personality  and  popularity  as  a  draw¬ 
ing  card  at  the  gate.  He  takes  the  tangibles  and  intangibles  and  de¬ 
cides  whether  his  players  work  is  satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory. 

In  our  organization,  we  have  chased  too  many  “will  of  the  wisps”. 
One  of  them  is  the  idea  that  a  man  can  be  rated  accurately  on  a 
mathematical  basis.  In  my  own  opinion,  any  man  who  has  a  job  on 
which  he  can  be  given  an  accurate  rating  is  occupying  a  job  which 
does  not  really  require  even  an  attempt  at  rating. 

To  put  it  another  way — no  man  on  a  job  comparable  to  a  Ranger’s 
task,  can  be  rated  with  precision.  We  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  good  and  bad,  between  right  and  wrong.  I  don’t 
see  any  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  satisfactory  and  unsatis¬ 
factory  performance  until  you  get  to  the  marginal  line  and  then  we 
are  all  more  or  less  at  a  loss.  Keep  the  terms  we  now  have,  until  some 
one  has  something  better  to  offer  within  the  realm  of  reasonable 
appraisal  of  our  jobs. 


C.  L.  Van  Giesen  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

2.  A  personnel  memorandum  should  contain  all  and  only  commen¬ 
dation  and  constructive  criticism  already  taken  up  with  the  man  in 
person.  There  are  many  elements  of  personnel  control  in  which  many 
members  of  the  Service  are  woefully  lacking.  Often  we  see  Forest 
officers  who  are  personally  criticised  and  humiliated.  Probably  more 
often  a  man’s  work  is  criticised  and  he  is  not  definitely  shown  wherein 
the  work  is  wrong,  and  the  necessary  detailed  remedial  measures 
therefor.  There  is  still  a  tendency  to  pass  the  buck  in  the  matter  of 
responsibility  when  cases  turn  out  unsatisfactorily  or  disagreeably. 
In  other  words,  there  is  a  lack  of  official  support  which  reacts  un¬ 
favorably  in  dealing  with  personnel  control.  Also  there  are  cases 
when  a  memorandum  states  that  a  man’s  worK  is  fair  (the  indefinable 
degree  of  quality)  and  little  or  no  space  is  given  to  show  the  man  why 
the  worK  is  not  very  satisiactory.  Personal  conduct  must  be  divorced 
from  a  man’s  work.  In  dealing  with  this  type  of  personnel  control, 
it  is  naturally  impossible  to  be  impersonal.  However,  when  unsatis¬ 
factory  work  is  being  considered  m  personnel  control,  both  the  memo¬ 
randum  and  personal  discussion  must  be  impersonal,  courteous,  free 
irom  biased  consideiation,  aennitely  lemeaial  m  character,  and  full 
of  encouragement  to  meet  the  desired,  fair  standards  of  accomplish¬ 
ment. 

Ray  R.  Fitting  Thompson  Falls,  Montana 

The  observation  that  all  men  are  different  is  probably  in  no  way 
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so  clearly  emphasized  as  it  is  brought  out  when  one  is  confronted  with 
the  problem  of  determining  the  degree  of  satisfactory  performance 
attained  by  each  member  of  the  organization,  during  the  past  year, 
or  for  that  matter,  any  period.  Probably  the  best  measuring  stick 
available  for  determining  how  “satisfactory”  is  a  clear  and  definite 
understanding  and  record  of  what  should  have  been  done,  how  and 
when  certain  things  are  to  be  accomplished  by  both  the  doer  and  the 
one  who  is  to  judge  just  how  satisfactorily  the  job  in  general  has 
been  handled.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  merely  that  some  certain 
job  has  failed  to  receive  attention,  or  that  another  has  been  handled 
badly.  Ore  must  have  had  a  very  close  contact  with  the  entire  scope 
of  the  activities  being  handled,  and  first-hand  detailed  knowledge 
and  facts  are  essential  before  one  can  judge.  There  must  previously 
have  been  established  definite  instructions,  standards,  and  priorities 
of  work.  One  must  understand  the  characteristics  and  habits  of  the 
employee,  but  most  of  all,  he  must  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
work.  In  general,  this  must  be  gained  by  actual  contact.  Long 
distance  conclusions  are  unsatisfactory,  broad  generalizations  are 
dangerous  and  usually  result  in  injustices.  If  the  proper  background 
is  established,  I  believe  it  is  fairly  safe  to  say  that  a  general  “satis¬ 
factory”  degree  of  performance  can  be  definitely  established  in  a 
mutually  understandable  manner  in  advance.  Due  to  variable  human 
elements,  which  must  necessarily  play  a  major  part  in  each  individual 
case,  it  seems  rather  doubtful  that  it  is  possible  to  reach  or  to  require 
uniform  production  or  accomplishment  by  individuals  in  all  the  vari¬ 
ous  activities. 

Personnel  memorandums  are  seemingly  a  necessary  part  of  our 
work.  Some  record  must  be  prepared  concerning  certain  phases  of 
the  work,  which  in  many  cases,  have  a  definite  bearing  on  the 
personnel  of  the  organization.  Personnel  memorandums  should  in 
very  few  cases  be  prepared  in  advance  of  personal  interview.  In 
general,  should  be  only  a  recording  of  definite  facts  or  well-formed 
conclusions  arrived  at  after  due  consideration  of  the  matter. 

Expressions  of  opinion  not  clearly  backed  up  by  definite 
clear-cut  facts  should  be  avoided  since  there  is  always  a  possibility 
of  being  prejudiced  unconsciously,  or  creating  a  misunderstanding. 
Facts  cannot  very  often  be  taken  for  anything  except  what  they  act¬ 
ually  represent.  If  one  is  fair-minded,  facing  the  facts  once  in  a 
while  does  a  lot  of  good.  I  think  one’s  ability  to  write  good  personnel 
records  depends  largely  upon  one’s  aptitude  for  seeing  and  collecting 
facts,  and  then  weighing  and  judging  the  data  on  hand  with  reference 
to  the  job.  The  written  record  should,  I  believe,  in  most  instances, 
be  tempered  with  discretion  to  suit  each  individual  case. 

Roy  A.  Phillips  Grangeville,  Idaho 

1.  A  man’s  work  can  be  said  to  be  satisfactory  when  he  is  putting 
forth  a  whole  hearted  effort  to  strengthen  the  weak  spots  in  his  job, 
and  when  he  reacts  to  criticism  in  the  proper  manner  by  making  worth 
while  progress  in  his  deficiencies.  We  know  that  the  man  who  is 
maKii.g  good  in  his  job  is  always  pretty  well  aware  as  to  what  his 
actual  shortcomings  are  and  is  open  minded  and  keen  for  suggestion 
to  impiove  them  and  if  given  the  opportunity  will  generally  bring 
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them  up  for  discussion  himself.  Most  men  like  to  unburden  their 
minds  and  consciences  to  a  sympathetic  ear  and  they  will  generally 
move  heaven  and  earth  for  a  boss  whom  they  can  confide  in. 

2.  Most  personnel  memoranda  should  never  be  written.  If 
there  are  good  ones  I  don’t  believe  I  ever  saw  one,  although  most 
men  frequently  write  what  they  think  is  a  good  personnel  memor¬ 
andum.  When  a  man  first  admits  his  shortcomings  and  expresses 
a  desire  to  do  better  it  is  generally  poor  policy  to  make  the  matter 
subject  for  a  memorandum  as  it  gives  the  man  the  idea  that  you  do 
not  trust  him  entirely  and  must  put  yourself  in  the  clear  and  at  the 
same  time  put  him  on  the  defensive.  He  will  lose  some  faith  in  you 
and  perhaps  some  of  his  initiative  and  his  response  may  not  be  as 
keen  as  if  you  had  talked  the  matter  over  and  let  it  go  at  that.  On 
the  other  hand  the  executive  must  be  able  to  judge  between  the  con¬ 
scientious  worker  and  the  one  who  is  trying  to  slip  something  over. 
In  the  latter  case  it  is  imperative  that  something  be  put  on  record 
and  the  quicker  it  is  done  the  better  off  all  parties  concerned  will  be. 

3.  Casting  back  over  our  experiences  it  is  generally  the  real  task¬ 
masters  in  the  way  of  bosses  that  we  appreciate  most  now.  The  men 
who  worked  us  the  hardest  and  cussed  us  the  most  are  strangely 
enough  the  ones  that  often  stand  out  as  the  highest  type  of  executive. 
It  is  probably  due  largely  to  the  iron  in  their  system  that  we  lacked 
and  have  to  seme  extent  absorbed  that  brings  about  this  conclusion. 


Alva  A.  Simpson  Miles  City,  Montana 

1.  The  usual  method  of  rating  an  employee  that  has  been  here¬ 
tofore  used  is  unsatisfactory.  It  is  almost  as  useless  as  our  present 
Ranger  rating  scale  and  our  personnel  reports,  i  discussed  personnel 
rating  with  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  to  see  if  it  could  be 
correlated  with  the  system  now  used  for  rating  a  student.  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  we  have  a  job  analysis  and  a  follow-up 
or  accomplishment  check  that  we  can  determine  the  degree  of  satis¬ 
factory  performance  in  understandable  terms.  As  an  organization 
we  are  concerned  primarily  in  accomplishment.  It  is  not  the  occurance 
of  the  fire  but  its  prompt  and  economical  suppression  that  concerns 
us. 

I  conclude  there  is  just  three  steps  to  take  in  reviewing  an  em¬ 
ployee’s  job: 

1 —  Definite  knowledge  of  the  job  (job  analysis) 

2 —  Accomplishment  check  (inspection) 

3 —  Rating  (by  use  of  a  predetermined  scale  comparable  to  that 

in  use  in  the  public  schools.) 

2.  Personnel  memoranda  are  after  all  largely  inspection  memo¬ 
randa  or  follow  up  on  accomplishment.  Certain  personal  elements  are 
not  so  easily  handled,  but  personal  shortcomings  are  best  handled  by 
a  trank  discussion — a  written  record  of  the  conclusion  and  prompt 
action  on  any  back  sliding. 

3.  Personally  1  feel  that  one’s  personnel  records  can  be  easily 
modified  to  meet  our  needs  if  we  will  just  have  the  initiative  to  study 
out  a  method  logical  for  our  type  of  organization.  What  we  liave  now 
is  the  result  of  a  lack  of  progress  m  comparison  to  otner  organizations. 
Only  this  year  the  local  public  schools  put  into  practice  a  new  me  .hod 
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of  rating  students — Why  not  us? 


Howard  Hopkins  •  Cass  Lake,  Minn. 

2.  There  is  unquestionably  a  technique  in  writing  a  personnel 
memorandum.  This  question  however  depends  greatly  on  whether 
the  memorandum  is  merely  a  record  of  the  man’s  work  for  the  files 
or  a  record  of  the  man’s  work  to  be  read  by  or  to  him  to  enable  him 
to  make  his  work  more  satisfactory.  It  is  obvious  that  greater  tech¬ 
nique  is  needed  in  the  second  case  than  the  first. 

There  are  very  surely  both  good  and  bad  memoranda.  A  bad 
personnel  memorandum  is  one  which  raises  a  feeling  of  unjust  criti¬ 
cism  which  results  in  discouragement  and  hence  poorer  rather  than 
better  work.  It  is  usually  characterized  by  generalities  such  as 
“shows  poor  spirit,  does  not  cooperate  satisfactorily,  has  given  several 
instances  of  unsatisfactory  work,  poor  judgment”,  etc.  Not  being 
tied  down  the  statements  cannot  be  refuted  but  at  the  same  time  not 
being  tied  down  the  ranger  will  usually  be  unable  or  refuse  to  trace 
them  to  the  reason  and  will  consider  the  whole  memorandum  unjust 
and  only  bad  results  will  usually  be  accomplished.  The  good  memor¬ 
andum  dwells  on  what  is  the  most  important  work  on  the  district  in 
proper  proportion  with  the  less  important,  the  work  is  criticised  or 
commended  with  such  comments  tied  to  specific  jobs  in  needed  detail 
to  bring  out  the  point  in  mind.  It  conveys  the  thought  of  an  abso¬ 
lutely  impartial  review  as  clearly  as  possible  and  shows  that  good 
work  is  observed  just  as  much  as  poor.  It  creates  a  feeling  of  en¬ 
couragement  for  those  doing  good  work  and  a  definite  view  of  what 
can  be  corrected  to  make  one’s  work  more  satisfactory.  For  those 
doing  poor  work  it  shows  that  his  faults  have  been  observed  and  that 
it  is  clearly  up  to  him  to  show  the  reviewing  officer  either  that  he  was 
mistaken  in  the  specific  poor  work  mentioned  or  accept  it  with  the 
feeling  that  it  must  be  done  satisfactorily  in  the  future  or  he  must, 
as  a  natural  aftermath,  expect  to  give  way  to  someone  who  can  do  the 
job  satisfactorily  to  the  reviewing  officers. 

3.  I  think  we  have  all  seen  cases  where  a  good  ranger  has  been 
placed  on  a  forest  where  he  antagonized  the  Supervisor  due  to  minor 
faults  so  that  the  Supervisor  saw  only  the  faults  and  none  of  the  good 
qualities  despite  the  fact  that  the  good  qualities  may  have  been  by 
far  the  most  important  for  the  good  of  the  forest  as  a  whole.  Natur¬ 
ally  in  such  a  case  either  the  ranger  or  Supervisor  should  be  transfer¬ 
red  but  is  it  not  now  very  difficult  to  find  out  about  such  conditions 
in  the  District  Office?  The  ranger  due  to  his  sense  of  loyalty  does 
not  wish  to  complain  of  a  Supervisor  to  a  visiting  inspector.  The 
inspector  often  does  not  have  time  to  visualize  the  true  situation  and 
forms  his  opinion  from  the  Supervisor’s  opinion,  which  is  of  course 
upheld  by  the  written  personnel  memoranda.  Would  it  not  be  possible 
to  have  every  permanent  forest  officer  write  a  brief  confidential  re¬ 
port  to  the  District  Forester  stating  whether  or  not  he  desires  a 
transfer  and  why,  and  also  a  brief  criticism  of  the  Supervisor  and 
his  staff.  I  can  visualize  the  claim  of  “Induce  insubordination”,  “lead 
to  rangers  spending  too  much  time  criticising  rather,  than  doing  as 
told,”  which  such  a  suggestion  wTill  cause.  Frankly,  however,  is  not 
the  condition  as  first  stated  often  true  and  what  have  we  done  to 
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change  such  undesirable  conditions,  with  their  resultant  loss  to  the  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  the  Service.  If  you  have  a  better  plan  let  us  hear  it.  If 
not  why  not  try  this.  An  added  benefit  would  of  course  be  that  it 
would  give  the  District  Forester  much  needed  information  for  con¬ 
structive  criticism  of  the  Supervisor  or  his  staff  which  should  accom¬ 
plish  much  good  regardless  of  the  other  major  reasons. 


C.  P.  Fickes  Missoula,  Montana 

There  are  a  number  of  statements  made  in  this  lesson  with  which 
I  am  not  in  accord  or  agreement,  either  because  of  innate  stubborn¬ 
ness  on  my  part  or  just  pure  boneheadedness. 

And  another  thing.  My  reasoning  fails  to  appreciate  or  visualize 
any  disciplinary  practice  which  does  not  include  punishment  as  a 
part  and  parcel  of  what  happens  if  the  individual  fails  to  carry  out 
his  proper  function.  It  can  be  called  all  the  fancy,  highfalutin  names 
possible,  but  just  as  sure  as  death  and  taxes  there  is  punishment — 
whatever  form  it  may  take — for  failure  or  error,  in  a  line  of  action. 
It  can  and  most  assuredly  should  be  sugar-coated  and  smoothly  ad¬ 
ministered,  but  that  won’t  change  its  effect. 

1.  “Satisfactory”  is  certainly  an  indefinite  term.  But  are  we 
not  now  building  up  a  measurirg-stick  for  this  very  purpose?  With 
a  careful  job  analysis  of  a  Supervisor’s  or  a  Ranger’s  job  and  the 
consequent  set-up  of  objectives  to  be  reached  in  a  given  time,  will  we 
not  have  a  suitable  measure  of  accomplishment?  It  seems  to  me 
this  is  what  we  need  and  what  we  are  getting. 

2.  A  personnel  memorandum  should  be  well  balanced.  The  faults 
and  their  remedies  should  be  pointed  out.  The  good  work  accom¬ 
plished  should  be  commended.  The  proportions  of  each  should  depend 
upon  the  individual,  in  fact  there  can  be  no  hard-and-fast  rule  in  the 
preparation  of  personnel  memorandums.  One  person  may  need  to 
be  coaxed  along,  while  another  reeds  a  tight  line.  That  is  where  the 
executive  ability  and  training  come  in.  And  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
statement,  either,  that  leadership  can  be  learned  just  like  laying 
brick.  Some  have  one  talent,  some  another,  ar  d  each  excells  in  that 
activity  for  which  he  has  natural  talents.  It  is  possible  for  one  to 
understand  a  method  and  still  be  unable  to  apply  it. 


Fred  Winn  Tuscon,  Arizona 

The  Tenth  Lesson  on  Personnel  Control  is  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  we  have  had.  To  my  mind,  personnel  control  is  our  outstand¬ 
ing  problem,  for  of  what  avail  are  management  plans,  fire  standards, 
work  plans  and  so  on  ad  lib,  if  the  personnel — and  by  that  is  meant 
the  rank  and  file — cannot  understand,  not  only  the  reason  for  their 
being,  Dm  how  to  place  them  into  effect?  There  is  a  possibility-; 
however,  that  .we  are  moving  too  fast  and  in  this  possibility  lies  our 
present  greatest  difficulty.  The  large  majority  of  our  rangers  are 
individualists  and  no  doubt  the  very  nature  oi  their  work  and  en¬ 
vironment  tends  towards  individualism,  and  to  the  autonomy  of  the 
individual,  a  fact  which,  until  recently,  has  been  one  of  the  Services’ 
greatest  assets.  Lora  spare  us  wnen  we  become  an  aggregation  of 
“yes”  men!  Considered  as  a  group,  the  rangers  and  “doers”  are 
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equipped  with  a  grammar  school,  or  at  the  most,  a  high  school  edu¬ 
cation.  At  least  in  my  experience,  I  should  judge  that  85  per  cent  of 
them  probably  did  not  obtain  an  education  beyond  the  high  school 
grade.  Conceding  their  individualism  and  educational  qualifications 
(and  I  grant  there  may  be  some  dissent  from  this  opinion)  the  leader 
should  not  be  forced  to  get  too  far  ahead  of  his  rank  and  file  (vide 
“The  Technique  of  Creative  Leadership”). 

At  the  risk  of  being  branded  a  Bolshevik,  a  conscientious  objector 
or  what  not,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  we  are  a  bit  inclined  to  get  too 
far  ahead  or  to  go  too  fast  or  to  put  it  better,  a  tendency  exists  “to 
conceive  policies  and  plans  much  more  rapidly  than  they  can  be  carried 
out  all  the  way  down  through  an  organization”.  Is  there  not  a  prob¬ 
ability  that  this  tendency,  more  than  the  fact  that  your  “good  ranger” 
was  “slipping”,  the  real  trouble,  rather  than  the  fault  of  the  exe¬ 
cutive?  Believe  it  or  not,  but  there  is  a  very  general  agreement  out 
in  the  sticks,  when  one  or  two  rangers  get  together,  that  there  is 
being  developed  in  the  Service  an  autocratic  management  from  above, 
in  which  the  rights,  ideas  and  interests  of  the  individual  are  being 
gradually  crushed  under  the  heels  of  the  great  god,  Efficiency. 

As  a  leader,  I  am  free  to  confess  my  particular  job  is  to  get  the 
work  done  willingly  “on  behalf  of  an  established  purpose”,  but  upon 
analysis,  it  is  not  so  easy,  especially  when  such  an  idea  as  that  above 
described  is  prevalent  in  the  mind  of  the  individual.  That  the  idea 
may  be  in  error  or  is  over  emphasized,  does  not  detract  from  the 
fact  that  it  exists  and  creates  an  additional  problem  for  the  leader. 

The  energizer  in  leadership  is  all  right  and  I  am  strong  for  it, 
but  I  have  run  across  men  and  women  too,  and  good  ones  at  that, 
who  work  year  after  year  with  not  one  single  affirmative  mention  by 
their  executive  superiors  of  the  good  work  they  are  doing.  None  of 
that  for  me.  I  will  risk  those  to  whom  “praise  is  a  heady  portion  to 
be  taken  sparingly”  and  let  'em  get  on  a  praise  jag  once  in  a  while, 
for  in  the  long  run  it  will  do  more  good  than  harm  and  that  does  not 
imply,  by  a  long-shot,  that  praise  is  required  for  doing  well,  the  every 
day  routine  jobs  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  most  morals.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  policy  of  constantly  harping  on 
human  faults  and  failures  and  never  giving  credit  for  the  good  which 
has  been  accomplished.  As  the  lady  mayoress  said  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  “Prince,  you  said  a  mouthful”  and  this  is  applicable  to  your 
statement  that  “real  ability  comes  from  getting  good  results  with 
the  material  at  hand”.  Let  us  proceed  with  that  statement  as  a 
standard. 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  PK,  who  are  leaders?.  You  can  search 
me.  Was  Grant  a  leader  ?  Recently  1  read  two  reviews  of  his  charac¬ 
ter  and  ability.  A  distinguished  British  soldier  says:  “Grant  main¬ 
tained  his  direction  by  a  most  careful  adjustment  and  readjustment 
be -ween  concentration  and  distribution  of  force — he  never  changed 
his  controlling  idea,  though  he  frequently  modified  his  means  of  ac¬ 
tion.”. 

An  equally  distinguished  critic  and  reviewer  spoke  thusly:  “Ig¬ 
norant,  stupid,  plebeian  and  uncouth,  with  the  tastes  of  a  village 
drunkard  and  the  pathetic  credulity  of  a  yokel  at  a  country  fair”. 
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R.  E.  Clark 


Monte  Vista,  Colo. 

The  fact  that  our  present  day  methods  for  rating  personnel  con¬ 
tinue  to  require  the  use  of  the  terms  “satisfactory”,  “good”,  “bad”, 
and  others  of  similar  nature  is  mute  evidence  that  we  are  still  pretty 
much  inclined  to  employ  personal  opinions  instead  of  facts.  Just  why 
we  are  still  doing  this,  I  don’t  know.  Unless  I  am  mistaken,  it  was 
fully  six  years  ago,  or  more,  that  we  matched  “personal  opinions” 
against  “facts”  in  a  series  of  discussions  on  Inspection,  and  “facts” 
won  with  a  big  lead. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  use  of  the  term  “satisfactory”  leaves  plenty 
of  room  for  discussion  unless  “satisfactory”  is  defined  in  detail.  In 
other  words,  that  which  would  be  decidedly  satisfactory  to  a  tolerant 
executive  would  be  quite  otherwise  to  one  highly  intolerant.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  as  long  as  we  continue  to  use  the  mere  term  of  “satisfactory”  to 
describe  a  man’s  work,  then  such  conclusions  are  necessarily  based 
upon  personal  opinion.  And,  when  personal  opinion  is  used  to  judge 
one  man  against  another,  we  are  doing  the  men  an  injustice;  we  are 
all  humans,  and,  as  such,  are  not  infallible. 

In  brief,  I  can  see  absolutely  no  argument  in  favor  of  the  use  of 
“personal  opinions”  in  the  job  of  Personnel  Management.  However, 
this  does  not  solve  the  question.  If  we  condemn  the  use  of  “personal 
opinions”,  then  we  have  got  to  find  a  substitute  and  preferably  one 
that  will  enable  us  to  judge  a  man  on  the  basis  of  the  “facts”  in  the 
case. 

Going  back  to  last  year’s  course  on  Administrative  Control  and 
even  back  to  the  discussions  on  Inspection,  we  found  in  each  instance 
that  we  must  learn  to  “judge  the  man  through  results  produced”.  We 
also  agreed  that,  if  you  wanted  a  certain  kind  of  result,  then  you  also 
had  to  formulate  detailed,  positive,  and  concrete  specifications  for 
the  work  leading  up  to  the  result  desired. 

We  have  learned  further  that  effective  control  would  be  possible 
through  records  and  inspection  with  such  inspection  being  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  direct  comparison  of  the  specifications  with  the 
results  produced.  It  is  entirely  obvious  then  that  the  use  of  such 
methods  would  permit  us  to  find  the  “facts”  and  to  judge  a  man 
accordingly. 

In  summary,  I  think  we  are  all  agreefi  more  or  less  that  “facts” 
should  be  used  instead  of  “personal  opinions”  and,  likewise,  that  the 
method  for  getting  at  the  facts  is  quite  logical.  As  I  see  it,  however, 
the  proverbial  monkey  wrench  in  the  the  entire  process,  that  which 
possibly  leaves  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  some  as  to  the  practicability 
of  the  whole  scheme,  lies  in  the  tact  that  we  have  not  yet  got  that 
absolutely  necessary  set  of  detailed,  positive,  and  concrete  specifi¬ 
cations  for  each  and  every  job  we’ve  got  to  check  in  the  course  of  a 
year  or  two.  I  am  convinced  in  my  own  mind,  however,  that,  out  of 
the  big  group  that  have  been  “exposed”  to  the  discussions  of  the  last 
couple  of  years,  certainly  some  one  will  “break  out”  in  the  near  future 
and  show  us  wnat  a  set  of  real  specifications  looks  like. 


Chas.  DeMoisy,  Jr.  Provo,  Utah 

1.  Since,  as  the  lesson  states,  the  executive  should  accept  the 
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responsibility  for  the  actions  of  his  men  then  it  follows  that  the  work 
of  any  employee  should  be  considered  unsatisfactory  when  and  if  the 
executive  can  no  longer  assume  responsibility  for  that  work.  This 
standard  must  be  an  indefinite  term,  since  men  are  different  and  excel 
in  the  handling  of  different  lines  of  work.  The  executives,  however, 
must  be  square  in  his  appraisal  of  an  employee  and  not  show  favorit¬ 
ism  in  rating  the  sum  total  of  the  qualifications  and  efforts  of  the 
men  under  him.  If  he  does,  the  executive  in  turn  will  be  found  want¬ 
ing  and  his  efforts  will  be  unsatisfactory  to  his  superior  officer. 

In  some  cases  it  may  be  allright  to  place  the  blame  on  an  exe¬ 
cutive  if  a  certain  employee  has  to  go  because  of  unsatisfactory  work, 
but  on  the  other  hand  the  executive  is  equally  to  blame  if  the  employee 
is  “slipping”,  if  his  work  as  a  whole  is  below  the  standard  that  the 
executive  can  assume  responsibility  for,  and  if  the  latter  has  done 
his  part  faithfully  to  get  the  employee  to  do  satisfactory  work. 

2.  In  writing  a  personnel  memorandum,  or  holding  an  interview, 
if  preferred,  the  first  thing  is  to  review  or  check  accomplishments  and 
show  explicit  and  generous  appreciation  of  good  work.  This  is  some¬ 
thing  that  has  been  neglected  as  much  or  more  in  the  Service  all  along 
the  line  as  in  any  organization.  Then  try  to  find  and  discuss  causes 
of  defective  work.  Any  criticism  should  be  square  and  definite  and 
made  of  the  work  in  an  impersonal  way,  pointing  out  weaknesses 
frankly  and  giving  definite  instructions  as  to  how  to  do  the  work 
properly.  To  avoid  discouraging  the  man,  they  should  close  with  a 
word  of  encouragement  or  of  confidence  in  ability  to  make  progress. 
If  these  methods  cannot  be  followed  then  it  would  seem  that  the  work 
of  either  the  employee  or  of  the  executive  was  unsatisfactory  to  a 
point  below  the  acceptable  standard. 


A.  H.  Abbott  Bozeman,  Montana 

1.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  work  out  any  standard  because  of  the 
personal  equasion  which  is  bound  to  enter.  This  is  common  to  most 
large  organizations  as  when  one  man  is  highly  praised  for  work  while 
a  second  man  is  adversely  criticized  for  much  better  quality  work. 
Again  it  is  difficult  to  say  definitely  whether  a  man’s  work  sometimes 
is  good  or  poor.  The  true  result  may  crop  out  three  or  four  years 
later  after  the  work  is  tested. 

3.  There  is  a  real  technique  in  the  writing  of  personnel  memo¬ 
randa  ;  the  ability  to  say  what  is  necessary ;  to  take  a  firm  stand ;  to 
put  the  ideas  across  in  such  a  way  that  the  subject  of  the  memoranda 
will  see  the  justice;  the  ability  to  make  the  subject  feel  that  he  is 
getting  absolutely  the  same  treatment  as  others;  all  these  go  in  the 
making  of  good  personnel  memoranda.  On  the  other  hand  no  one  will 
ever  be  able  to  write  memoranda  that  some  subjects  will  not  resent. 
Any  memorandum  whose  writer  does  not  recognize  the  human  element 
is  bound  to  be  detrimental  in  its  effects. 


P.  T.  Harris  Okanogan,  Washington 

The  factors  involved  in  fairly  rating  the  work  of  rangers  on  even 
one  Forest  are  well  known.  Based  on  definite  results,  on  quantative 
and  qualitative  analysis  plus  personal  qualifications,  or  on  the  exe- 
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cution  of  pre-arranged  job  and  trip  schedules,  they  leave  much  to  be 
desired. 

A  man  may  follow  his  job  and  travel  schedule  without  interrup¬ 
tion  and  not  deliver  the  goods.  In  fact,  he  might  produce  better 
results  had  his  time  been  otherwise  arranged.  Quantity  and  quality 
of  work  done  are  difficult  to  define  and  compute.  Personal  qualifi¬ 
cations  are  more  or  less  of  a  side  issue  based  upon  personal  opinion. 
Results  depend  upon  working  conditions,  luck,  priorities,  exigencies 
and  other  factors. 

Our  objective  is  results — the  greatest  amount  and  best  quality 
which  is  possible  to  secure.  Priorities  are  to  be  considered.  A  good 
piece  of  PR  work,  a  job  that  took  days  of  planning  and  patient  con¬ 
tacts,  may  be  of  more  value  than  other  work  that  it  displaced.  Over¬ 
coming  some  deficiency,  administrative  or  personal,  may  be  worth 
more  than  certain  other  accomplishments.  It  would  seem  that  re¬ 
sults,  with  a  due  consideration  for  priorities  and  circumstances,  should 
be  real  basis  for  rating.  The  best  and  fairest  way  of  expressing  them 
is  our  problem. 

The  solution  of  this  problem  depends  very  largely  upon  inspection. 
Inspection  is  the  basis  of  ratings  however  they  may  be  computed  and 
recorded;  also  the  basis  of  training.  Even  an  arbitrary  figure  based 
on  intimate  inspection  should  be  worth  more  than  the  detailed  rat¬ 
ings  of  activities  not  so  inspected.  Just  how  intensively  and  in  what 
manner  this  should  be  done  is  a  subject  for  further  thought.  It 
should,  however,  give  due  consideration  to  priorities  and  working 
conditions.  The  relative  weights  given  to  following  the  plan  of  work, 
personal  qualifications,  quantity  of  production  in  each  activity,  etc., 
are  of  less  importance  than  a  fair-minded  valuation  of  the  results 
secured  based  upon  detailed  knowledge  of  existing  conditions. 


Wm.  L.  Barker,  Jr.  Munising,  Mich. 

Just  a  little  thought  and  the  frank  and  honest  discussion  of  this 
question  by  all  of  us  would  go  a  long  way  toward  solving  a  lot  of  our 
Personnel  Management  problems.  I’ve  spent  all  the  time  on  both 
that  more  (?)  “constructive  work”  would  permit  and  allow  me  to  get 
the  lesson  in  on  time,  but  I’m  not  through. 

There  is  much  that  can  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  but 
my  make-up  is  such  that  Pm  not  satisfied  with  “satisfactory”.  If 
I  am  held  to  it  I  can’t  resist  wanting  to  qualify  it  a  little,  at  least,  by 
fairly  satisfactory,  entirely  satisfactory  or  barely  satisfactory. 

“Satisfactory”  can  be  so  defined  that  it  would  be  understandable, 
but  the  definition  would  have  to  ride  along  with  it  like  the  legend 
on  a  map  and  if  that  is  desirable,  why  not  use  the  definitions  instead 
of  the  word.  I  may  say  that  a  man’s  work  is  entirely  satisfactory 
and  mean  that  I  would  not  trade  him  for  any  other  man  in  the  Service 
for  that  particular  job.  I  may  think  that  he  would  not  be  able  to 
do  satisfactory  work  in  a  similar  position  under  quite  different  con¬ 
ditions. 

Positions  could  be  graded.  We  could  say — to  satisfactorily  fill 
that  position  a  man  should  rate  90  in  G,  80  in  PR,  60  in  FM,  etc.,  and 
does  not  need  to  rate  at  all  in  L.  Another  position  needs  a  man  who 
rates  95  in  PR,  90  in  L,  80  in  FM,  85  in  Fire,  etc.,  and  he  does  not 
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need  to  rate  at  all  in  G. 

I  think  there  could  be  technique  in  writing  personnel  memoran¬ 
dums  and  I  expect  there  may  be  considerable.  I’ve  seen  a  little.  Good 
writers  characterize  the  personnel  of  their  stories  quite  clearly.  There 
are  rules  verging  on  formulae  for  characterizations  and  descriptive 
writing. 

There  are  certainly  good  and  bad  memoranda.  Some  do  not  say 
what  they  should,  possibly  through  the  writer’s  inability  to  express 
himself  clearly — or  honestly.  Others  are  so  sort  of  non-committal 
that  you  get  the  impression  (properly  or  possibly  improperly)  that 
the  writer  is  trying  to  not  say  anything  and  you  would  accept  the 
officer  he  is  writing  about,  if  at  all,  only  with  misgiving. 


C.  R.  Dwire  Taos,  N.  Mexico 

In  personnel  control,  I  believe  the  first  thing  necessary  is  for 
the  subordinates  to  know  that  the  executive  is  absolutely  fair  and  is 
interested  in  his  men,  not  only  so  far  as  their  output  is  concerned,  but 
also  in  them  as  men.  To  criticise  successfully,  the  executive  must 
know  the  general  disposition  of  the  individual  whose  work  is  to  be 
criticised.  One  may  require  a  hard  jolt,  while  with  another  merely 
calling  poor  work  to  his  attention  would  be  sufficient.  Before  having 
the  interview,  the  executive  should  be  pretty  well  satisfied  that  it 
will  be  successful,  as  otherwise  undoubtedly  more  harm  than  good 
will  result.  During  inspections  and  interviews,  exceptionally  good 
work  should  receive  praise  as  well  as  poor  work  criticised. 

No  doubt  there  is  a  technique  for  writing  personnel  memoranda; 
but  if  at  all  possible,  the  subordinate  should  be  interviewed,  and  the 
memorandum  simply  cover  the  interview. 


Ray  R.  Clarke  Gunnison,  Colo. 

No  doubt  the  language  in  the  Manual  could  be  changed  if  thought 
desirable.  We  now  have  quite  definite  standards  as  to  what  is  satis¬ 
factory  and  what  is  unsatisfactory.  These  standards  are,  perhaps 
not  as  definite  as  we  would  all  like,  but  until  we  have  worked  out 
methods  which  have  a  larger  degree  of  accuracy  in  measuring  accom¬ 
plishment  and  rating  our  men  it  would  be  unwise  to  fix  an  arbitrary 
standard  for  “Satisfactory”.  It  is  true  that  in  fairness  to  the  work 
and  to  the  men,  measurements  of  accomplishment  and  adequate 
records  should  be  made  and  kept.  They  should  be  improved  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  All  this  can  be  done  but  it  will  take  time  and  much  effort. 

There  should  be  a  technique  of  writing  a  personnel  memorandum, 
and  there  are  undobtedly  good  and  bad  memoranda.  A  good  memo¬ 
randum  will  be  absolutely'  unbiased,  and  will  show  all  the  facts  con¬ 
sidered  from  all  angles.  As  quoted  in  the  lesson,  “The  purpose  of 
disciplinary  measures  in  the  Forest  Service  is  not  the  infliction  of 
punishment — What  we  are  striving  for  is  the  accomplishment  of 
certain  objectives,  and  m  tne  personnel  memoranda  and  ratings,  the 
scientific  measurement  of  that  accomplishment. 

Once  ail  human  behavior  was  accounted  good  or  bad.  The  “good” 
included  the  pious,  the  proper,  the  conventional,  etc.  The  “bad”  in¬ 
cluded  the  heretic,  the  improper,  the  unconventional,  etc.  We  must 
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be  opposed  to  accepting  traditional  classifications  and  be  concerned 
only  with  human  behavior  as  it  tends  to  accomplish  or  defeat  our 
objectives.  A  great  deal  has  been  written  in  former  courses  about 
“redeeming  responsibility”.  This  is  a  good  deal  like  debating  philoso¬ 
phical  concepts  of  equity  based  on  primitive  theology.  What  we 
want  is  to  discover  and  compile  the  scientific  laws  controling  the  situ¬ 
ation.  It  appears  to  me  very  probable  that  our  personnel  records  have 
followed  the  same  lines  as  the  so  called  “justice”  of  our  courts.  Both 
need  to  get  away  from  the  archaic  but  persistant  superstitions  and 
religious  hypothesis.  We  should  give  no  consideration  to  emotionally 
formed  records. 


W.  B.  Rice  Emmett,  Idaho 

I  believe  that  we  can  approach  a  definite  and  understandable 
meaning  for  the  word  “satisfactory”  for  the  total  job  by  splitting  it 
up  into  its  component  parts.  The  present  method  of  annual  memo¬ 
randa  classifying  men  as  “satisfactory”  or  “unsatisfactory”  is  not 
very  accurate  or  scientific.  The  use  of  such  vague  terms  in  classifi¬ 
cation  probably  indicates  the  use  of  more  or  less  vague  mental  pro¬ 
cesses  in  arriving  at  them.  It  is  true  that  we  check  performance 
against  work  plans  for  quantity  and  against  field  inspections  for 
quality.  However  I  do  not  know  of  any  method  having  been  devised 
for  rating  the  results.  In  many  cases  under  the  present  system  it 
must  be  influenced  more  or  less  by  the  Supervisor’s  hobby.  It  would 
be  interesting  and  might  be  enlightening  to  try  out  a  percentage  rat¬ 
ing  scheme  with  a  definite  figure  as  the  dividing  line  between  satis¬ 
factory  and  unsatisfactory.  By  dividing  the  job  into  a  sufficient 
number  of  activities  and  giving  the  proper  weights  to  each  we  should 
be  able  to  get  good  results  as  well  as  a  more  careful  analysis  on  the 
part  of  the  rating  officer.  It  would  also  serve  automatically  as  a 
training  outline. 

A  good  personnel  memorandum  should  be  complete  and  specific 
and  should  cover  both  sides  of  the  question. 


J.  E.  Ryan,  A.  N.  Cochrell  Newport,  Wash. 

3.  There  is  too  much  “passing  the  buck”  in  personnel  control 
and  unsatisfactory  results  are  not  always  traced  to  their  true  source. 
Failures  of  common  occurrence  are  not  anticipated  and  simply  happen 
because  the  guiding  policy  was  obscure  or  someone  failed  to  have 
absorbed  a  full  realization  of  his  particular  share  of  responsibility. 
We  go  to  the  extreme  in  fixing  responsibility  after  the  horse  is  stolen, 
but  fail  to  practice  in  a  similar  degree  of  intensity  preventive  meas¬ 
ures  that  would  insure  locking  the  barn  door.  Men  assigned  to  special 
lines  of  work  require  particular  attention  and  should  be  trained  to 
improve  their  perspective  in  acquiring  a  realization  that  the  Service 
objectives  as  a  whole  rather  than  their  own  particular  objectives  are 
the  most  important  part  of  all  jobs  in  the  final  analysis  of  attainment. 


L.  F.  Jefferson  Sandpoint,  Idaho 

The  lacK  of  a  satisfactory  gauge  to  determine  what  constitutes 
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satisfactory  work  has  to  my  mind  somewhat  voided  the  instructions 
appearing  on  page  40-A  of  the  Manual. 

In  general,  corrective  measures  follow  some  glaring  failure 
rather  than  a  variety  of  work  all  averaging  rather  poor.  Further¬ 
more,  promotion  follows  one  outstanding  instance  of  good  work  too 
frequently,  when  the  sum  total  of  all  work  is  rather  ordinary.  This 
will  be  hard  to  overcome  except  by  a  system  of  rating  as  outlined  in 
the  text  accompanying  Lesson  4. 

There  is  a  technique  in  the  art  of  writing  a  personnel  memo¬ 
randum  surely,  and  there  are  good  and  bad  ones.  The  good  one  sticks 
to  the  facts,  setting  forth  job  acomplishment  and  leaving  out  person¬ 
alities  and  minor  details,  while  the  poor  one  brings  in  personalities 
and  trivial  details  that  don’t  mean  much  one  way  or  another,  except 
to  involve  the  case  unnecessarily. 

Wm.  R.  Kreulzer  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

3.  As  modern  creative  leaders,  we  will  have  to  up-root  some  of 
our  old  habits.  Lead  and  teach  our  employees  how  to  do  right  work 
by  acquiring  right  thought  and  work  habits.  All  poor  work  will  have 
to  be  discussed  and  corrected  while  on  the  job. 

No  Supervisor  should  become  so  involved  in  criticism  that  he 
loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  he  usually  meets  his  Rangers  on  the  un¬ 
favorable  side.  He  should  never  forget  the  value  of  encouragement 
and  praise  where  praise  is  due. 

To  be  successful  as  leaders  we  must  be  fair  minded,  we  must  be 
interested  in  our  employees  and  their  jobs,  we  must  like  our  employ¬ 
ees,  have  sympathy  for  them,  and  get  them  to  realize  the  importance 
of  the  work  to  the  entire  organization. 

The  training  methods,  such  for  instance,  as  this  course  of  study 
have  done  a  great  deal  to  bring  Supervisors  to  the  realization  of  the 
importance  of  the  functions  of  the  Rangers  to  the  entire  organization, 
and  to  point  out  the  directions  in  which  progress  should  be  made. 

Training  conferences,  such  as  was  held  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  Board  of  Vocation,  Educational  Division  of  Trades  and  Indus¬ 
tries  in  connection  with  a  group  of  Forest  Rangers  conducted  at  the 
Colorado  Agricultural  College  this  year  are  considered  a  decided  step 
towards  future  progress.  By  this  method  ideas  are  subjected  to 
mutual  analysis,  criticism  and  development  by  the  group  of  Rangers 
present.  This  type  of  group  leader  conference  makes  for  a  higher 
and  more  democratic  standard  of  group  training.  The  old  methods 
training  usually  were  meetings  where  executives  undertook  to  put 
over  preconceived  ideas  and  to  give  orders.  The  group  conferences, 
such  as  was  given  at  Fort  Collins,  in  my  judgment,  brings  about  a 
better  feeling  among  the  Forest  officers  attending;  it  gives  them 
training  to  think  properly  about  their  jobs;  it  teaches  them  to  study 
the  Ranger’s  work  and  the  various  duties  connected  with  it.  Train¬ 
ing  of  this  Kind  makes  for  greater  efficiency,  stimulates  ambition 
for  promotion,  develops  the  Hanger’s  interest  in  his  work,  induces 
him  to  investigate,  not  only  his  own  job  but  the  jobs  of  those  above 
and  below  his  position,  promotes  loyalty  to  his  associates  and  the 
Service  as  a  whole  and  develops  greater  skill  in  the  execution  of  the 
various  jobs  assigned  to  him. 
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E.  G.  Miller  Flagstaff,  Arizona 

3.  I  agree  that  the  personnel  conference,  where  the  work  or 
conduct  of  an  employee  has  not  been  “satisfactory”,  is  a  difficult  job. 
If  such  a  “conference”  is  to  develop  into  an  affair  or  fracus  where 
loud  talk  and  much  cussing  are  to  be  in  evidence  probably  no  useful 
purpose  will  be  served.  I  have  know  of  several  instances  where  only 
hard  feelings  resulted.  It  will  not  do  for  the  “boss”  to  start  the  con¬ 
ference  with  harsh  words,  or  a  condemnatory  statement;  the  fellow 
who  is  “on  the  stand”  should  feel  that  the  other  fellow  wants  to  be 
fair.  The  man  whose  work  or  actions  are  being  discussed  should  be 
given  the  opportunity  of  presenting  his  “case”.  I  can  recall  two 
personnel  cases  where  men  were  “asked  in”  to  talk  things  over.  The 
“boss”  expressed  himself  as  being  interested  in  finding  out  what  was 
wrong  and  then  let  the  men  do  most  of  the  talking.  Both  men  sug¬ 
gested  before  the  conferences  were  finished  that  they  deserved  to  be 
“fired”.  Both  left  the  service  without  any  sore  spots  and  both  are 
friendly  to  the  Service  today. 

There  are  too  many  ex-Forest  Officers  who  are  “enemies”  of  the 
Forest  Service  because  they  feel  that  they  were  not  treated  fairly. 
They  may  exert  a  bad  influence  in  a  community.  In  some  instances 
it  is  inevitable  that  men  who  leave  the  Service  by  request,  or  on  their 
own  motion,  will  be  “sore”,  but  it  should  be  possible  to  see  that  the 
majority  of  them  go  out  with  good  will  towards  the  organization. 

Frequently  men  who  are  in  the  work  because  they  love  the 
“game”  get  “sore”  and  stay  “sore”  because  someone  fails  to  use  tact 
in  handling  a  personnel  conference. 

Sensitive  men  can  not  be  driven  but  may  be  easily  led  if  shown 
the  way. 

Lewis  R.  Rist  Glenwood  Springs,  Colo 

1.  The  determination  of  an  employee’s  fitness  must  be  based  on 
facts  rather  than  on  suppositions  and  impressions,  and  the  facts 
gathered  from  an  inspection  of  all  branches  of  work.  To  accomplish 
this,  a  standard  for  measuring  accomplishment  must  be  adopted  and 
a  grade  established  up  to  which  each  must  measure  to  be  considered 
satisfactory.  Also  an  average  satisfactory  grade  will  not  fully  answer 
the  purpose  but  rather  a  minimum  grade  for  each  major  activity  or 
branch  is  needed.  Otherwise,  an  employee  might  have  an  average 
passing  grade  and  yet  fall  below  a  satislactory  standard  in  one  line 
of  the  work. 

If  such  a  scheme  could  be  adopted  much  of  the  uncertainty  as 
to  what  constitutes  an  acceptable  performance  would  be  eliminated, 
and  at  the  same  time  each  individual  would  know  the  grade  or  rating 
which  he  would  be  required  to  attain.  This  together  with  being  in¬ 
formed  of  the  rating  given  for  accomplishment  would  enable  a  man 
to  put  forth  an  extra  effort  to  strengthen  his  weak  points. 


R.  L.  Bigelow,  M.  M.  Barnum,  L.  S.  Smith  Nevada  City,  Calif. 

2.  There  is  decidedly  a  technique  in  writing  personnel  memo¬ 
randa.  Some  do  good  while  others  are  detrimental.  No  matter  w^at 
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we  say,  some  men  are  sensitive  and  others  hardened  to  criticism. 
The  memorandum  must  consider  the  man’s  nature,  as  well  as  the 
analyzed  facts.  Memoranda  that  are  not  based  on  analyzed  facts 
as  found  on  the  ground  and  discussed  first  with  the  officer  concerned, 
are  dangerous.  On  page  3  the  rules  set  down  for  interviews  1-2-5-8-9- 
12  are  good  rules  to  follow  in  writing  a  memorandum  as  well  as  in 
an  interview.  Based  on  these  facts  it  would  be  constructive  and  tend 
to  weld  the  organization  into  a  harmonious,  willing,  integrated  work¬ 
ing  unit. 

(3)  The  whole  aim  of  personnel  management  is,  not  to  criticise 
but  to  kindle  and  evoke  new  and  finer  aims.  If  we  could  always 
keep  this  in  mind  in  inspections,  interviews  and  memoranda  we  be¬ 
lieve  we  would  be  more  successful  as  managers.  The  manager’s 
ability  to  lead  is  determined  by  his  attitude  toward  his  men;  his 
warm-heartedness,  and  his  cool-headedness.  He  must  enthuse  his 
men  to  want  to  improve  and  see  that  their  environment  helps  in  the 
right  way  to  yield  results  since,  in  a  job  like  ours,  enthusiasm  is  vital, 
and  all  must  work  in  harmony  with  the  same  objective  in  mind. 


J,  N.  Langworthy  Cody,  Wyo. 

2.  We  all  know  that  some  men  can  write  a  personnel  memo¬ 
randum  in  a  way  which  jars  all  the  way  through.  We  know  men  who 
never  seem  to  be  able  to  criticise  unless  they  antagonise.  There  is 
,a  something  which  is  lacking.  Is  it  sympathy  or  is  it  something  else? 
Whatever  it  is  I  honestly  believe  that  there  are  a  great  many  men 
who  do  more  harm  writing  memorandums  than  they  do  good.  There 
may  be  a  technique  for  writing  personnel  memoranda  but  I  doubt  if 
it  could  be  mastered  by  everyone. 

Therefore,  I  suggest  that  the  practice  of  firing  long  range  memo¬ 
randums  from  the  vantage  point  of  an  executive  office  be  discontin¬ 
ued,  and  as  a  substitute  let  the  inspecting  officer  deliver  the  mem¬ 
orandum  in  person  and  give  the  one  criticised  a  chance  to  explain,  on 
the  ground,  some  of  the  things  which  appear  unsatisfactory. 

The  district  officer  should  take  notes  during  his  inspection  and 
have  them  typewritten.  The  Supervisor  should  be  permitted  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  memorandum  before  the  inspecting  officer  leaves  the  Forest. 

The  memorandum  reviewing  a  ranger’s  work  should  be  gone  over 
with  him  by  the  Supervisor  in  person  and  any  criticism  fully  discussed 
and  an  agreement  as  to  responsibility  arrived  at.  This  system  would 
take  no  longer  than  the  present  procedure  and  would  get  much  better 
results. 


E.  J.  Fenby  Tacoma,  Wash. 

The  setting  up  of  standards  for  accomplishment  in  various  ac¬ 
tivities,  preparation  of  work  plans  and  use  of  inspection  lists  make 
for  more  m  iiormity  in  grading  employees  on  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  their  output.  They  allow  of  it  being  expressed  with  more  accuracy 
in  the  form  of  ratings.  The  value  of  ratings  as  well  as  memoranda 
depends  upon  the  keepness  of  observation  and  judgment  of  persons 
possessed  by  the  reporting  officer,  it  is  farther  influenced  in  the  case 
oi  memoranda  by  his  skill  in  making  a  true  word  picture.  We  now 
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submit  three  personnel  reports  annually,  1st  Personnel  Record  with 
promotion  recommendations,  2nd  Personnel  Rating,  3rd  Personnel 
Ratings  on  clerical  force  and  recommendation  for  promotion.  It  would 
be  more  convenient  when  one  has  concentrated  on  this  subject  to 
complete  it  all  at  one  time. 

The  toughest  personnel  problem  is  with  old  employees  of  the 
cowboy  and  backwoodsman  type,  just  the  type  the  Service  needed  in 
the  beginning,  but  now  the  changed  conditions  and  modernized  sur¬ 
roundings  crowds  them  to  keep  apace  with  the  times.  Our  salaries 
nowdays  will  command  young  men,  well  educated  and  alert,  who  can 
perform  the  work  with  more  ease  and  efficiency  than  the  old  timer. 
Should  a  man  who  manages  to  get  by,  be  replaced  whenever  a  more 
competent  eligible  appears? 

Paul  H.  Roberts  Holbrook,  Ariz. 

1.  In  probably  each  Supervisor  or  Executive’s  mind,  there  is 
a  pretty  definite  determination  of  what  that  individual  considers 
satisfactory  work,  but  what  one  individual  considers  satisfactory 
may  not  correspond  with  what  the  other  executive  considers  satis¬ 
factory,  or  what  the  man  whose  work  is  being  reviewed  may  have 
set  up  as  satisfactory. 

We  may  have  a  man  who  on  a  heavy  fire  district  has  not  had  a 
Class  C  fire  get  out  for  years,  or  a  man  on  a  heavy  grazing  district 
who  is  making  material  progress  in  grazing  management,  or  a  man 
who  is  doing  several  of  these  major  jobs,  and  doing  them  exceptionally 
well,  but  who  on  the  other  hand  is  slow  in  submitting  reports,  or  does 
not  keep  his  district  signed  up,  does  not  keep  his  office  in  neat  and 
orderly  shape.  This  man  is  not  100  per  cent  satisfactory,  but  he  is 
doing  an  A  No.  1  job  of  handling  the  big  work  on  his  district.  All  that 
we  can  do  is  to  train  him,  build  him  up  on  the  weak  points  as  far  as 
possible,  because  the  good  work  he  is  doing  out-weighs  by  far  his 
deficiencies.  If  an  employee  was  doing  piece  work,  satisfactory  work 
could  be  determined  by  the  amount  arrived  at  as  a  standard  for  a 
good  day’s  work,  and  in  the  long  run  an  employee's  work,  of  what¬ 
ever  nature,  should  be  judged  by  the  results  accomplished.  If  the 
results  are  measurable  in  definite  terms,  a  standard  which  represents 
“satisfactory  work”,  can  be  set  up.  If  the  results  desirable  are  not 
definitely  measurable,  what  is  satisfactory  progress  must  be  subject 
more  or  less  to  judgment  and  opinion  and  Will  of  course  vary  with 
the  men  rating  the  work  of  others. 

It  should  Pe  possible  to  a  considerable  extent,  to  rate  satisfactory 
work  according  to  progress  made  in  the  accomplishment  of  definite 
plans  and  objectives  ot  work,  but  this  would  also  allow  for  consider¬ 
able  variation  throughout  a  large  organization  due  to  the  plans  them¬ 
selves  being  made  by  a  large  number  of  individuals  and  variation  in 
the  amount  or  work  set  up  m  the  plan  as  satisfactory  progress  toward 
an  objective  tor  a  specified  period. 

2.  ’t  here  should  Pe  technique  m  writing  a  personnel  memorandum 
just  as  there  is  tecnnique  in  handling  personnel  m  any  way.  One  of 
the  most  vital  and  encouraging  things  tor  any  one  wno  is  endeavoring 
to  do  good  work  is  to  get  recognition  of  good  work  trom  his  superior 
officer.  Furthermore,  if  personnel  memoranda  are  to  constitute  a 
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permanent  record  which  in  most  cases  they  do,  it  is  unfair  to  the 
employee  to  point  out  weak  spots  without  giving  due  recognition  to 
strong  points.  Furthermore,  it  seems  to  me  personnel  memoranda 
should  avoid  unimportant  details  which  can  better,  in  most  cases,  be 
handled  personally  with  the  man. 

The  personnel  memorandum  and  record  is  an  important  thing  to 
the  man  concerned.  It  may  be  used  by  Supervisors  who  do  not  know 
the  employee  personally  and  must  form  an  opinion  from  the  written 
record.  It  must  be  fair,  clear  and  subject,  as  far  as  can  be,  to  but  one 
interpretation,  point  out  the  good  as  well  as  the  poor,  and  free,  as  far 
as  possible,  from  minor  details. 

J.  W.  Humphrey  Ephraim,  Utah 

In  the  Civil  Service  examinations  a  rating  of  70  per  cent  will 
place  you  on  the  eligible  list  without  military  preference.  That  mark 
is  satisfactory  except  that  you  will  not  be  given  an  appointment 
until  those  men  who  passed  with  a  higher  rating  have  first  been 
placed.  If  your  work  in  the  Service  is  only  grade  70  you  may  retain 
your  job  but  you  receive  no  advancement  until  the  other  officers  in 
the  organization  whose  services  rate  higher  than  70  per  cent  have 
been  promoted. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  write  a  personnel  memorandum  that 
does  not  leave  a  sting,  unless  the  work  of  the  officer  has  first  been 
carefully  and  thoroughly  gone  over,  even  then  there  must  be  a  gener¬ 
ous  sprinkling  of  praise,  or  at  least  some  of  the  good  qualities  must 
be  brought  into  the  written  record. 

I  like  your  illustration  of*  the  team.  A  good  pulling  team  must 
be  kept  at  work  that  will  give  them  a  chance  to  develop.  If  you  take 
them  off  of  hard  pulling  and  give  them  something  easier  for  a  while, 
care  must  be  used  when  they  are  returned  to  the  harder  work.  In 
other  words,  you  must  use  them  carefully  until  their  shoulders  harden 
or  they  will  likely  disappoint  you.  The  same  is  true  for  men;  they 
must  be  kept  working.  By  practice  we  become  expert  in  doing  our 
work  and  find  time  on  our  hands  through  shorter  methods  used  in 
getting  over  the  same  jobs.  This  time  should  be  directed  along  use¬ 
ful  activities.  A  man  loses  ambition  if  he  just  takes  it  easy  and  does 
only  two-thirds  of  a  day’s  work  which  once  required  a  full  day.  It  is 
the  work  of  the  supervisor  to  encourage  and  assist  such  men  in  di¬ 
recting  their  efforts  along  lines  that  will  not  only  be  of  benefit  to  the 
Service  but  that  will  keep  them  growing. 


J.  F.  Brooks  Missoula,  Mont. 

2.  There  is,  I  suppose,  a  technique  of  writing  personnel  memo¬ 
randa,  but  so  far  as  the  Service  is  concerned,  each  man  has  had  to 
develop  it  for  himself,  in  most  cases.  I  have  in  mind  one  outline,  but 
it  comains  only  a  few  “picayunish”  details  and  is  of  little  value. 

There  are,  of  course  good  and  bad  personnel  memoranda  and  I 
agree  with  the  lesson  in  the  statement  that  an  impersonal  attitude 
suould  be  maintained  in  appraising  personnel.  Prejudice,  for  or 
against  the  individual,  sullifies  the  contents  of  the  memorandum 
and,  while  the  action  taken  as  a  result  may  be  tempered  by  kindly 
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consideration  and  recognition  of  extenuating  circumstances,  nothing 
should  be  over-rated  or  glossed  over  in  reporting  facts.  Inaccuracy 
will  be  a  boomarang  to  the  subject  of  the  memorandum  and  to  the 
author. 


E.  S.  Keithley  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Before  personnel  memoranda  can  be  written  on  a  strictly  factual 
basis,  some  system  must  be  set  up  and  made  to  work  that  will  record 
the  facts  essential  in  writing  such  memoranda.  The  professor  is 
almost  in  daily  contact  with  the  student.  He  grades  the  work  of 
each  student  daily,  weekly  or  after  each  quiz  or  exam.  One  of  his 
chief  functions  is  to  grade  or  rate  each  student.  Usually  one  pro¬ 
fessor  grades  his  students  in  one  thing  (subject)  only.  I  think  all 
will  welcome  a  factual  basis  in  personal  rating.  I  have  thought  of 
attempting  to  record  daily  every  bit  of  work  done  by  each  member 
making  up  the  forest  staff,  to  get  facts  thruout  the  year  and  so  have 
a  factual  basis  for  writing  personnel  memoranda.  If  I  get  into  such 
a  habit,  I  am  afraid  the  results  won’t  be  worth  the  effort  expended 
to  get  them,  like  so  many  of  these  things  we  ought  and  want  to  do. 
Anyhow,  I  believe  in  bringing  personal  matters  out  in  the  open  and 
talk  them  over  just  as  we  do  a  problem  in  forest  management  or 
grazing.  Let’s  find  a  satisfactory  way  to  get  facts.  Personnel  facts 
are  usually  part  and  parcel  of  a  ranger’s  work — job  analysis,  stand¬ 
ards,  and  how  the  ranger  measures  up  to  these  standards  is  the  proper 
basis  for  personnel  facts.  There  must  be  a  way  to  measure  and  weigh 
more  accurately  these  personnel  facts. 


W.  G.  Durbin,  J.  S.  Everitt  Susanville,  Calif. 

(1)  The  definite  defining  of  satisfactory  for  the  total  job  in 
our  organization  is  not  as  easy  as  in  organizations  where  the  job 
does  not  involve  being  a  “jack  of  all  trades”.  A  man’s  work  may  be 
entirely  satisfactory  in  certain  activities  and  if  these  activities  are 
the  major  activities  which  compose  his  job  his  work  will  be  considered 
satisfactory.  If  conditions  change  or  the  man  is  transferred,  ac¬ 
tivities  in  which  his  work  is  not  satisfactory  may  become  his  major 
activities.  In  the  first  condition  his  services  were  satisfactory  be¬ 
cause  the  activities  he  was  wean  in  were  a  minor  part  of  the  job  and 
weighed  against  his  good  work  in  the  heavy  part  of  his  job,  did  not 
show  up.  In  the  second  case,  unsatisfactory  work  in  the  same  activity 
which  is  now  a  major  activity  would  soon  show  up  and  his  services 
for  the  job  as  a  whole  would  become  unsatisfactory.  Perhaps  he 
would  be  said  to  be  slipping. 

With  the  job  analysis  we  are  in  a  better  position  than  ever  before 
to  define  what  is  satisfactory  for  the  job.  It  would  seem  that  before 
a  better  system  can  be  adopted  it  will  be  necessary  to  correct  the 
“square  peg  m  the  round  hole”  system  that  has  been  too  much  in 
evidence  in  the  past.  What  is  needed  is  a  complete  survey  of  the 
activities  on  every  ranger  district  and  the  importance  each  activity 
should  bear  to  the  whole.  Next,  a  current  record  should  be  kept 
from  the  best  information  available  showing  the  strong  and  weak 
points  of  the  personnel  available  tor  filling  these  positions.  With 
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the  above  mentioned  records  it  would  be  possible  to  know  just  what 
shifts  should  be  made  so  as  to  have  the  jobs  filled  by  men  best  quali¬ 
fied  to  do  fhe  work  on  the  particular  district.  When  we  have  a  record 
of  just  what  the  job  on  each  ranger  district  is  and  have  filled  it  by 
a  person  qualified  to  do  the  work,  a  rating  scheme  can  be  devised  that 
will  have  a  definite  meaning. 

W.  E.  Tangren  Elko,  Nevada 

1.  The  term  “satisfactory”  as  generally  used  is  indefinite  and 
undependable  as  a  measure  of  efficiency.  It  is  not  gauged  by  defi- 
dite  measures  but  is  a  generalized  rating  set  by  the  reporting  officer. 
What  would  be  satisfactory  to  one  officer  may  not  be  to  another. 
Satisfactory  work  in  one  situation  may  not  be  so  in  another.  Com¬ 
petition  or  lack  of  competition  for  jobs  raises  or  lowers  the  rating 
as  covered  by  the  term  satisfactory.  If  you  can’t  get  a  man  who  will 
do  the  job  better,  even  though  it  is  not  done  quite  as  you  would  have 
it,  you  are  apt  to  rate  it  as  satisfactory.  A  grade  of  work  that  would 
be  rated  satisfactory  for  a  man’s  first  year  on  the  job  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  unsatisfactory  for  his  second  or  later  years. 

Standards  of  work  needed  vary  with  forests  and  with  activities. 
Fire  prevention  work  satisfactory  to  the  Humboldt  Forest  may  be 
decidedly  unsatisfactory  to  the  Flathead.  Grazing  standards  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  Toyabe  may  be  unsatisfactory  to  the  Manti. 

The  term  “satisfactory”  can  be  used  successfully  if  tied  to  defi¬ 
nite  standards.  To  set  up  these  standards  take  each  forest  or  closely 
related  groups  of  forests  separately.  Set  up  ratings  in  percentages 
for  each  activity.  Tie  the  term  satisfactory  to  these  ratings  if  it 
is  desirable  to  use  the  term.  For  example,  a  percentage  of  70  for  a 
man’s  first  year,  75  for  his  second  and  80  for  his  third  may  be  set 
up  as  satisfactory.  The  setting  of  standards  should  have  a  regional 
and  service-wide  guidance. 

2.  Yes,  there  is  a  technique  in  writing  a  personnel  memorandum. 
There  are  good  and  bad  memoranda.  A  good  memorandum  reports 
the  job  rather  than  the  man  and  convinces  the  man  that  it  is  the  job 
that  is  being  reported.  If  the  writer  keeps  in  mind  that  he  is  report¬ 
ing  the  job  it  will  lead  him  to  an  interpretation  of  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  rather  than  of  personalities.  Keep  personalities  out  of  it.  If 
you  bring  up  personalities  the  rated  officer  will  interpret  it  in  terms 
of  personal  likes  and  dislikes,  leading  his  attention  away  from  his  job. 


J.  V.  Leighou  Hot  Sulphur  Springs,  Colo. 

The  first  and  second  questions  are  very  closely  related  and  it  is 
probably  here  that  there  is  more  friction  than  anywhere  else  in  per¬ 
sonnel  management.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  appears  to  be 
that  small  details  are  too  often  emphasized  and  that  such  statements 
are  prone  to  be  matters  of  opinion,  in  writing  a  personnel  memoran¬ 
dum  it  should  be  confied  to  tacts  which  have  been  well  substantiated, 
ana  while  a  personnel  rating  may  include  personnel  characteristics, 
statements  as  to  these  characteristics  should  not  be  commented  on 
too  lully  m  memoranda.  Such  subjects  may  be  talked  over  freely 
enough  m  an  miormai  way  but  the  idea  of  taking  a  man  aside  to 
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discuss  his  personnel  case  will  more  often  fail  than  produce  good  re¬ 
sults.  It  frequently  happens,  however,  that  in  an  informal  way 
while  on  the  job,  the  same  things  can  be  told  without  ill  effects.  I 
believe  that  it  is  not  being  told  of  their  shortcomings  so  much  that 
men  dislike  as  it  is  the  fear  that  such  things  will  become  a  matter  of 
record  and  held  against  them. 

In  my  opinion  the  only  way  to  arrive  at  a  definition  of  satisfac¬ 
tory  is  to  use  a  percentage  basis  and  even  then  different  men  will  rate 
differently  and  there  appears  to  be  no  easy  remedy  for  that  feature, 
We  are  gradually  working  out  standards  of  satisfactory  work  and 
these  will  gradually  increase  in  number  and  with  them  will  naturally 
come  a  more  definite  rating  of  men. 


Geo.  C.  Larson  Provo,  Utah. 

1.  It  is  practically  certain  that  any  person’s  work  will  rate  lower 
in  some  activities  than  others,  but  at  the  same  time  a  standard  which 
can  be  called  satisfactory  is  fixed  in  every  supervisor’s  mind.  This 
standard  cannot  be  set  down  definitely  and  if  it  was  set  down  there 
would  be  variation  in  the  way  different  supervisors  judge  whether 
or  not  the  standard  has  been  reached  by  subordinates.  A  super¬ 
visor  whose  hobby  was  grazing  would  rate  men  differently  than 
another  man  who  may  take  over  the  forest  and  who  laid  the  stress 
on  timber  activities,  fire  or  improvements. 

It  should  be  fairly  easy  to  determine  if  a  man’s  work  is  satis- 
fatory  or  otherwise,  but  giving  ratings  in  degrees  of  satisfactory 
work  one  man  against  another  is  much  harder.  Granting  that  the 
work  of  each  of  the  eight  rangers  on  a  forest  is  satisfactory,  the  prob¬ 
lem  arises  as  to  which  man  has  really  performed  the  greatest  amount 
of  work  to  the  most  satisfactory  degree.  The  supervisor  may  not 
have  had  time  or  opportunity  to  really  see  and  appreciate  the  work 
of  some  of  the  men  and  thus  their  work  may  be  rated  lower  than 
others  of  their  co-workers,  where  no  discrepancy  exists. 


Andrew  Hutton  Durango,  Colo. 

No  one  can  logically  argue  against  standards  and  personally  I 
believe  in  having  definite  standards  for  as  much  of  our  work  and  as 
many  of  our  jobs  as  possible.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  I  will 
live  to  see  the  day  when  any  Forest  Service  job  as  a  whole  is  so 
standardized  that  everyone  will  agree  as  to  when  the  job  as  a  whole 
has  been  done  satistactonly.  We  can  never  hope  and  I  doubt  if  we 
ever  want  to  standardize  our  work  as  a  whole  as  the  job  of  a  piece¬ 
worker  in  a  factory  is  standardized.  The  trouble  with  most  jobs  in 
the  Forest  Service  is  that  there  are  always  so  many  unforeseen  things 
coming  up  which  change  our  work  and  our  plans.  We  begin  each 
year  with  the  idea  of  building  a  skyscraper  but  each  month  so  many 
changes  in  design  are  introduced  by  unexpected  jobs  that  by  the  end 
oi  the  year  our  planned  skyscraper  looks  like  a  ‘"Hogan”.  We  need 
more  definite  standards  to  help  us  construct  more  nearly  to  pre¬ 
arranged  plans  but  the  plans  as  a  rule  are  too  idealistic. 

To  eliminate  personal  opinion  and  judgment  in  measuring  satis¬ 
factory  accomplishment  will  be  more  difficult.  Our  present  marking 
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policies  are  standards  and  give  about  as  definitely  as  it  seems  pos¬ 
sible  the  standards  for  marking  various  species  of  timber  under  var¬ 
ious  conditions.  Yet  the  men  responsible  for  setting  up  those  stand¬ 
ards  vary  considerably  on  the  matter  of  just  which  trees  should  or 
should  not  be  marked.  Satisfactory  marking  to  one  inspector  is  not 
always  satisfactory  to  another  because  of  difference  in  judgment. 
The  same  thing  applies  to  a  lot  of  our  other  jobs.  A  good  piece  of 
trail  construction  to  one  inspector  is  only  fair  to  another.  The  time 
and  money  available  to  do  a  piece  of  work  influences  the  degree  of 
perfection  of  accomplishment.  Satisfactory  grazing  to  one  man  is 
not  by  any  means  satisfactory  to  another.  Some  of  this  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  definite  understandable  standards  have  not  been  set 
up  and  much  of  it  is  due  to  difference  of  opinions. 

Men  have  always  and  always  will  differ  in  opinion.  That  fact 
can  never  be  changed.  If  they  had  not  and  if  man  had  always  been 
required  to-  do  things  according  to  definite  uniform  and  understand¬ 
able  advance  standards  the  world  would  still  be  traveling  in  ox  carts 
and  living  in  grass  huts. 

The  other  difficulty  in  making  “satisfactory”  understandable 
to  everyone  is  the  problem  of  accurately  weighing  the  good  or  satis¬ 
factory  accomplishment  on  one  job  with  the  bad  or  unsatisfactory 
accomplishment  on  another.  Even  if  difference  of  opinion  could  be 
eliminated  who  can  tie  down  definitely  the  relation  of  a  PR  job  to 
a  grazing  job  or  a  lands  job  to  an  improvement  job  and  give  each  its 
proper  weight  in  the  final  analysis  of  the  accomplishment  of  the 
whole  job?  Personally  I  consider  it  quite  improbable  that  anyone 
will  ever  succeed  in  giving  each  individual  job  its  proper  weight  in 
comparison  with  others  so  that  everyone  will  agree,  because  of  the 
various  factors  which  affect  the  relationship  of  one  job  to  another. 


L.  G.  Hornby  Kalispell,  Mont. 

1.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  word  satisfactory  could  be  analyzed, 
interpreted,  and  described  so  that  it  would  mean  nearly  the  same 
degree  of  efficiency  to  everyone.  But  after  done  we  would  have 
been  spe:  ding  a  lot  of  time  on  tail-end  employees  whose  weak  spots 
are  usually  evident.  This  question  is  not  concerned  with  the  man’s 
relative  efficiency  above  “satisfactory”. 

We  must  arswer  the  question  “Within  his  possibilities  did  he  do 
more  than  the  minimum  we  think  reasonable  to  expect?” 

From  the  end  of  the  last  overload  period  up  to  the  next  did  he 
acomplish  the  minimum  requirements? 

During  periods  of  overload:  Did  he  do  a  satisfatory  amount  of 
the  most  important  things;  could  he  have  forseen  and  avoided  the 
overload ;  if  not,  was  he  as  near  ready  as  reasonable  to  expect  ? 

Each  of  these  questions  can  be  answered  by  yes  or  no  and  in 
answering  them  the  things  in  which  the  man  is  weak  will  be  evident. 
This  satisfies  the  real  object  which  is  for  the  manager  to  give  cor¬ 
rective  training  or  make  the  next  man  above  into  a  new  tail-ender. 

Establishing  and  applying  fixed  volume  and  quality  standards 
for  “satisfactory”,  would  not  be  difficult  in  the  absence  of  overloads, 
whih,  however,  seem  to  be  more  the  rule  than  the  exception.  Apply¬ 
ing  tnem  at  such  times  is  not  rating  the  ranger  but  the  higher  up 
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who  made  or  permitted  th^overlqad. 

2.  The  kind  of  personnel  memorandum  I  prefer  tells  in  a  few 
words : 

What  the  man’s  strong  qualifications  are. 

What  the  man’s  weak  qualification^  #re. 

What  should  be  done  about  it. 

No  man  is  all  good  or  all  poor  §f»d  $ny  memorandum  that  depicts 
him  as  either  raises  a  question  of  the’writer’s  ability  to  be  a  fair  judge. 

Because  the  writer  frequently  has.  particular  failings  or  success¬ 
es  in  mind,  he  is  likely,  unless  h£  checks  himself  carefully,  to  tell 
only  that  side  of  pertinent  facts.  The  wh^^truth  is  necessary. 

I  have  been  keeping  an  enveldfre  for  e^h  employee,  including 
myself,  in  which  I  accumulate  rough  notes  about  good  and  poor  re¬ 
sults  and  conclusions,  about  betterments,  p  started  this  because  I 
couldn’t  remember  the  exact  facts  to  illustrate  particular  cases  and 
I  wasted  a  lot  of  good  conversational  contact  approaches  thereby.  It 
is  easy  and  satisfactory  to  make  personnel  reports  from  these  notes. 
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